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HEARST:  WHERE  JOURNALISM  OF  DISTINCTION  IS  AN  EVERYDAY  STORY, 


HOW  SEATTLE’S  “CHILDREN  OF  THE  SHADOWS” 
HELPED  TURN  BAD  NEWS  INTO  BETTER  NEWS. 
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Her  street  name  is  Bright  Eyes.  She 
is  1 5  and  one  of  the  pierced  and  dyed 
urchins  that  haunt  every  major  city. 
Yet,  few  citizens  who  see  these  street 
children  understand  why  they  are 
there  and  what  is  being  done  to  help 
them. 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  reporter 
Steve  Goldsmith  and  photographer 
Robin  Layton  spent  two  months  with 
a  small  band  of  street  kids,  gradually 
winning  their  confidence. 

Their  stories  did  more  than  profile 
children  and  their  anxious  parents. 


They  examined  laws  that  clearly 
benefited  kids  and  others  that  merely 
drove  them  further  underground. 
They  moved  the  community  and 
helped  propel  passage  of  legislation 
that  provides  for  treatment  of 
troubled  children  like  Bright  Eyes. 
“Children  of  the 

Shadows”  reflects  jOURN^SM 

Hearst’s  continu- 1  tDISTINCTICN  r 

ing  commitment  * 

ultimately,  make  HEARST 
a  difference.  i 


'  • 
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Winners 
of  the 
1995 
S  c  r  i  p  p  s 
Howard 
Fonndation 
National 
Journalism 
Awards 


SCRIPPS  HOWARD 
ill  FOUNDATION 

The  Scripps  Houxtrd  Foundation  annually 
honors  outstanding  efforts  in  journalism  in 
the  United  States.  Winners  received  bronze 
plaques  and  cash  prizes  totaling  $41,000  at 
a  banquet  in  Detroit  on  April 26, 1996. 


College  Cartoonist 

Drew  Sheneman,  Central  Michigan  University 

Editorial  Writing 

Tom  Dennis,  The  Times-Leader,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Human  Interest  Writing 

Christine  Bertelson,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch 

Environmental  Joumalism/linder  100,000  Circulation 

The  Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Tribune 

Environmental  Journalism/Over  100,000  Circulation 

The  News  &  Observer,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Literacy-Newspapers 

The  Blade,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Literacy-Television 

WDEF  Television,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Broadcast/Cable  Journalism-Small  Market  Radio 

WUAL-FM,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama 

Broadcast/Cable  Jonmalism-Large  Market  Radio 

WHAS  Radio,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

Broadcast/Cable  Jonmalism- Small  Market  Television 

KXLY  Television,  Spokane,  Washington 

Broadcast/Cable  Journalism-Large  Market  Television 

IVSOC  Television,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina 


First  Amendment 

FI  Vocero  de  Puerto  Rico,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 


The  Charleston  (W  Va.)  (kmtte 


Public  Service/Over  100,000  Circulation 

The  Orange  County  (Ca.)  Renter 


SEARCHING  FOR  CYBER  JOBS  ,  BETTYBUG’S  BIZARRE  PALS 

They'rtoul  there.  They  pm  wdL  CockmaJies  and  mm  show  up  on  the 

You  just  have  to  know  where  to  look  [41  yvddest  site  on  the  Internet  [6] 


Putting  a  human  face  on  the  world  of  new  technology. 

Bringing  people  together,  getting  people  talking,  telling  the 
personal  story  and  answering  everyday  needs. 

Taking  away  the  mystery  while  making  it  familiar  and  fun. 

Connect-Time,  a  new  monthly  newspaper  magazine  that 
shows  how  approachable,  entertaining  and  practical  the 
world  of  computers  can  be. 

Connect-Time,  a  new  resource  for  readers,  a  new  profit 
center  for  newspapers  and  a  new  opportunity  for  advertisers. 


For  further  information,  contact  Denise  Clark, 
Universal  Press  Syndicate  at  (800)  255-6734 
or  E-mail  dclark@Uexpress.com 
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CELEBRATING  5  YEARS  OF  HELPING  YOU  SERVE  YOUR  READERS 


Naked  Truth  84393  I  Prime  Time  Live  12190 


Jeopardy!  5867  | 

1  Wheel  1393  | 

1  Ellen  4515  1 

1  Drew  Carey  3022 

College  Basketball  (6)  Duke/Md.  85591 6  I 

1  SportsC^nter  856645 

NBA  Basketball  Los  Angeles  Lakers  at  Vancouver  741846 


Home  Imp.  1683  I  The  Simpsons  4409 


Tiny  Toon  622515 


Movie':  Heartbreak  Ridge  (R  ”86,  CKnt  Eastwood  Marsha  Mason)*'*37iQ03 


021374 
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Doug  966461 


Step  by  Ste 


Ducks  Ice  9169175 


Movie:  Fatal  Instinct  (8:15)  70726461 


The  Commish  125503 


Movie  11496770  Movip:  Miracles  (P 


World  Report  13409 


The  Waltons  525549 


Sonny  Liston:  Life  &  Death  872683 


Hky(4:30)  525549  NHL  2night  6773645 


Grammy  Pre-show  513409 


Back  Stage  512799  Singled  Out  238225  Prime  Time  420175 


Santa  Anita  3221 19  Paid  Prog.  334954  Rat  Patrol  1 17374 


Movie:  The  Great  Muppet  Caper  (G,  ’81 8®>1 19 


Murder,  She  Wrote  779193 


Motorcycle  Racing  876409 _ Inside  PGA  926003  |  Senior  PG. 

Nev48775l*'^  News  63848 

Party  of  Five  881 57  News  55044  1  Taxi 

I  Love  Lucy  7776841  Bewitched  219225  M.T.  Moore  579119 


vcrP 


News  55044 


I  Press  Bo 


Movie:  Glory  (lO.-OS)  R.  ‘89, 


MtKTie:  Si 


Horizon 


3  Stooges 


Me  vie;  8 


Surfing  1694138  I  Road  B 


Newhart  346799 
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Movie;  The  Towering  Inferno  (6)  (PQ),  '74,  Steve  McQueen  968696 


Movie:  the  Great  Muppet  Caper  (G  ’81,)’^*  ^119 


Movie:  Voyage  (R,  '93  Rutger  Hauer,  Eric  Roberts)'"  659119  1  Stalkings 


Movie;  Lady  in  Ermine  (62,  Betty  Orable)*"  ;33393  I  WENN  I 


Lazos  de  Amor  29635 
Invention  975119  I  Magic  691645 


Acapulco,  Cuerpo  y  Alma  17683 


El  Premio  Mayor  63079 


Fuera  Serie  87041  Lente  LoJ 


Wild  Discovery  427157  Invention  779022  Fighting  Machines  of  WWII 400480 


Five  years  ago,  many  of  you  took  a  risk. 

In  1990,  some  visionary  editors  and  publishers  took  a  chance  with  a  piece  of 
new  technology  called  VCR  Plus+®.  Today  more  than  290  million  readers  look 
for  the  VCR  PlusCode®  numbers  in  more  than  1,500  publications  worldwide, 
making  the  VCR  Plus-i-  system  the  international  standard  for  easy,  error-free 
taping. 

And,  because  more  and  more  VCR  and  TV  manufacturers  are  incorporating 
the  VCR  Plus+  system  into  virtually  every  model,  more  and  more  readers 
depend  on  the  PlusCode  numbers  in  your  paper.  With  the  VCR  Plus-i-  system, 
what’s  good  for  us  is  good  for  you. 

You  made  the  right  decision. 


For  more  information  on  the  VCR  Plus-i-  system,  please  call  Lisa  Klem  Wilson  at  800-221-4816  or  212-293-8500. 


(UnitedHE 


VCR  Plus+®  Old  PlusCole®  oe  tnideinaks  of  Gemsla  Oevdopmoit  Capandioi.  @  1 996  Gemsln  Dweloinient  Coinalni. 
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Newspapers  have  a  brighter  future 
thanks  to  Amanda,  Mary  and  Kathy. 


It's  been  a  little  over  seven  years 

students  are  up,  as  are  math  test 

since  Kruger  Inc.  initiated  The  Gene 

•  .  ' 

scores.  Why?  Teachers,  such  as  Kathy 

H.  Kruger  Memorial  Fund  and  Mary 

Nash  from  Joseph  Lee  Elementary 

Hunt  began  working  with  personnel 
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School,  believe  these  enrichments 

at  various  newspapers  nationwide. 
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result  directly  from  increased 

such  as  Amanda  Anderson  of  the 
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curiosity  and  overall  awareness 

Boston  Herald,  to  bring  the  NIE, 

w 

( 

spawned  by  the  daily  reading  of 

Newspaper  in  Education,  program  to 

\ 

newspapers  by  participating 

their  local  area  schools. 

students. 

Amanda  Anderson  of  the  Boston  Herald,  Mary  Hunt 
of  Kruger  and  teacher  Kathy  Nash  have  worked 

Since  1989,  Kruger  has  worked,  with  together  to  make  nie  a  success.  The  success  of  NIE  is  attributable  to 

hundreds  of  newspapers  across  the  achievements  of  people  like 

North  America  to  donate  lemarkable  and  unexpected  changes  Amanda  and  Kathy  at  newspapers 

newspapers  to  students  at  area  have  happened.  Reading  skills  and  and  in  schools  throughout  North 

schools  daily.  And,  some  positively  comprehension  among  participating  America. 


Assisted  by  local  businesses  and 
other  corporate  sponsors,  like 
Kruger,  they  have  been  able  to 
expand  NIE  to  the  local 
communities. 

Kruger  has  donated  over  one  million 
dollars  to  further  NIE  programs 
offered  by  its  customers.  To  Kruger, 
it's  money  well  invested.  The  over 
four  million  newspapers  donated  to 
NIE  have  encouraged  newspaper 
readership  . . .  but,  more 
importantly,  they  have  also  fostered 
community  awareness  and 


involvement  among  those  who  must 
read,  write  and  lead  tomorrow. 


Kathy  Nash,  a  third  grade  teacher  at  Joseph  Lee 
Elementary  School  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  has 
been  using  newspapers  to  teach  reading,  math  and 
social  skills  for  the  last  seven  years. 


Thanks  to  The  Gene  H.  Kruger 
Memorial  Fund,  Mary,  Amanda, 

Kathy  and  all  who  have  made  this 
possible. 

0  Kruger 

WorldK;lass  manufacturers  of  newsprint, 
coated  paper,  and  groundwood  specialty 
grades;  board,  corrugated  containers  and 
lumber  products  for  the  domestic  and 
international  marXets. 

We’re  here  for  the  tong  run. 

3285  Bedford  Road 
Montreal,  Quebec 
H3S1G5 

Phone:  514,737.1131 
Fax:  514.343.3143 


CALENDAR 


APRIL 

28-5/1  Society  of  American  Business  Editors  and  Writers 
Convention,  Hotel  Intercontinental,  New  Orleans 

28- 5/ 1  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Publishers 

Convention,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York 
29  Associated  Press  Annual  Meeting,  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Church,  New  Yorit 

MAY 

2-4  The  American  Association  of  Independent 

Newspaper  Distributors  Conference, The  Sheraton 
Sand  Key  Resort,  Clearwater,  Fla. 

5-8  Association  of  National  Advertisers  Advertising 
Financial  Management  Conference,  Four  Seasons 
Ocean  Grand,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

5-8  Organization  of  News  Ombudsmen,  Korman  Suites 
Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

12-14  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors  Annual 
Conference,  Hilton  Hotel,  Walt  Disney  World  Village, 
Orlando,  Fla. 

17-19  National  Cartoonists  Society  Reuben  Award 
Weekend,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York 
19-22  International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers 
(FIEJ)  49th  World  Newspaper  Congress,  Omni 
Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

19-22  International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers 
(FIEJ)  3rd  Worid  Editors  Forum  Conference,  Omni 
Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

29- 6/1  Association  of  Alternative  Newsweeklies 

Convention,  Red  Lion  Inn,  Salt  Lake  City 

JUNE 

2-5  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Classified/ 

Research  Conference,  Sheraton  Harbor  Island  Resort, 
San  Diego 

9-11  Association  of  National  Advertisers  Business-to- 

Business  Marketing  Communications  Conference, 
Ritz  Carlton,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

12-15  National  Association  of  Hispanic  Journalists,  Sheraton 
Hotel  and  Towers,  Chicago 

12-15  Association  of  Free  Community  Papers  Convention, 
Flamingo  Hilton,  Las  Vegas 

15-19  International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives 
Convention,  Marriott  River  Center,  San  Antonio 
15-19  Nexpo  Newspaper  Trade  Show,  Las  Vegas 
Convention  Center,  Las  Vegas 

19- 22  Native  American  Journalists  Association,  Holiday  Inn, 

Bangor,  Maine 

20- 22  Surburban  Newspapers  of  America  Display 

Advertising  Conference,  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York 
20-23  Tennessee  Press  Association  1 27th  Amiiversary 
Convention,  Chattanooga 
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6  Editor  &  PiiBusHER  ■  April  27, 1996 


Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Coville,  THE  POPE  would  like  an  audience  with  you. 


When  Pope  John  Paul  II  granted  his  first  major  interview 
exclusively  to  a  U.S.  publication,  he  knew  just  where  to  turn. 
Important  people.  With  important  things  to  say.  You’ll  find  them 
every  Sunday  in  Parade.  81  million  readers  already  do. 


America  s  Sunday  Best. 


p 


E&V 


FOURTH  ESTATE 


Welcome  To  NAA 

For  THE  FIRST  time  in  more  than  75  years,  E&P  is  unable  to  wel¬ 
come  members  and  guests  attending  die  annual  meeting  of  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America  with  a  bright  red  carnation. 

Our  welcoming  table,  without  commercialism  except  for  copies  of  our 
convention  issue  containing  the  list  of  attendees,  has  always  been  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  registration  booths,  which  was  symbolic  of  our  close  associa¬ 
tion  and  support  of  ANPA,  now  NAA. 

Because  several  vendors  have  purchased  booth  space  in  a  separate 
location  at  the  conference  this  year,  NAA  has  established  “participation 
guidelines”  which  prohibit  anyone  from  distributing  material  in  the  reg¬ 
istration  area.  So  our  efforts  to  add  a  little  color  to  the  drab  convention 
halls  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  must  be  curtailed. 

Instead,  we  invite  everyone  to  pick  up  a  carnation  early  Monday 
morning  at  E&P’s  “Early  Bird  Reception”  just  prior  to  the  keynote 
breakfast,  and  to  visit  our  booth  in  the  exhibit  area. 


Go-Go  Years? 


The  Oldest  Publishers 
and  Advertisers  Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist,  established  March 
22, 1884;  Neu'spaperdom,  .March  1892;  The  Fourth  Estate,  March  1, 
1894;  Editor  &  Publisber,  June  29, 1901',  Adfertising,  June  22, 1925. 

James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912  - 1959 
President, 

Editor  Emeritus  Robert  U.  Brown  iext  i  isi 
Co-Publisher, 

Advertising/Research  D.  Colin  Phillips  (ext.  ii'’i 
Co-Publisher, 

Circulation/Production  Christopher  Phillips  iext.  ii6i 


Executive  Editor  John  P  ConsoU  iext  22S| 
Senior  Editor  George  Gameau  iext.  22.si 

Associate  Editors  David  Astor  iext.  226| 

Tony  Case  iext  22«i 
Jodi  B.  Cohen  iext.  2291 
Dorothy  Giobbe  iext  2271 
Laura  Reina  iext.  2221 
Jim  Rosenberg  iext.  2241 
Midwest  Editor  Mark  Fitzgerald 
Washington  Editor  Debra  Gersh  Hernandez 
West  Coast  Editor  M.L.  Stein 

Copy  Editor  Jennifer  S.Waber  iext  z.wi 
Art  Director  Hector  W.  Marrero  iext  2211 

Art/Graphic  Assistant  Lery  Chan 

Art  Assistant  Quincee  M.  Robinson 

Editorial 

ProducUon  Mans^er  Robert  Rivera  iext  2201 


Vice  President  Advertising  Michael  J  Dardano  iext.  issi 

Sales  Representatives  Joan  F.  Huhauser  iext.  issi 
(New  York)  Betsy  Maloney  iext.  is9| 
Sales  Representatives  Anthony  R.  George 
(Chicago)  Richard  H.  Henrichs 


The  reported  $3  billion  in  newspaper  deals  in  1995  has  some 
wondering  whether  the  buying  spree  of  a  decade  ago  is  making  a 
comeback.  (See  our  story  on  page  18.)  While  newspaper  proper¬ 
ties  are  changing  hands  at  a  rapid  pace,  it  would  be  wrong,  according  to 
investment  bankers,  to  liken  the  current  situation  to  the  go-go  years  of 
the  late  1980s.  Back  then,  everyone  —  from  established  chains  to  new¬ 
comers  —  were  competing  to  buy  properties,  which  raised  prices  to 
mind-boggling  levels.  Today,  the  buying  field  has  been  weeded  out.  Junk 
bonds,  a  popular  financing  tool  of  the  ’80s,  have  largely  disappeared. 
Today’s  purchasers  are  companies  making  more  strategic  buys.  But  with 
newspapers  once  again  beginning  to  show  strong  profit  margins  and 
healthy  cash  flow,  it’s  good  to  see  they  are  once  again  hot  investments. 


The  Fourth  Estate 


By  Steve  Greenberg 


COSTVOU  READERS. 
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Welcome  to 
the  club 

So  STAFFERS  AT  the  PottsviUe  (Pa.) 

Republican  are  upset  at  not  getting 
adequately  compensated  for  their  work? 
All  I  can  say  is,  welcome  to  the  club. 

Frankly,  a  starting  salary  of  $300  a 
week  for  a  reporter  with  no  previous 
exp>erience  is  not  all  that  unusual  for  a 
small-town  pap>er.  In  fact,  compared  to 
many,  it’s  pretty  good. 

I’m  not  advocating  abuse  of  employ¬ 
ees,  but  when  it  comes  to  small  news¬ 
papers,  long  hours  and  low  pay  are  the 
nature  of  the  beast.  Small  papers  are 
the  first  rung  on  the  journalism  ladder, 
and  it  is  only  after  you  have  climbed  that 
rung  that  you  can  talk  about  such  niceties 
as  better  pay.  In  the  meantime,  you  real¬ 
ly  should  be  happy  to  have  a  job. 

By  the  way,  if  these  journalists  are  so 
righteously  indignant  over  this,  why 
won’t  they  allow  their 
names  to  be  used? 

How  much  stock  can 
we  be  asked  to  put  in 
what  anonymous 
sources  say? 

Gary  Pallassino 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Aborting 
distortion 

I  CAN’T  WAIT  for  all 
the  self-righteous 
bleating  from  editors 
who  say  they  never 
manipulate  photos. 

While  I’m  sure  (and  1 
hope)  that  their 
protests  are  valid,  the 
ethical  breaches  that 
Bill  Mahon  cites  in 
Shop  Talk  At  Thirty 
(E&P,  Mardi  2)  are  even 
one  instance  too  many. 

Mahon’s  article 
reminded  me  of  a 
seminar  1  attended  on 
electronic  photo  edit¬ 
ing  in  Worcester,  . 

Mass.,  in  1993  Its  one, 
clear,  overriding  mes¬ 
sage?  Don’t  distort  the 
content  of  any  photo. 

Period. 


When  1  arrived  home  that  evening,  1 
opened  my  Sports  Illustrated  to  read  its 
Letter  from  the  Publisher,  trumpeting 
how  wonderful  to  be  able  to  electroni¬ 
cally  manipulate  a  photo  that  accompa¬ 
nied  an  article  on  a  fantasy  college  foot¬ 
ball  game. 

1  wrote  SI,  pointing  out  what  I’d  just 
learned  at  my  seminar.  1  even  suggested 
that,  perhaps  in  an  anniversary  issue, 
we’d  see  Joe  Namath’s  head  on  swim¬ 
suit  model  Elle  MacPherson’s  body  in  a 
recreation  of  that  famous  pantyhose  ad 
of  the  1970s.  The  suggested  accompa¬ 
nying  article,  ostensibly  on  the  ethics  of 
athletic  endorsements:  “It’s  Not 
Whether  You  Win  or  Lose,  It’s  How  You 
Play  the  Game.” 

SI  never  printed  that  letter.  I’m  hop¬ 
ing  you’ll  print  this 

Victor  E.  DeRubeis 

Weymouth,  Mass. 

Let's  work 
together 

WHERE  HAS 
Editor  & 

Publisher  been  for  the 
past  decade?  (See 
Postal  Favoritism, 
Editorial,  March  23, 
1996.)  Some  third-class 
mailers,  catalogers  in 
particular,  have  seen 
postal  rates  climb  in 
excess  of  90  percent 
since  1988  —  far 
ahead  of  any  group  of 
postal  customers.  Even 
a  quick  check  of  rate 
histories  would  reveal 
that  third<lass  mailers 
have  received  no  spe¬ 
cial  treatment  from  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  nor 
from  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission.  Indeed, 
third<lass  ratepayers 
have  increased  their 
contribution  to  USPS 
oveihead  costs  sub¬ 
stantially  during  the 
past  eight  years. 

The  unfortunate 
comments  from  the 
CEO  of  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America, 


Newspaperdom’^ 


50  YEARS  AGO. . .  The  23rd 
annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  welcomed 
three  Russian  editors  as  spe¬ 
cial  guests.  Although  there  was 
a  wide  variance  of  opinion 
between  the  Russian  and  U.S. 
editors  on  what  constitutes  a 
free  press,  the  meeting  was 
historic. 

The  visiting  editors  said 
they  believed  in  exchange  ol 
information  and  would  wel¬ 
come  more  U.S.  coijespon- 
dents  in  Russia  and  would  try 
to  achieve  that.  ASNE  revealed 
it  had  been  asked  by  the 
chairman  of  UNESCO  to  help 
write  the  Draft  Convention  on 
world  freedom  of  information 
for  presentation  to  all  nations. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association, 
announced  that  its  theme  for 
the  year  is  “All  business  is 
local.” 

From  Editor  &  Pubusher 
April  27,  1946 


deriding  direct  mail  advertising,  may  be 
predictable  —  ahce  new^per  publMiers 
coined  the  term  “junk  mail”  in  the  1950s. 
Yet,  there’s  plenty  of  room  in  the  market¬ 
place  for  all  types  of  advertising  media. 

It  is  unfortunate  when  such  a  biased 
account  of  postal  reclassification  is  used 
by  anyone  who  has  concern  about  the 
future  viability  of  the  Postal  Service. 

The  time  has  long  passed  when  there 
should  be  agitation  between  customers 
of  different  classes  of  mail.  Rates  need  to 
be  fairly  set  according  to  the  costs  of 
handling  and  delivery;  only  this  will 
keep  the  Postal  Service  competitive 
while  protecting  the  quality  of  service 
we  all  receive. 

Cost  containment  is  the  order  of  this 
decade.  M  postal  customers  —  includ¬ 
ing  publishers,  direct  mailers,  and  the 
general  public  —  need  to  unite  and  urge 
postal  reform  measures  that  will  provide 
USPS  management  and  labor  with 
incentives  for  controlling  costs. 

We  welcome  the  NAA’s  support,  as 
well  as  that  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  as  we 
put  forth  proposals  that  can  help  make 
this  happen. 

Jerry  Cerasale 
Cerasale  is  senior  vice  president  of 
government  affairs  at  Direct 
Marketing  Association  Inc. 
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In  planning  for  our  future  forest, 
millions  of  seedlings  a  year 
are  just  the  beginning.. 


^^a/tuAxx£E^ 


forest  is  the  foundation  of  everything  we  do  so  it’s  natural  that  a  significant  part  of  our  forest 


management  activities  focus  on  forest  renewal. 


The  6  to  10  million  seedlings  we  plant  each  year 


are  stock  selected  for  their  growth  and  survival  characteristics.  To  date,  we've  planted  over  180  million 


seedlings,  ensuring  continuity  of  our  forest  and  fibre  supply. 


Although  planting  is  the  best  refor¬ 


estation  solution  for  certain  areas,  in  many  others  we  allow  natural  regeneration  to  take  its  course. 

Nature  does  a  great  job  of  renewing  the  forest,  at  a  far  lower  cost  than  planting. 


and  we  help  it  along  with  a  number  of  specialized  methods. 


Knowing  the 


forest  we  work  in  and  recognizing  the  characteristics  and  potential  of  different 
sites  is  key  to  effective  forest  renewal.  In  some  areas,  we  use  a  technique  called 
Careful  Logging  Around  Advanced  Growth,  which  is  just  what  it  sounds  like.  Part  of 
our  "light  footprint"  approach,  CLAAG  involves  making  a  special  effort  to  protect 


healthy  young  growth  that  will  take  over  the  harvested  areas  and  renew  the  forest. 


We  are  the 


proud  stewards  of  some  of  the  wettest  forest  in  North  America,  and  in  wet  low  ground  sites  where  there 
is  a  dense  forest  canopy  and  little  advanced  growth  but  lots  of  good  moss  seedbeds,  we  use  a  technique 
called  Group  Seed  Trees.  Clumps  of  20  to  50  mature  trees  are  left  at  regular  intervals  to  provide  a  seed 
source  for  the  surrounding  harvested  area.  Another  effective  way  to  seed  an  area  with  no  ground  impact 
is  by  air,  the  same  way  nature  uses  the  wind.  We've  developed  a  unique  method 
of  seeding  black  spruce  by  helicopter  on  the  soft,  spongey  ground  where  they 


grow  best. 


We  share  our  commitment  to  future  forests  with  government 


and  citizens'  organizations  and  work  with  them  to  achieve  our  common  goal  of 
maintaining  a  healthy,  productive,  multiple-use  forest  in  perpetuity. 
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62  other  Pulitzers,  the  hundreds  of  journalists 


in  Knight- Ridder  have  won  over  the  years. 


And  with  their  continued  dedication  to 


excellence,  we  know  it  won’t  be  the  last, 


Jim  Morin  has  been  considered  one 


of  the  nation’s  sharpest  political  cartoonists. 


Attacking  hypocrisy  in  a  bold  and  Inventive 
way.  That’s  why  it  came  as  no  surprise  to  any- 


imsel 


was  awarded  a  Pulitzei 


this  month.  It’s 


just  the  latest  of  the  many  awards,  including 


KNIGHPRIDDER 


EVERY  SATURDAY  SINCE  1884 


Gathering 
In  Gotham 


gN  1,200  of  the 

p  newspaper  pub-  Newi 

d  executives  are 

o  attend  this  year’s  Assod 

r  Association  of 

inual  convention  in  AfTlGriCd 

City,  April  28-May  1 

at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  qq 

The  convention  theme,  “A 
Day  in  the  Life  of  a  Newspa-  thlS  1/1 

per,”  will  explore  issues  affect¬ 
ing  the  industry  on  a  depart-  A/filV  V 

ment  by  department  basis. 

Prominent  figures  from  the 
world  of  politics,  fashion,  sports,  business  and  reli¬ 
gion  will  address  the  publishers. 

“This  is  an  exciting  time  in  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  —  our  core  newspaper  business  grew  to  $46  bil¬ 
lion  and  we  lead  all  other  media  in  the  expansion  of 
online  media  services,”  said  John  Sturm,  NAA  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO.  “Our  annual  convention  will  provide 
publishers  with  a  unique  chance  to  assess  the 
achievements  of  our  industry  and  will  provide  infor¬ 
mation  they  can  use  to  remain  competitive  in 
today’s  increasingly  converging  media  marketplace.” 

During  the  conference,  Uzal  Martz,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  PottstHlle  (Pa.)  Republican,  will 
turn  over  the  reigns  of  NAA  chairman  to  John  Cur 
ley,  chairman,  president  and  CEO  of 
Gannett  Co. 

David  Cox,  president  and  CEO  of 
Cowles  Media  Co.,  Minneapolis,  will 
move  up  to  serve  as  vice  chairman; 

Richard  Gottlieb,  president  and  CEO 
of  Lee  Enterprises,  will  become  secre¬ 
tary;  and  Billy  Morris  II,  chairman  and 
CEO  of  Morris  Communications,  will 
serve  as  treasurer.  Martz  will  remain 
on  the  board  for  one  year  as  immedi¬ 
ate  past  chairman.  ^ 

During  the  convention,  NAA  § 
members  will  vote  to  fill  six  seats  on  “ 
the  board  of  directors  and  will  elect  o 
new  officers.  The  new  board  nomi-  | 
nees  are  Alan  Horton,  senior  vice  pres-  <« 
ident/newspapers,  Scripps  Howard;  g 
Boisfeuillet  Jones  Jr.,  president/gen-  g 
eral  manager,  the  Washington  Post,  | 

John  Madigan,  chairman,  president  ^ 
and  CEO,  Tribune  Co.;  Michael  Parta,  § 
publisher,  New  York  Mills  (Minn.)  g 
Herald  and  the  Periiam,  Minn.,  Enter-  z 


Newspaper 
Assodation  of 
America's  annual 
convention  begins 
this  week  in 
New  York  City 


prise-Bulletin;  Jzy  Smith,  pres- 
^dOGr  idem,  Cox  Newspapers;  and 

Louis  “Chip”  Weil  III,  presi- 
tion  of  dent/CEO,  Central  Newspa¬ 

pers  Inc. 

'  dnnUdI  Sunday,  April  28,  NAA 

will  present  “CyberSunday,” 
n  bSQinS  showcasing  the  latest  new 

^  media  technology  and  ser- 

in  vices.  CyberSunday' will  begin 

with  the  opening  of  the  sec- 
rU  f'jfw  ond  annual  New  Media  Lab, 

'  which  will  give  newspaper 

executives  a  chance  to  see 
firsthand  what  their  colleagues  are  doing  to  capital¬ 
ize  on  digital  technology. 

In  addition,  the  NAA’s  new“CyberCafe”on  Sunday 
will  feature  demonstrations  of  innovative  newspa¬ 
per  online  products  representing  a  variety  of 
approaches  to  electronic  newspaper  publishing. 
There  will  also  be  opportunities  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  to  participate  in  hands-on  “surfing.” 

Newspapers  scheduled  to  present  include:  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette-,  Boston 
Globe-,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Gazette,  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle-,  New  Jersey  Online  (Advance  Publications);  and 
the  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Standard  Times. 


A  list  of  invited  exhibitors  includes  IBM,  Apple, 
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Receptions  During 
The  NAA  Convention 


IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  annual  convention  in  New  York 
City,  a  number  of  organizations  will 
hold  cocktail  parties,  dinners  and 
assorted  entertainment  events.  Admit¬ 
tance  to  these  events  is  usually  by 
invitation  only.  Among  the  social 
events  are  the  following: 

SUNDAY,  APRIL  28 

Freedom  Forum  reception,  brunch 
—  11:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m..  Starlight 
Roof,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel;  panel 
discussion  on  “Journalism  Education: 
Proud  Past;  Fragile  Future?”  to  follow 
Parade  vm^^mnc/react  magazine 
reception,  cocktails  and  hors 
d’oeuvres  —  5  p.m.  to  8  p.m.. 


Starlight  Roof,  Waldorf-Astoria 

MONDAY.  APRIL  29 

Editor  &  Publisher  magazine 
reception  —  7  a.m.  to  8  a.m.  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria 

New  York  Times  and  Newsday  buf¬ 
fet  reception  —  5:30  p.m.  to  8:30 
p.m..  Metropolitan  Museum  of  .\rt 

TUESDAY.  APRIL  30 

USA  Weekend  reception  — 

12:15  p.m.  to  1  p.m..  Grand  Ballroom 
Foyer,  Waldorf-Astoria 

King  Features  reception,  cocktails 
and  buffet  —  6  p.m.  to  7:30  p.m.; 
cabaret  featuring  Nancy  Dussault  — 
7:30  p.m.  to  8:30  p.m.  —  Cotillion 
Room,  Hotel  Pierre 


Netscape  Communications, 

New  Century  Network,  and 
Careerpath. 

The  exhibits  will  be  open 
from  1  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  on  Sunday, 

April  28  in  the  Jade  Room  of 
the  Waldorf.  Newspaper  com¬ 
pany  demonstrations  will  take 
place  in  the  Basildon  Room. 

The  New  Media  Lab  will 
continue  on  Monday  and 
Tliesday,  with  private  demon¬ 
strations  from  9  a.m.  to  3  pm. 
and  exhibits  open  from 
3  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  in  the  Jade 
Room.  Surfing  stations  will  be 
open  from  9  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m. 
in  the  Basildon  Room. 

The  convention  will  begin 
with  “Day  Breaker"  sessions 
each  morning  on  the  topics  of 
newsprint,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing,  cultivating  young  readers 
and  an  adaptation  of  “60  Ideas 
in  60  Minutes.” 

SUNDAY.  APRIL  28 

A  special  session,  “Big  Ideas  for  Small  Newspa¬ 
pers,”  will  be  held  from  8:30  a.m.  to  10  a.m.  in  the 
Empire  Room.  Attendees  will  share  ideas  for  gener¬ 
ating  revenue,  containing  costs  and  starting  new 
products  at  newspapers  with  less  than  75,000  cir¬ 
culation.  It  will  be  moderated  by  Dave  Tipton  of  TIP 
Enterprises  &  Small  Print,  Peru,  Ind. 

The  World  Press  Freedom  Committee  will  hold 
its  20th  armiversary  meeting  at  2  p.m.  in  the  Con- 
rade  Salon.  A  full  agenda  will  feature  updates  on 
developments  on  press  freedom  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe,  at  UNESCO,  the  Council  of  Europe, 
the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission  and  elsewhere. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  29 

Two  “Day  Breaker”  workshops  will  be  run  con¬ 
currently  from  7  a.m.  to  7:45  a.m.  At  the  first,“Clas- 
sified:  Ripe  for  the  Picking,”  the  NAA  Classified  Task 
Force  will  tell  what  it  found  in  its  study  of  the 
opportunities,  liabilities  and  possibilities  surround¬ 
ing  today’s  classified  advertising  business.  The  sec¬ 
ond  workshop,  “Talking  With  the  Experts:  Publish¬ 
ing  in  2010,”  will  be  moderated  by  Jean  Gaddy  Wil¬ 
son,  director  of  New  Directions  for  News. 

An  “early  bird”  reception  by  Editor  &  Publisher 
magazine  will  be  held  from  7  a.m.  to  8  a.m.  in  the 
foyer  outside  the  ballroom. 

Convention  attendees  will  be  welcomed  by  New 
York  City  Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani  at  an  8  a.m.  break¬ 
fast  session.  Outgoing  chairman  Martz  will  then 
address  the  convention. 

He  will  be  followed  by  NAA  chairman  Sturm,  who 
will  report  on  the  state  of  NAA.  Also  on  the  Monday 
morning  program  will  be  Stephan  Carter,  professor 
at  Yale  Law  School. 

The  Associated  Press  annual  meeting  will  begin  at 
10  a.m.  and  run  until  noon.  It  will  be  held  in  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Church,  across  the  street  from  the 
Waldorf.  Sen.  Alan  Simpson  (R-Wyo.)  is  scheduled  to 


address  the  Associated  Press  luncheon  at  12:30  p.m. 
in  the  Waldorf  grand  ballroom. 

Beginning  at  3  p.m.,  Sumner  Redstone,  chairman 
and  CEO  of  Viacom  International,  is  expected  to 
moderate  a  panel  on  arts  &  entertainment  reporting. 

TUESDAY.  APRIL  30 

The  “Future  of  Classified”  workshop  will  be 
repeated  at  7  a.m.  and  a  second  concurrent  woik- 
shop  will  be  held  on  newsprint. 

At  8  a.m.,  results  of  a  joint  NAA-American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  study  on  “Generation  X:  Cul¬ 
tivating  Young  Readers”  will  be  discussed  in  the 
Empire  Room  of  the  Waldorf. 

A  panel  on  “Local  News:  The  Franchise,”  moder¬ 
ated  by  Gregory  Favre,  executive  editor  of  the 
Sacramento  Bee,  will  be  held  from  9:30  a.m.  to  11 
a.m.  at  St.  Bartholomew’s.  Author  Jonathon  Kozol 
will  also  speak  to  the  audience. 

A  panel  on  retail  advertising  and  the  fashion 
industry  will  follow  from  11  a.m.  till  noon  and 
William  Bennett,  former  Secretary  of  Education,  is 
scheduled  to  speak  at  the  1  p.m.  luncheon  at  the 
Waldorf. 

Netscape’s  Jim  Barksdale  will  then  address  a  ses¬ 
sion  on  new  media  to  be  held  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 
from  3  p.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

WEDNESDAY.  MAY  1 

A  7  a.m.  workshop,  “60  ideas  in  60  minutes”  will 
be  held  at  the  Waldorf.  An  8:30  a.m.  panel  on  finan¬ 
cial  coverage  will  be  chaired  by  Robert  Hall,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Daily  News 
at  St.  Bartholomew’s. 

National  Hockey  League  Commissioner  Gary 
Bettman  is  scheduled  to  address  a  session  on  sports 
coverage  at  10  a.m.  at  St.  Bart’s.  Another  sports  fig¬ 
ure,  Dallas  Cowboys  owner  Jerry  Jones,  is  scheduled 
to  address  the  NAA  annual  luncheon  in  the  Waldorf 
at  12:30  p.m. 
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*  In  just  j  years.  USA  WEEKEND  s  Mak6A  0ifferet1ce'Day  has  become 
the  nation  s  largest  day  of  community  service,  ft.is  sponsored  with  470 
carrier  ne-v/spapers  Partners  and-ach/ertising  sponsors  include.  The 
Points  of  Ljtjht  Foundation.  Campdei]  Soup  Company  Plymouth.’ ancf 
Allstahr  Insurance- Co  ’  -  .  ;  , 


For  more  information  caii  Dave  Barber  at  212-715  2131 


BY  DEBRA  GERSH  HERNANDEZ 


Curley  Plans 
Continuity 


THE  CHANGES  in  the  Newspaper  Associa- 
erica  this  year  —  and  the  ones  to  come 
officials  have  stressed  the  importance  of 


Incoming  Newspaper 
Association  of  America 
chairman  John  Curley 
says  he'll  proceed  with 
the  organization's 
visioning  process,  but 
offers  some  advice 
of  his  own 


ling  NAA  chairman  John  J.  Curley,  president, 
5n  and  CEO  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  plans  during 
to  continue  with  the  visioning  process 
already  in  place. 

“1  have  a  view  of  the  organization  that  the  presi¬ 
dent,  in  this  case  John  Sturm,  runs  it.The  board,  like 
other  boards,  reviews,  goes  over  the  issues,  super¬ 
vises  when  required,  makes  sure  the  funding  is 

there,  and  stays  out 
of  the  way,”  Curley 
said.  “I  think  John 
and  his  staff  know 
the  goals  and  carry 
them  out. 

“1  just  think  my 
philosophy  is,  John 
and  the  key  execu¬ 
tives  and  staff  run 
it  based  on  goals. 
We  can’t  have  a 
stop-and-go  policy. 
It  has  got  to  tran¬ 
scend  time,”  he 
said.  “We  have  to 
lock  in  on  a  vision- 
ing  plan  and  keep 
it  growing,  rather 

than  change  from  year  to  year.” 

Although  the  nature  of  policy  issues  lends  itself  to 
continual  change,  Curley  cited  the  importance  of 
membership  input  and  the  need  for  the  chairman 
not  to  transform  NAA  policy  himself. 

It  was  the  “visioning  process”  —  led  by  Curley’s 
predecessor,  Uzal  H.  Martz  Jr.,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican  —  that  Cur¬ 
ley  said  formed  the  “basis  for  where  NAA  staff 
spends  its  time  and  money.” 

“Last  year  was  the  first  full  year  to  focus  on  the 
realigned  goals  and  the  need  to  build  on  them  and 
keep  going,”  Curley  said. 

Citing  the  strength  of  NAA’s  marketing  and  gov¬ 
ernment  affairs  activities,  Curley  noted,  “One  thing 
NAA  needs  to  be  forceful  and  on  top  of  is  stressing 
the  fact  that  the  members  must  keep  making  strides 
in  minority  promotion  and  hiring.” 

While  he  noted  that  process  “is  individual,  news¬ 
paper  by  newspaper,”  Curley  added  that, “NAA  needs 
to  keep  making  that  point.  It  is  gotxl  business  and  it 
is  fair.” 
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Further,  Curley  believes  he 
is  taking  over  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  a  vital  industry,  not 
one  that  is  a  failing  dinosaur, 
as  some  have  called  it. 

“1  think  the  newspaper 
industry  is  in  better  shape 
than  rejxjrts  would  indicate,” 
he  said. 

“In  virtually  every  market, 
newspapers  do  have  as  read¬ 
ers  the  folks  who  advertisers 
want:  People  with  good 
demos  [demographics],  good 
education,  people  interested 
in  government  —  we  get 
about  80%  of  those  people.  No  other 
kind  of  media  can  say  that. 

“Sometimes  we  don’t  stress  that 
enough  on  a  national  scale,”  Curley 
added. 

“While  circulation  may  be  sideways, 
the  pass-along  rate  continues  to  rise,”  he 
explained.  “There  are  more  people  in 
households  where  both  go  to  work.  As  a 
result,  people  buy  more  single  copy 
papers,  sit  in  [coffee  shops  or  elsewhere] 
and  read.  It’s  a  part  of  their  morning  or 
even  lunch  hour.  Our  readership  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  increase. 

“For  that  reason,  we  are  able  to  con¬ 
vince  advertisers  that  we  are  doing  well. 

People  are  reading  the  paper,”  Curley 
said. 

Curley  suggested  the  industry  overcome  talking 
only  about  circulation  and  promote  what  it  has. 

But  rather  than  charge  NAA  with  undertaking  a 
national  promotion  campaign,  Curley  said  newspa¬ 
pers  would  be  better  served  to  use  their  own  demo¬ 
graphics  and  pitch  their  own  space. 

“You  know  what  you  want  to  sell,”  he  said.  “If  you 
get  into  a  generic  campaign,  you  only  promote  a 
concept,  not  what  you  specifically  are  doing  well. 
Each  newspaper  has  its  own  nuances  and  targets. 
We  do  have  a  decent  story  to  tell.” 

In  addition  to  the  business  and  policy  sides  of  the 
industry,  Curley  said  newspapers  also  must  examine 
the  reporting. 

“1  think  that  with  the  press  freedom,  we  have  to 
continue  to  be  responsible  in  the  reporting  con¬ 
text,”  he  said.  “Sometimes  reporters  get  a  little 
sloppy,  careless. 

(See  Curley  on  page  108) 


“One  thing  NAA 
needs  to  be 
forceful  and  on  top 
of  is  stressing  the 
fact  that  the 
members  must 
keep  making 
strides  in  minority 
promotion  and 
hiring." 

—  John  Curley, 
incoming  NAA 
chairman  and 
president, 
chairman  and  CEO 
of  Gannett  Co. 


BY  DOROTHY  GIOBBE 


From  ‘Who  s  Wh 
To  Who’s  He? 


Past  chairmen 
recall  their  stints  as 
head  of  the  publishers 
association 


foWE  WILSON  LAUGHS 
wheri  asked  what  he’s  been 
up  to  since  his  tenure  expired 
as  cMinnan  of  the  American 
NewSaper  Publishers  Associ- 

i^^^i^bess  it’s  like  my  friend 
Richard  J.V  Johnson  said  — 
you  go  from  ‘Who’s  Who’  to 
who’s  he?’’Wilson  said. 

Wilson,  publisher  of  the  Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor, 
is  being  waggish,  of  course.  Far  from  fading  into 
obscurity,  the  former  chairman  of  the  ANPA  (1987  to 
1988)  has  made  a  point  of  staying  involved  with  the 
newspaper  industry. 

As  has  William  C.  Marcil,  publisher  of  the  Fargo, 
N.D.-Moorehead,  Mina.,  Forum  and  president  of  the 
Willmar,  Minn.,  West  Central  Tribune.  Marcil  served 
as  chairman  of  the  ANPA  from  1982  to  1984. 

Johnson,  chairman  and  publisher  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  held  the  reins  of  the  ANPA  from  1984  to 
1986.  As  the  last  two-year  chairman,  he  chuckles 
that  “there  are  some  who  will  say,  ‘See,  look  what 
Johnson  did  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  ANPA.’  ” 

All  three  chairmen  served  the  ANPA.  since 
renamed  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America,  as 
representatives  from  independent-,  medium-,  and 
small-circulation  newspapers.  At  the  time  of  John¬ 
son’s  stewardship,  the  Chronicle,  now  a  Hearst 
newspaper,  was  independently  owned  by  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Endowment. 

The  Forum  has  a  weekday  circulation  of  55,0(X); 
the  West  Central  Tribune  tops  17,000;  and  the  Mon¬ 
itor  reaches  22,000  Monday  through  Saturday. 

All  three  characterize  their  leadership  terms  as 
extremely  fulfilling,  affording  them  the  opportunity 
to  collaborate  with  colleagues  at  all  levels  on  chal¬ 
lenges  facing  the  industry. 


And,  the  former  chairmen 
said,  the  most  pressing  issues 
that  faced  the  industry  15 
years  ago  —  namely^  telecom¬ 
munications  and  postal  rates 
—  haven’t  changed. 

“Then,  it  was  the  breakup 
of  AT&TT  Marcil  said.  “Now, 
it’s  all  coming  around  again 
with  the  Baby  Bells  merging 

together.” 

“I  see  no  change  in  [the  Postal  Commission’s] 
stand  on  the  issues,  and  its  relationship  with  direct 
mailers  is  as  close  as  ever,”  Wilson  said. 

Johnson  agreed.  “It’s  a  heU  of  a  problem.The  post 
office  is  determined  to  get  into  business  of  privatiz¬ 
ing  information  delivery  and  they  are  one  of  our 
greatest  competitors.” 

The  explosion  of  technology  and  the  implications 
for  communications,  they  said,  is  an  area  in  which 
newspaper  companies  must  continue  to  vigorously 
invest  and  compete. 

The  development  of  technology,  Marcil  said,  “is  a 
completely  different  animal  than  I  envisioned  it  10 
or  12  years  ago.  It’s  more  sophisticated  and  the 
technology  has  advanced  rapidly.  However,  they 
have  not  developed  user-friendly  newspapers  to  this 
point.” 

In  fact,  Marcil  said,  current  forms  of  electronic 
newspapers  are  “basically  for  nerds.” 

Despite  fragmentation  and  increasing  pressure 
from  other  media,  Wilson  believes  the  quality  of 
newspaper  journalism  is  “head  and  shoulders”  above 
other  outlets  where  “anybody’s  half-baked  idea”  is 
lent  credibility. 

“When  you  compare  that  with  newspapers’  care¬ 
ful  editing  and  reporting,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  very 
(See  Past  on  page  108) 


Former  ANPA  [now 
NAA)  chairmen  (from 
left)  William  Marcil, 
George  Wilson  and 
Richard  J.V.  Johnson 
say  the  most  pressing 
issues  that  faced 
the  industry  15  years 
ago  —  namely 
telecommunications 
and  postal  rates  — 
haven't  changed. 
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BY  TONY  CASE 


Return  To  The 
Go-Go^ars? 


■PittWSPAPER  ACQUISITION  frenzy  of  1995  has 
nme  ijuestioning  whether  the  socalled  go-go  years 
pf  the  niid-1980s  —  a  heady  time  of  unprecedented 
liumbers  of  sales  and  record  prices  that  came  to  a 
flashing  halt  with  the  recession  of  the  early  part  of 

rs  decade  —  are  back. 

_ According  to  the  broker  Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  daily  newspaper  transactions  last  year 
amounted  to  $3  billion,  with  88  titles  changing 
hands.  It  was  the  most  active  year  since  1986,  when 
87  properties  worth  $3  billion  were  bought  and 
sold. 

“The  activity  is  there,”  said 
Kevin  M.  Lavalla,  managing 
director  of  the  investment 
bank  Veronis,  Suhler  &  Associ¬ 
ates  Inc.  “There  are  a  lot  of 
sales  taking  place,  and  values 
are  high  again.” 

Veronis,  Suhler  reported 
that  the  value  of  the  average 
newspaper  transaction  in 
1995  was  $153.1  million,  up 
from  1994’s  $60.4  million  and 
higher  than  any  time  so  far 
this  decade.  The  only  other 
year  deals  exceeded  $  100  mil¬ 
lion  was  1993,  which  saw  sev¬ 
eral  major  debt  offerings  and 
private  placements  and  the 
New  York  Times  Co.’s  $  1  bil¬ 
lion  purchase  of  the  Boston 
Globe  —  to  date,  the  biggest 
single  acquisition  of  the  ’90s. 

HIGH  TIMES  IN  THE  ’80S 

The  newspaper  business  enjoyed  some 
extremely  profitable  times  following  the  recession 
of  the  early  ’80s,  and  everyone  —  from  big,  estab¬ 
lished  chains  to  brash  newcomers  —  wanted  in  the 
acquisition  game.  As  the  demand  for  properties 
grew,  prices  soared  to  mind-boggling  levels. 

Many  investors  back  then  overpaid.  Take  Ralph 
Ingersoll  II,  who  laid  out  what  most  considered  to 
be  a  ludicrous  amount  —  somewhere  between 
$125  million  and  $150  million,  according  to  reports 
—  for  the  70,000-circulation  Morristown,  N.J., 
Daily  Record. 

Mavericks  the  likes  of  Ingersoll  —  who  used  a 
popular  financing  tool  of  the  ’80s,  junk  bonds,  to 
buy  newspapers  —  have  largely  disappeared  from 
the  scene. 

In  the  peak  year  of  1986,  with  values  up  and  a 


punishing  capital  gains  tax  change  slated  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  January,  many  family  owners  cashed  in. 
Financial  institutions  and  other  entrepreneurs,  who 
knew  little  about  newspapering  but  were  eager  to 
get  into  the  business,  willingly  paid  top  dollar  for 
the  privilege.  Families,  in  cases  such  as  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  Des  Moines  Register,  sold  to 
chains,  as  well. 

SLOWDOWN  IN  THE  ’90S 

Then  came  the  economic  slump  of  the  early 
’90s,  which  forced  down  advertising  income  and 
caused  newspaper  revenues  to  fall  instead  of  rise 
for  the  first  time  in  modem  history. 

Suddenly,  newspapers  weren’t  so  sexy  anymore. 
Deals  dried  up.  Closures  supplanted  takeovers.  In 
1991,  only  35  dailies  valued  at  $315  million  got  new 
owners. 

The  industry  would  recover  along  with  the  econ¬ 
omy,  only  to  be  sacked  by  rising  expenses  — 
including  historic  newsprint  increases  —  and 
accelerated  consolidations  among  retail  businesses. 
But  publishers  fought  back  by  instituting  strict  cost¬ 
cutting  measures  —  in  some  cases,  firing  thousands 
of  people  and  even  shutting  down  newspapers. 
Employing  the  lean-and-mean 
tactic,  newspapers  reduced 
their  cost  structures  and 
helped  push  values  higher. 

SIGNS  OF  LIFE 

After  lagging  behind  the 
market  for  years,  public  news¬ 
paper  stocks  are  showing 
“renewed  signs  of  life,”  said  a 
report  by  the  investment 
bank  Alex.  Brown  &  Sons 
Inc.,  which  noted  that 
through  last  February,  news¬ 
paper  share  prices  were  up  a 
strong  6.9%,  ahead  of  the  S&P 
500’s  3  9%  gain.  (The  table  on 
page  107  shows  nearly  all 
stock  prices  improved  over  a 
year  ago.) 

The  Internet?  Cable  TV? 

Defying  all  odds  in  this  elec¬ 
tronic  era,  newspapers  —  with 
their  strong  maiket  franchises, 
remarkable  profit  margins 
and  healthy  cash  flow  —  are 
hot  investments  once  again. 

Last  year  brought  some  of 


$3  billion  in 
newspaper  deals 
in  1995  has  some 
wondering 
whether  the 
buying  spree  of  a 
decade  ago  is 
making  a 
comeback 


"There's  no  go-go.  Everything 
is  very  sane.  People  aren't  out 
there  buying  a  newspaper 
wherever  it  is.  You  have 
companies  making  strategic 
acquisitions  according  to 
geography  or  size." 

—  Kevin  M.  Lavalla,  managing 
director  of  the  investment  bank 
Veronis,  Suhler  &  Associates  Inc. 
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the  biggest  newspaper  deals  ever. 

The  granddaddies  were  Walt  Dis¬ 
ney  Co.’s  $19  billion  merger  with 
Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.,  which 
involved  eight  dailies  and  several 
dozen  weeklies  worth  $1.1  billion, 
and  Gannett  Co.’s  $1.7  billion  pur¬ 
chase  of  Multimedia  Inc.,  including 
60  daily  and  weekly  papers  valued 
at  $540  million. 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc. 
spent  $373  million  to  acquire  the 
News  &  Observer  in  Raleigh,  N.C., 
and  Knight-Ridder  Inc.  paid  $360 
million  for  Lesher  Communications 
Inc.  while  reaping  $115  million 
from  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
sale. 

Morris  Communications  Corp. 
got  Stauffer  Communications  Inc. 
for  $283  million,  while  Media  Gen¬ 
eral  Inc.  spent  $230  million  for 
Worrell  Enterprises  Inc. 

And  what  tale  of  high-flying 
newspaper  deals  would  be  com¬ 
plete  without  a  mention  of  W. 

Dean  Singleton.  A  major  player  in 
the  ’80s  who  has  continued  build¬ 
ing  his  empire  in  this  decade,  the 
Denver  Post  proprietor  last  year  purchased  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  New  England  papers  from  the  Miller  family  for 
an  undisclosed  sum.  And  Singleton’s  buying  mode 
carries  on,  as  he  got  nine  newspapers  from 
Hollinger  International  Inc.  just  this  month.  (See 
story  on  page  32.) 


deals  in  the  1980s  as  head  of  Henry 
Ansbacher  Inc.,  said:  “I  think  the 
temptation  is  to  take  individual  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  build  them  into  a 
trend,  but  the  only  fundamental 
trend  you’re  seeing  now  is  cluster¬ 
ing,  or  buying  adjacent  properties.” 

“In  the  ’80s,  everybody  wanted 
to  buy  newspapers,  period,”  Single- 
ton  recalled.  “You  had  the  groups 
wanting  to  get  bigger,  and  financial 
people  with  lots  of  capital  avail¬ 
able  wanting  to  get  into  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Now,  groups  are  rationalizing 
what  they  own.” 

Singleton’s  companies  publish 
93  newspapers  in  1 1  states,  includ¬ 
ing  clusters  of  properties  in  areas 
such  as  Colorado,  New  England 
and  New  Jersey. 

“It’s  better  to  have  five  newspa¬ 
pers  in  one  region  than  five  scat¬ 
tered  across  the  country,”  he 
explained. 

The  clustering  strategy  is  also 
reflected  in  two  of  last  year’s  major 
transactions:  Knight-Ridder's  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  lusher  papers  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  the  company  already 
owned  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  and  Richmond- 
based  Media  General’s  acquisition  of  Worrell, 
another  Virginia  chain. 

And  the  Canadian  newspaper  giant  Thomson 
Corp.,  which  used  to  purchase  properties  hither  and 
yon,  lately  has  concentrated  on  growing  its  regional 
bases,  such  as  Ohio. 


“I  think  the  temptation  is  to 
take  individual  circumstances 
and  build  them  into  a  trend,  but 
the  only  fundamental  trend 
you're  seeing  now  is 
clustering,  or  buying  adjacent 
properties." 

—  Christopher  Shaw,  founding 
partner  in  the  newly  formed 
investment  firm  Sextant 
Partners  who  orchestrated 
some  of  the  biggest  newspaper 
deals  in  the  1980s  as  head  of 
Henry  Ansbacher  Inc. 


NO  GO-GO 


But  while  acquisitions  are  on  the  upswing,  insid¬ 
ers  are  quick  to  differentiate  the  wave  of  the  ’80s 
from  the  current  brisk  pace. 

Whereas  a  decade  ago  75%  of  the  deals  involved 
independent  sellers,  today  newspaper  groups 
account  for  three-quarters  of  the  transactions, 
according  to  Dirks,  Van  Essen  —  hardly  surprising, 
considering  the  dramatic  decline  in  the  number  of 
independently  owned  newspapers.  (See  story  on 
page  20.)  Of  the  top-25  U.S.  chains,  ranked  by  circu¬ 
lation,  only  10  are  privately  held. 

With  the  buying  fury  of  the  ’80s  came  many  once- 
in-a-lifetime  opportunities,  and  buyers  snatched  up 
papers  seemingly  without  rhyme  or  reason.  But  the 
chains  driving  today’s  acquisitions  are  making  more 
cautious,  strategic  moves. 

“There’s  no  go-go,”  Lavalla  said  of  the  recent  activ¬ 
ity.  “Everything  is  very  sane.  People  aren’t  out  there 
buying  a  newspaper  wherever  it  is.  You  have  com¬ 
panies  making  strategic  acquisitions  according  to 
geography  or  size.  I  don’t  know  how  many  people 
I’ve  talked  to  who’ve  said,  ‘I  only  want  to  look  at 
daily  newspapers  with  50,000  circulation  or 
greater.’” 

THE  TREND  TOWARD  CLUSTERING 

Christopher  Shaw,  a  founding  partner  in  the 
newly  formed  investment  firm  Sextant  Partners 
who  orchestrated  some  of  the  biggest  newspaper 


A  MONOPOLY  SCENARIO? 

With  corporate  ownership  growing  and  media 
megametgers  in  vogue,  some  wonder  whether  the 
American  press  of  tomorrow  wUl  look  like  Canada, 
where  a  few  giants  —  Thomson,  Hollinger,  Southam 
—  control  most  of  the  daily  circulation. 

While  allowing  that  there  may  well  be  another 
deal  the  magnitude  of  the  Gannett-Multimedia  mar¬ 
riage,  Lavalla  doesn’t  see  a  scenario  in  which  two  or 
three  major  players  dominate  U.S.  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing. 

“There  are  too  many  financially  strong  public 
newspaper  companies,”  he  said.  “I  think  there’s 
always  going  to  be  a  New  York  Times  Co.,  there’s 
always  going  to  be  a  Tribune  Co.,  there’s  always 
going  to  be  a  Times  Mirror.” 

Shaw  offered  that,  while  another  merger  —  per¬ 
haps  even  one  among  two  of  the  10  largest  news¬ 
paper  companies  —  might  be  down  the  pike,  such 
predictions  are  tantamount  to  crystal-ball  gazing. 

At  any  rate,  observers  expect  the  lively  newspa¬ 
per  acquisition  climate  to  continue  —  at  least  for  a 
while. 

“I  don’t  see  anything  right  now  that  says  it’ll  slow 
down,”  Lavalla  said,  noting  that  the  economy  and 
interest  rates  are  stable. 

Others  are  also  optimistic.  The  investment  bank 
AdMedia  Corporate  Advisors  Inc.,  in  a  recent  survey 
(See  Go-Go  on  page  109) 
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BY  GEORGE  GARNEAU 


Selling 
Family  Jewels 


■OOK  AROUND  THE  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  convention  in  New  York  this  year  and  some 
familiar  faces  may  be  missing. 

The  statistics  show  a  steady  continuation  last  year 
of  a  decades-long  trend  —  independent  newspa- 

3ing  slowly  gobbled  up  by  chains. 

:  1978,  the  number  of  independent  papers 
nged  from  634  to  317,  with  a  drop  of  21  in 
1995  alone,  according  to  the  brokerage  firm  Diiks, 
Van  Essen  and  Associates. 

But  looking  at  the  personality  of  American  news 
papers  —  the  people  who  embody  the  traditions  of 

newspapers  as 
local  institutions 
—  the  trend  seems 
to  have  hit  espe¬ 
cially  hard  in  the 
past  year  or  so. 

Some  of  the 
most  prominent 
families  have  sold 
their  papers  — 
after  generations 
of  family  owner¬ 
ship,  long  histories 
of  community  ser¬ 
vice,  and  commit¬ 
ments  to  journal¬ 
ism  and  industry 
affairs. 

They  include 
the  Daniels  family 
in  Raleigh,  N.C., 
the  Wliichards  of 
Greenville,  N.C., 
the  Millers  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  the  Ghigliones  in 
Southbridge,  Mass.,  the  Smiths  in  Alexandria,  La.,  and 
the  Schumanns  of  Vero  Beach,  Fla. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  buyers  are  large  chains, 
whether  closely  held  or  publicly  traded.The  motives 
for  selling  range  from  financial  problems  —  typi¬ 
cally  weak  local  economies  or  heavy  debt  burdens 
—  to  the  desire  to  secure  a  newspaper’s  future  by 
joining  a  large,  corporate  family. 

Buyers  range  from  high  bidders  to  companies 
chosen  for  being  better  equipped  to  face  future 
uncertainties  and  whose  corporate  culture  is  likely 
to  preserve  the  selling  newspaper’s  heritage. 

“I  don’t  know  if  there’s  a  thread  running  through 
all  transactions,”  said  Owen  Van  Essen,  a  broker  who 
handles  many  sales  of  closely  held  newspaper  com¬ 
panies.  “In  general,  it’s  safe  to  say  many  independent 
owners  of  dailies  have  concerns  about  how  they  are 


Some  of  the  most 
prominent  families 
have  sold  their  papers 
—  after  generations 
of  family  ownership, 
long  histories  of 
community  service, 
and  commitments  to 
journalism  and 
industry  affairs 


going  to  fit  in  with  the  developing  new  media  .... 
Some  folks  have  decided  that  the  health  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  better  off  aligned  with  a  larger  entity.  ” 

While  the  stereotype  portrays  a  family  selling  out 
to  a  greedy  corporation  —  driven  by  profit,  lacking 
community  ties  and  partial  to  slash-and-bum  news¬ 
paper  management  —  history  says  type  of  owner¬ 
ship  has  little  to  do  with  newspaper  quality.  In  other 
words,  independent  papers  can  be  as  good  —  or 
bad  —  as  chain-owned  papers. 

As  Loren  Ghiglione,  a  former  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  who  cham¬ 
pioned  newsroom  diversity, 
concluded  in  a  1984  book  he 
edited.  The  Buying  and 
Selling  of  America’s  News¬ 
papers,  “It’s  virtually  impossi¬ 
ble  to  generalize”  about  the 
impact  of  group  ownership. 

After  an  eroding  retail  envi¬ 
ronment  and  the  “Wal-Mart- 
ing”  of  New  England  finally 
forced  him  to  sell  the  South- 
bridge  News  last  November 
to  two  men  with  local  news¬ 
paper  experience,  Ghiglione 
still  says,  “It’s  too  simplistic  to 
say  the  groups  are  bad  guys 
and  independent  owners  are 
good  guys.” 

In  Ghiglione ’s  case,  the  sale 
to  independent  owners  was 
“the  best  option  available,”  he 
said,  because  newspaper 
groups  were  more  interested 
in  larger  papers. 

“If  everything  were  equal,  I 
would  choose  on  the  side  of 
an  independent  because  I  am  an  independent,”  he 
added.“But  I  could  anticipate  a  group  would  do  bet¬ 
ter  than  an  independent.” 

The  age-old  debate  about  whether  growing  chain 
ownership  is  good  or  bad  for  newspapers  is 
founded  on  a  long  tradition  of  entrepreneurship  and 
independence  in  family  newspaper  dynasties.  The 
record  is  mixed,  however. 

Family  newspapers  traditionally  sell  because  of 
economic  necessity,  family  unrest  or  generational 
change.  Lately,  however,  some  sellers  cite  the  need 
for  protection  against  an  uncertain  future. 

Bigger  companies  have  more  technical  know¬ 
how,  more  money  and  the  critical  mass  necessary  to 
compete  in  an  evolving  arena  of  new  media.  Rather 


The  Whichard  family  decided 
to  sell  its  Greenville  (S.C.)  Dai¬ 
ly  Reflector  to  the  Cox  chain 
because  it  had  vastly  more 
capital,  a  diverse  media  mix, 
was  taking  aggressive  steps  in 
new  media  and  offered  a 
shared  tradition  of  quality, 
publisher  David  Jordan 
Whichard  III  said. 
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than  face  costly  investments 
at  a  time  of  generational 
change  in  the  future,  some 
family-owned  papers  are 
deciding  to  join  a  bigger  fam¬ 
ily  now  —  while  they  have 
the  luxury  of  selecting  a  suc¬ 
cessor. 

It  helps  that  prices  are 
high,  approaching  the  peaks 
of  the  late  1980s  —  especially 
for  the  most  desirable  papers, 
those  with  little  competition 
in  growing,  mid-sized  mar¬ 
kets.  Also  lifting  prices  are 
generally  stronger  advertising 
and  a  bullishness  about  news¬ 
papers  in  a  more  diverse 
media  future,  brokers  say,  an  optimism  that  newspa¬ 
pers  wUl  survive  the  Internet  as  they  did  radio,  tele¬ 
vision  and  cable. 

A  century  and  a  year  after  Josephus  Daniels 
bought  the  paper  at  auction  for  $10,000,  his  succes¬ 
sors  sold  the  I^tzer  Prize-winning  Raleigh  News  & 

Observer  to  McClatchy  Newspapers  in  a  deal  worth 
$373  million. 

Frank  Daniels  Jr.,  who  remains  as  publisher,  and 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Associated  Press,  the  world’s 
largest  news  organization,  has  no  regrets.The  loss  of 
family  ownership  “doesn’t  have  to  be  a  loss,”  he  said. 

While  some  groups  improve  the  newspapers  they 
acquire,  other  papers  become  “denigrated  and  less 
valuable  to  their  communities”  under  group  owner¬ 
ship,  Daniels  observed. 

“I  do  not  believe  we  are  going  to  suffer  that  fate  That’s  why'  shareholders  —  headed  by  his  dad, 
in  the  McClatchy  group,”  he  said.  David  Jordan  Whichard  11,  and  his  uncle,  John  S. 

The  News  &  Obsemer  picked  McClatchy  —  and  Whichard  —  decided  on  a  short  list  of  possible  acquir- 
never  solicited  other  offers  —  after  management  ers  and  approached  Cox  Enterpiises.The  junior  family 

,  _ _ _ decided  to  sell  the  company  member  remains  as  publi 

and  Erwin  Potts,  McClatchy  With  the  “luxury”  ( 

CEO  and  a  director  of  the  Whichards  decided  Cox 
N&O  made  an  offer,  Daniels 

N&O  shareholders  chose 
McClatchy  after  having  sold 
•'  the  company  several  South 
Carolina  dailies  and  seeing  its 
“commitment  to  allow  news- 
papers  to  operate  at  the  local 
level,”  Daniels  said,  adding  that 

McClatchy,  the  papers  are  “as 
IHH  good  or  better  than  when  we 
owned  them.  They  recognize 
that  quality  pays  dividends.” 

Looking  at  group  manage¬ 
ment  nationally,  Daniels 
agreed  the  issue  is  too  mixed 
to  draw  conclusions.  While 
there  is  “more  sameness”  than 
there  used  to  be,  newspapers 
still  vary  widely  because  most 
groups  give  local  managers 
autonomy,  he  said,  adding, 

“Some  do  good  jobs.  Some  do 
some  sorry  jobs.” 


In  1969,  28-year-old 
Ghiglione  fulfilled  a  dream  by 
buying  the  Southbridge  News 
on  credit  from  an  owner  who 
“didn’t  want  to  sell  to  a 
group.”  Ghiglione  and  his 
wife,  Nancy,  went  on  to  build 
the  lone  daily,  with  $340,000 
a  year  in  revenues,  into  the 
centerpiece  of  a  group  of  25 
weeklies  bringing  in  over  $20 
million  a  year. 

“It’s  been  an  economic 
challenge  for  the  last  five  or 
six  years,  and  I  think  the  time 
was  right,”  said  Ghiglione,  the 
author  of  several  journalism 
books  who  has  taken  a  job 
with  Freedom  Forum’s  Newseum. 

Seventy  miles  east  of  Raleigh,  David  Jordan 
Whichard  III,  the  38-year-old  publisher  of  the 
Greenville,  N.C.,  Daily  Reflector  —  circulation 
19,000  daily,  21,000  Sunday  —  is  the  fourth  genera¬ 
tion  of  his  fimily  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  David 
Jordan  Whichard,  who  founded  the  paper  in  1882  as 
a  weekly. 

The  family  decided  to  sell,  however,  because  “we 
think  tile  clianges  taking  place  in  the  industry  made 
it  unlikely  we  would  effectively  maintain  indepen¬ 
dent  ownership  through  the  next  decade,”  he  said. 

For  one  thing,  the  cost  of  developing  new  media 
products  “made  it  highly  unlikely  we  could  compete 
effectively  in  the  future  as  small,  independent  own- 


Iota!  dailies  Group  owned  Independent 
Source;  Dirks.  Van  Essen  &  Assoc. 


The  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  & 
Observer  was  sold  by  the 
Daniels  family  to  McClatchy 
because  of  the  chain's 
commitment  to  allow  newspa¬ 
pers  to  operate  at  the  local 
level,  said  Frank  Daniels  Jr. 
After  six  years  under 
McClatchy,  he  said,  the  papers 
are  “as  good  or  better  than 
when  we  owned  them.  They 
recognize  that  quality  pays 
dividends." 


“H's  been  an  economic 
challenge  for  the  last  five  or 
six  years,  and  I  think  the  time 
was  right,"  said  Loren 
Ghiglione,  who  recently  sold 
his  Southbridge,  Mass.,  News 
to  two  local  people  rather  than 
to  a  chain. 
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BY  DEBRA  GERSH  HERNANDEZ 


Anatomy  Of  A 
Press  Secretary 


More  than  a  year 
into  his  job  as  White 
House  spokesman, 
Mike  McCurry  says 
he's  having  the  most 
fun  ever 


news,”  McCurry  said. 

“So,  it’s  a  little  fester  pace,  in 
the  sense  that  you  have  to 
contend  with  the  news  cycle 
more  directly. 

“It  doesn’t  change  the  stan¬ 
dards  for  accuracy  or  the 
information  that  you  ie  pro¬ 
viding;  it’s  a  little  faster  pace,” 
he  added. 

McCurry  described  his  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  White 
House  press  corps  as  “adver¬ 
sarial”  but  “amicable,”  which 

he  said  is  good. 

From  day  one,  there  were  complaints  from  jour¬ 
nalists  —  particularly  regional  reporters  and  those 
who  are  not  White  House  regulars  —  about  the  lack 
of  responsiveness  from  the  Clinton  press  office. 

“There’s  a  tendency,  sometimes  in  the  White 
House,  to  think  of  the  press  as  only  those  who 
occupy  the  seats  in  the  briefing  room  and  who  are 
the  regulars  in  the  White  House  press  corps,” 
McCurry  conceded. 

“Obviously,  with  media  proliferating  in  many  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  old  and  new,  regional  versus  national, 
it’s  very  important  for  us  to  have  an  operation  that 


JIEN  MPv  E  MCCURRY  was 
Jiamed  White  House  press 
aBcictaf)',  he  told  reporters,  “I 
wsmt  to  have  some  fun 
alfpi^d  here.” 

^ore  than  a  year  later,  he 
sa>’^hc  is  doing  just  that. 

“This  job  has  been  the 
most  fun  I’ve  ever  had  in  my 
career,  because  I  enjoy  it. 

Every  day  is  interesting.  Every 
day  is  something  new,” 

McCuny'  told  E&P  during  an 
interview  in  his  'White  House 
office. 

But,  in  language  that  would  do  any  spokesperson 
proud,  McCurry  added  that  while  this  was  the  most 
fun,  his  previous  post  as  State  Department 
spokesman  was  more  enjoyable. 

More  fiin  but  less  enjoyable? 

“I’ve  been  a  political  press  secretary  for  most  of 
the  last  20  years  ...  so  there  wasn’t  a  lot  new  that  I 
could  learn  for  a  lot  of  what  I  do  here  at  the  White 
House  every  day,”  he  explained. 

“At  the  State  Department,  every  single  day  I  felt 
like  I  was  in  a  graduate  seminar  on  international 
relations,  and  it  was  intellectually  stimulating,” 
McCurry  said. 

“I,  frankly,  learned  more  from  that  press  corps 
than  I  learned  from  the  troops  here  —  and  I  enjoy 
the  reporters  here  a  lot,”  he  added. 

One  big  difference  between  the  White  House  and 
State  Department  press  operations,  McCurry  said,  is 
that  the  White  House  correspondents  are  “much 
more  sensitive  to  the  news  cycle  than  the  State 
Department.” 

Pointing  out  the  irony  in  that  —  “because  [when] 
you  think  of  the  State  Department,  they  are  global, 
so  they  are  affected  by  breaking  news  overseas”  — 
McCurry  explained  that  “the  State  Department  has  a 
very  regimented  way  of  dealing  with  the  daily  brief¬ 
ing  process.” 

“I  found  here  at  the  White  House,  because  we  do 
a  9:15  briefing  in  the  morning,  as  well  as  the  tele¬ 
vised  briefing  at  one  o’clock,  that  there’s  much 
more  of  a  premium  on  getting  to  the  breaking  news 
more  quickly  —  and  getting  a  reaction  to  breaking 


"I  don't  think  any  reporter  should  take  at  face  value 
what  the  government  tells  them,  because  the  search 
for  truth  requires  that  you  go  beyond  taking  verbatim 
what  you  are  told.” 

—  Mike  McCurry,  White  House  press  spokesman 
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HERNANDO 


A  MEDIA  GENERAL  NEWSPAPER 


Florida’s  Best  Weekfy 
is  now 
America’s 
Newest  Daify 


A.  vision  that  began  just  a  tew  years  ago  is 
now  a  reality  for  Media  General.  Hernando 
Today  —  a  former  shopper-turned-weekly 
—  has  become  a  daily  newspaper  serving  one 
of  Florida’s  fastest  growing  counties. 

A  number  of  things  made  this  possible  — 
the  news  know-how  that  earned  Hernando 
Today  the  distinction  as  Florida’s  Best 
Weekly  for  six  consecutive  years  and  the 
growing  teamwork  between  our  Hernando 
Today  and  The  Tampa  Tribune. 


Our  Hernando  G)unty  readers  have  al¬ 
ways  received  the  kind  of  local  coverage  they 
want.  Now  they  will  get  it  when  they  want 
it  —  six  times  per  week. 

At  a  time  when  many  of  our  nation’s 
communities  are  losing  their  newspapers,  we 
are  proud  to  offer  improved  news  service  to 
another  growing  Southeast  community. 


Our  Story  is 
Total  Commitment 


Richmond  Times-Dispatch  The  Tampa  Tribune  Winston-Salem  Journal 
The  (Charlottesville)  Daily  Progress  Culpeper  Star-Exponent  The  (Lynchburg)  News  &  Advance 

Suffolk  News-Herald  Hernando  Today 


Is  Your  Daddy  On  TV? 

The  ARTWORK  ADORNING  the  walls,  almost  to  the 
ceiling,  in  Mike  McCurry’s  White  House  office 
speaks  legions  about  his  style.  They  are  colorful,  abstract 
creations  by  his  two  older  children. 

McCuny'  said  his  post  as  White  House  press  secretary 
has  been  easier  on  his  family  than  was  his  job  at  the 
State  Department,  because  there  is  less  overseas  travel 
and  he  can  spend  more  time  with  his  wife  and  three 
children,  who  are  aged  five,  three  and  almost  one  year 
old. 

But  growing  up  with  a  father  whose  face  is  seen 
nearly  eveiy  night  on  television  —  especially'  in  the 
Washington  area  —  can  skew  a  child’s  perception. 

“They  think  that  everyone’s  daddy  or  mommy  is  on 
television,”  McCurry  said  of  his  kids.  “They  assume  that’s 
a  fact  of  life.  They  will  often  ask  other  kids, ‘Was  your 
daddy  on  TV,  too?’  They  assume  that’s  one  of  the  things 
that  parents  do.”  —  Debra  Gersh  Hernandez 


can  service  everybody. 

“Now,  you  can’t  always  service  everybody 
equally,  because  the  networks  and  the  major  news¬ 
papers  and  the  wire  services  still  dominate  the 
pressroom  and  dominate  the  White  House  press 
office  —  and  torture  us  relentlessly,  which  they  are 
entitled  to  do,  or  they  think  they  are  entitled  to  do,” 
he  continued. 

“But  what  we  are  now  trying  to  do  is  reach  out 
and  let  the  rest  of  the  world  know  that  we  do  have 
point  of  contact,”  McCurry  said. 

“We  have  an  office  of  media  affairs  that’s  small, 
but  for  many  regional  papers,  including  major  dailies 
around  the  country,  that  is  the  office  of  the  White 
House  press  secretary,  the  White  House  press 
office,”  he  said,  adding  that,  “We  are  doing  a  lot  of 
work  to  try  to  make  that  a  more  aggressive  outreach 
operation.” 

McCurry  said  he  hoped  the  recent  promotion  of 
a  staffer  from  media  affairs  to  deputy  press  secretary 
"will  say  to  the  White  House  press  office,  and  to  the 
outside  world,  that  we  take  very  seriously  our 
responsibility  of  responding  to  sort  of  nontraditional 
media,  so-called  new  media,  specialized  publications 
and  publications  and  broadcast  organizations  that 
reach  new  types  of  audiences,  or  different  segments 
of  audiences.” 

“Now,  we’ll  never  be  perfect  and  I  don’t  think 
we’ll  ever  be  as  good  as  we  need  to  be  on  that,”  he 
conceded,  “but  1  think  we  are  kind  of  trying  to  step 
up  the  response  and  the  level  of  attention  to  those 
types  of  publications.” 

CUSTOMER  SERVICE 

To  make  the  point  to  his  staff  that  “customer  ser¬ 
vice”  is  a  high  priority,  McCurry  early  on  began  a 
system  whereby  at  the  end  of  the  week,  staffers  had 
to  come  up  with  one  thing  they  had  done  to  go  out 
of  their  way  to  help  a  reporter  with  his  work.Those 
who  came  up  empty  had  to  pitch  in  $1  to  the  kitty 


for  a  pizza  and  beer  party. 

“Everyone  thought  I  was  joking  at  first,  and  we 
went  through  about  two  weeks  where  we  had  a 
pizza  and  beer  party.  It  was  a  symbolic  thing,  but 
they  finally  got  that  1  really  meant  it,  and  I  was 
putting  a  very  high  premium  on  what  I’d  call  cus¬ 
tomer  service,”  McCurry  said. 

“Not  to  fault  the  prior  years,  but  you  can  always 
do  a  better  job  of  serving  your  customer,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  describing  those  customers  as  American  tax¬ 
payers  who  rely  on  the  press  to  report  what  is  hap¬ 
pening. 

“We  can’t  always  provide  [the  press  with]  what 
they  need,  which  is  news,  but  any  time  we  can 
make  it  easier  for  them  just  to  get  the  substantive 
things,  or  even  the  little  things  . . .  then  it  makes  a 
lot  of  sense  to  do  that,”  he  said. 

McCurry  believes  that  some  of  the  early  problems 
between  the  White  House  press  corps  and  the 
White  House  press  office  were  created  when  the 
administration  simply  brought  its  campaign  opera¬ 
tion  into  the  government. 

“Those  are  two  different,  distinct  creatures  of 
public  relations  in  the  political  world,”  he  explained. 

“A  campaign  press  operation  has  to  be  a  lot  more 
hard  charging  and  a  lot  more  aggressive,  and  the 
adversarial  relationship  can  get  rubbed  raw  very 
quickly,”  McCurry  observed,  adding  that  his  prede¬ 
cessors  “inherited  some  of  the  aftermath  of  that.” 
McCurry  credited  his  predecessor.  Dee  Dee  Myers, 
with  fighting  for  and  eventually  getting  “rights  of 
access,  rights  of  privilege,  rights  of  rank  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  that,  frankly,  I  inherited.” 

With  that  access,  McCurry  said  he  has  “the  ability 
to  barge  in  on  Clinton  and  get  a  fast  answer  before 
a  briefing,  or  making  sure  that  people  kind  of  go  out 
of  their  way  to  let  me  know  of  things  that  are  devel¬ 
oping  that  I  might  need  to  know.” 

“I’ve  been  a  victim  of  too  much  information, 
instead  of  too  little,”  he  said,  calling  that  “a  good  posi¬ 
tion  to  be  in.” 

In  fact,  the  information  age  may  be  responsible 
for  “the  single  greatest  challenge  in  the  job  of  being 
a  press  secretary  at  the  White  House  right  now,” 
McCurry  said. 

“The  flow  of  information  accelerates,  but  the 
capacity  to  understand  the  information,  deal  with  it, 
make  rational,  good,  sound  decisions  goes  at  about 
the  same  pace  as  the  feeble,  human  brain  allows,”  he 
said. 

“I  think  there’s  too  much  of  a  tendency,  some¬ 
times,  to  rush  too  quickly  for  judgment,  to  respond, 
to  react,  to  say  ‘yes’  or  ‘no’  to  a  question  until  you’ve 
had  time  to  think  about  it. 

“So,  as  much  as  I  want  to  speed  up  the  flow  of 
information  and  make  things  more  accessible,”  he 
said,  “I  hope  the  press  understands  that  it’s  got  to 
simultaneously  give  decision  makers  time  to  think. 
That’s  a  little  hard  to  do  sometimes.” 

McCurry  cited  the  diplomatic  relations  as  an 
example,  and  the  Bosnia  peace  negotiations  in  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  specifically. 

“I  know  there’s  probably  a  great  deal  of  concern 
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As  a  publisher,  you’re  well  aware  of  your  organization’s  awesome  capability  to  gather  news  and  information.  Using  today’s  systems,  you  have  the  power  to 
generate  incredible  amounts  of  digital  content.  But  that  brings  a  new  challenge  into  focus;  how  to  convert  masses  of  digital  material 
into  a  marketable  asset.  An  asset  that  will  help  your  publication  retain  its  leadership  position  within  a  very  competitive  media  mar¬ 
ket.  You  need  a  more  effective,  efficient,  and  profitable  way  to  store,  retrieve  and  creatively  repackage  your  most  valuable  asset. 


Take  A  Closer  Look  At  DiGiCol:  The  Ultimate  Multimedia  Database 

DiGiCol  will  help  you  collect  and  organize  all  your  digital  information,  regardless  of  origin  -  pages,  text,  photos, 
graphics,  audio  and  video  can  all  be  stored  and  accessed  with  ease.  So  whether  you  use  it  today  for  your  news 
and  photo  archiving  requirements,  or  tomorrow  to  drive  your  Internet  publishing,  DiGiCol  puts  you  in  control. 

And  with  DiGiCol,  there’s  speed  to  spare.  With  a  search  engine  that’s  always  in  high  gear,  DiGiCol  allows  you 
to  complete  full-text  searches  -  of  millions  of  records  -  in  just  seconds.  What’s  more,  DiGiCol  was  developed 
with  flexibility  in  mind.  It  accommodates  both  Macintosh™  and  Windows™  users  as  well  as  popular 
web  browsers.  The  ability  to  interface  with  most  publishing  systems  as  well  as  archive  Quark™  pages  and 
PDF  files  means  DiGiCol  will  easily  integrate  with  your  existing  systems.  All  together,  a  very  smart  investment. 

The  number  of  people  in  North  America  and  Europe  using  DiGiCol  to  maximize  the  value  of  their  infomiation  assets 
is  growing  every  day.  So  set  your  sights  on  the  future  of  multimedia  publishing.  Call  GMTI  today. 


GANNCn  MEDU  TKHNOIOGIES  WTnNAHONU 


Macintosh  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Apple  Computer.  Inc.  Windows  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  QuarkXPress  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Quark.  Inc. 


White  House  Press  Corps  Won’t  Move,  For  Now 


ONE  OF  THE  proposals  floated  by  the  U.S.  Park  Service 
is  for  plans  to  renovate  the  area  around  the  White 
House,  and  for  the  building  itself,  suggested  moving  the 
press  corps  from  their  current  spot  in  the  West  Wing 
(£6?P,  April  22, 1995,  p.  52). 

That  is  not  going  to  happen  and,  as  far  as  McCurry  is 
concerned,  it’s  a  dead  issue. 

“It  is  hard  enough  here  to  help  the  press  get  access  to 
the  story  without  making  them  more  remote  from  the 
story,”  he  said. 

“If  anything,  we  need  to  go  in  the  opposite  direction, 
which  is  to  increase  access  to  White  House  personnel,  to 
even,  I  would  argue,  to  the  campus.” 

The  notoriously  cramped  “warren  of  offices  and  press 
briefing  room  they’re  trapped  in  every'  day”  is  an 
“unhealthy  environment,”  McCurry  said,  calling  the  space 


“a  walking  OSHA  [Occupational  Safety  &  Health  Adminis¬ 
tration]  violation.” 

One  very  long-term  proposal  to  expand  the  physical 
space  is  the  creation  of  a  21st  century  communications 
facility  underneath  the  North  Lawn,  which  the  briefing 
room  now  looks  out  upon. 

The  underground  facility  would  give  correspondents 
more  space,  but  they  would  stUl  have  access  to  the  press 
secretary’s  office  and  the  Oval  Office. 

“So,  it  would  be  nice  if  we  had  a  capacity  to  think  long 
term  that  something  should  be  done,”  McCurry  said.  “Is 
there  the  money  to  do  that?  Is  that  ever  going  to  happen? 

“It  probably  will  be  a  press  secretary  for  whoever’s  pres¬ 
ident  after  A1  Gore’s  second  term  who  will  probably  be 
dealing  with  that  issue,”  he  said. 

—  Debra  Gersh  Hernandez 


in  the  press  corps  about  the  fact  that  the  peace  talks 
on  Bosnia  in  Dayton  . . .  weren’t  necessarily  off  the 
record,  but  the  press  was  really  kept  at  a  distance, 
and  very  little  information  was  provided  on  the  talks 
while  they  were  underway. 

“They  probably'  never  could  have  gotten  such  a 
complicated  agreement  done  if  people  were  out 
having  to  defend  their  positions  publicly,”  McCurry 
said,  adding  that  “the  important  thing  is  to  then  have 
those  who  make  the  decisions,  negotiate  the  agree¬ 
ments,  fully  accessible  to  explain  them  afterwards, 
which  of  course  happened  in  the  case  with  the  Day- 
ton  agreement.” 

In  1992,  President  Clinton  pledged  “to  have  a  gov¬ 
ernment  that  would  be  more  open  and  more  acces¬ 
sible,”  McCurry  noted. 

“Now,  in  a  practical  sense,  it’s  never  going  to  be,  I 
think,  for  most  journalists,  never  be  as  open  and 
accessible  as  people  would  like. 

“But  I  can  speak  from  real,  direct,  personal  expe¬ 
rience  that  a  high  priority  has  been  placed  on  it,”  he 
said,  explaining  that  one  of  his  responsibilities  in  the 
State  Department  was  to  cut  down  the  backlog  of 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  requests  on  appeal. 

“In  some  cases,  we  didn’t  render  the  decision  that 
someone  would  like.  We  didn’t  release  material.  We 
had  to  redact  material,  because  of  national  security 
considerations,  but  at  least  we  got  people  answers 
much  more  quickly,”  McCurry  said. 

“1  think  that’s  an  example  of  what  the  adminis¬ 
tration  has  tried  ...  to  do  across  the  board,  to  really 
open  things  up.” 

McCurry  also  commented  on  the  “good,  vibrant 
debate  now  within  the  professional  journalistic 
community  about  the  standards  for  coverage  of  pol¬ 
itics,  generally,  and  government  in  particular.” 

The  president’s  view  on  that,  McCurry  said,  is  “let 
a  thousand  flowers  bloom  on  that  subject,  because 
it’s  an  important  debate.” 

“Now,  we  can’t  tell  folks  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence  how  to  do  their  jobs  —  even  though  journal¬ 
ists  will  very  often  tell  us  how  to  do  our  jobs  —  but 


the  fact  that  that  debate  is  going  on,  and  that  people 
who  are  within  journalism  schools  or  within  the 
profession  are  saying  —  ‘Look,  what  ethical  respon¬ 
sibility  is  there  for  such  a  thing  as  civic  journalism? 
Is  that  real?  Is  the  total  impact  of  our  coverage  hav¬ 
ing  an  impact  on  our  ability  to  self-govern?’  —  that 
is  a  very  healthy  debate. 

“It’s  hard  to  participate  in  that  debate  when 
you’re  sitting  in  a  seat  like  this,  because  you’re  in  the 
middle  of  things,”  he  added.  “But  I  think  it’s  very 
encouraging  that  journalists  are  exploring  those 
subjects  and  thinking  about  them,  because  the  one 
thing  I  know  for  certain  in  Washington,  you  need  a 
lot  less  cynicism. 

“Skepticism  certainly  should  be,  and  properly  will 
be,  part  of  the  relationship  between  government 
and  the  press,  but  cynicism  is  dangerous,”  McCurry 
remariced. 

McCurry  believes  that  “the  relationship  between 
the  press  and  government  must  be  adversarial”  and 
that  “there  is,  properly,  skepticism  that’s  in  the  rela¬ 
tionship.” 

“I  don’t  think  any  reporter  should  take  at  face 
value  what  the  government  tells  them,  because  the 
search  for  truth  requires  that  you  go  beyond  taking 
verbatim  what  you  are  told,”  he  remarked.  “But  you 
need  to  test  it  out  and  make  judgments  and  not 
automatically  go  the  other  direction  and  assume 
that  you’re  being  lied  to  all  the  time.” 

Ironically,  it  is  not  the  grizzled  old  White  House 
press  veterans  who  are  the  most  cynical,  but  the 
younger  reporters. 

“I  think  they  expect  to  be  lied  to.  They’re  disen¬ 
chanted,”  McCurry  observed.  “They  have  never 
grown  up  in  an  environment  in  which  anyone 
assumes  that  politicians  are  nobly  motivated,  so  they 
always  assume  that  people  in  politics  have  the 
basest  of  motivations. 

“Even  the  younger  White  House  press  reporters, 
who  are  in  their  late  20s,  mid-to-late  20s,  a  lot  of 
them  came  of  age  during  the  middle  of  Watergate 
(See  McCurry  on  page  108) 
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BY  DOROTHY  GIOBBE 


Labor  Pains  In 
Keystone  State 


PAST  year,  newspa- 
ler  incmstr>'  labor  trouble 

eoit  have  been  nearly 
lous.  The  bruising 
ity  strike,  marred  by 
iolence  and  intransigence, 

Bfently  entered  its  ninth 
month. 

But  about  250  miles  away 
in  Ellwood  City,  Pa.,  a  smaller- 
scale  labor  dispute  is  raging 
at  Citizen  Publishing  and 
Printing  Co.  Some  40  workers  at  the  company’s  two 
newspapers,  the  6,671-circulation  daily  Ledger  and 
weekly  Valley  Tribune,  are  10  months  into  a  strike. 

Bargaining  representatives  for  Citizen  Publishing 
and  Printing  Co.,  and  the  employees,  who  are  rep¬ 
resented  by  Teamsters  Local  26 1,  say  they  cannot 
reach  an  agreement,  despite  almost  25  negotiating 
sessions  over  14  months. 

Salary  parity  and  increases,  improved  health  care 
and  retirement  packages  head  the  union’s  wish  list. 
Doug  Campbell,  president  and  principal  officer  of 
Local  26l,  asserts  that  currently  80%  of  Citizen  Pub¬ 
lishing  employees  make  less  than  $6.17  per  hour. 
Almost  60%,  he  said,  earn  less  than  $5.00  per  hour. 

Scott  Kegel,  general  manager  for  the  family- 
owned  Ledger,  won’t  refute  those  figures,  but,  he 


While  newspaper  industry  labor  trouble  and  Detroit 
have  been  nearly  synonymous  since  last  July,  250 
miles  away  in  Ellwood  City,  Pa.,  just  north  of 
Pittsburgh,  a  smaller-scale  labor  dispute  is  raging 
with  relatively  little  fanfare  at  Citizen  Publishing  and 
Printing  Co. 


said,  “There  are  some  people 
here  making  over  $10  per 
hour  with  excellent  benefits.” 

Representatives  from  each 
side  express  a  desire  to  end  the 
strike,  but  hopes  for  a  timely 
resolution  may  be  stunted  by 
the  company’s  recent  move 
to  designate  formerly  tempo¬ 
rary  replacement  woricers  as 
permanent  employees. 

“Up  until  March  14,  our 
doors  were  open,”  Kegel  said.  “Now,  there  are  no 
negotiations  scheduled  at  this  time  ,” 

He  said  that  late  last  year,  the  two  sides  reached  a 
tentative  agreement  which  subsequently  fell  apart. 

“We  had  about  28  negotiating  meetings  over  one- 
and-one-half  years,”  Kegel  said.  “We  shook  hands,  and 
then  the  union  backed  out.  Their  demands  contin¬ 
ued  to  escalate  and  became  increasingly  unrealistic.” 

Campbell  said  he  wasn’t  surprised  by  the  move 
to  permanently  hire  the  temporary  employees. 

“We  always  felt  that  the  intent  was  to  replace  the 
woricers,  from  day  one,”  he  said.  “We  were  close  on 
some  issues,  but  never  enough  for  closure.” 

Kegel  said  that  aside  from  “scattered  vandalism  of 
our  street  boxes  and  trucks,”  Detroit-scale  violence 
has  not  accompanied  the  strike. 

The  striking  employees  and  a  group  of 
volunteers  publish  a  twice-weekly  news¬ 
paper,  the  Ellu’ood  City  Press.  The  mostly 
free  circulation  newspaper  covers  com¬ 
munity  events  and  averages  about  14 
pages,  Campbell  said.  Approximately 
11,000  copies  are  printed  each  issue  and 
carriers  deliver  the  Press  to  residential 
homes  and  distribution  sites. 

The  Press  competes  with  the  Ledger 
for  advertising  dollars,  and  Kegel 
acknowledges  that  the  Press  has  taken 
“some”  business  from  the  Ledger.  Kegel 
disputes,  however,  Campbell’s  contention 
that  the  Ledger  has  lost  3,000  subscribers 
since  the  strike  began. 

As  if  a  deadlock  isn’t  enough  to  slow 
the  negotiations.  Citizen  Publishing  Co.  is 
suing  Campbell  and  Local  261  for  libel. 
The  suit  is  over  a  letter  to  the  editor,  published  in 
the  Press,  from  a  former  employee  who  was  critical 
of  the  company  and  its  management. 

In  response.  Local  261  has  filed  a  defamation  suit 
against  Citizen  Publishing,  which  Kegel  contends  is 
“frivolous.” 


W-month-old  strike 
at  family-owned 
newspaper 
company  shows  no 
sign  of  ending 
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WOUTAWARDS 
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advances 


NATIONAL  HEADLINER  AWARDS.  The  winners  of  the 
1996  National  Headliner  Awards  were  announced  recently. 
The  awards  are  sponsored  by  the  Press  Club  of  Atlantic  City. 

The  Orange  County  Register  won  the  Jake  Weiner  Best  of 
Show  award  in  print  categories  in  the  competition  for  expos¬ 
ing  the  fradulent  practice  of  a  California  fertility  clinic. 
Other  winners  included  the  public  service  award  to  the 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times  for  first 
place  spot  news  among  large  newspapers. 

Among  newspapers  under-50,000  circulation,  the 
.Pottstown,  Mercury  won  first  in  spot-news  reporting.  The 
Anchorage  Daily  News  won  in  the  50,000  to  100,000  circu- 
jlation  category 

Columnist  winners  were:  Gregory  Kane  of  the  Baltimore 
Suw,  Leonard  Pitts  of  the  Miami  Herald]  Katha  Pollitt  of 
the  Nation  magazine;  David  Dudley  of  Baltimore  Magazine] 
and  Arlene  Levinson  and  Steve  Wilstein  of  the  Associated 


Change  slated 
for  this  year's 
boro  clean-up 

Urfite  otto  »«««*" 

ptek-np 
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The  family-owned  Ellwood  City  Ledger  has  continued  to  publish, 


despite  the  strike. 


Press. 


Other  winners  are:  Maria  Henson  of  the  Charlotte 


Campbell  said  he  holds  a  ‘  trickle  of  hope”  a  con¬ 
tract  will  be  agreed  upon,  but  he  is  pessimistic 
about  the  company’s  “corporate  greed.” 

“It’s  a  cancer  in  the  labor  movement,”  Campbell 
said. 

“They’ve  never  pleaded  poverty,  they’ve  never 
said  they  can’t  afford  it.They  pay  increases  in  paper 
costs  and  other  things,  but  they  never  want  to  share 
with  employees  —  they  hoard  it  all  and  stick  it  in 
their  pockets.” 

Kegel,  too,  hopes  for  an  end  to  the  impasse,  and 
he  is  frank  about  the  strike’s  impact  on  Citizen  Pub¬ 
lishing  and  Printing  Co. 

“I  just  see  this  continually  draining  resources  that 
could  have  been  put  toward  the  employees  of  the 
company,”  Kegel  said.  “We’re  a  small,  independent, 
family-owned  newspaper,  competing  with  a  huge, 
nonprofit  union.” 


I  services  set  at 


area  churches 


The  striking  employees  and  a  group  of  volunteers  publisha 
twice-weekly  newspaper,  the  Ellwood  City  Press. 


Observer  for  editorial  writing;  sportswriting  to  Bill  Plaschke 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times]  editorial  cartooning  to  Jimmy  Mar- 
gulies  of  the  Record,  Bergen  County,  N.J.;  feature  writing  to 
Ken  Fuson  of  the  Des  Moines  Register,  magazine  reporting  to 
Richard  Behar  of  Fortune  Magazine]  and  the  Associated  Press 
staff  for  its  coverage  of  the  Oklahoma  City  bombing. 

Photo  winners  were  Phil  Skinner  of  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Constitution]  Stewart  F.  House  of  the  San  Antonio 
Express-News]  Cindy  Yamanaka  of  the  Orange  County  Regis¬ 
ter,  Charles  Porter  of  Time  Magazine]  Maggie  Steger  of 
Newsweek]  and  Denis  Paquin  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Graphics  winners  were  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News  staff; 
Charles  Waltmire  of  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Review]  and 
Bonnie  Scranton  of  Newsweek. 

BEST-DESIGNED  NEWSPAPERS.  The  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Design  has  named  22  newspapers  from  six  countries  as 
the  World’s  Best-Designed  Newspapers  in  its  annual  Best  of 
Newspaper  Design  competition,  which  honored  a  total  of 
143  newspapers  from  around  the  world. 

The  contest  is  co-sponsored  by  SND  and  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity’s  S.I.  Newhouse  School  of  Public  Communications,  and 
recognizes  excellence  in  newspaper  graphics  and  design. 

The  SND  Best  of  Show  Award  w^  presented  to  El  Pais  de 
las  Tentaciones,  Madrid,  for  its  body  of  work. 

The  World’s  Best-Designed  Newspapers,  according  to 
SND,  are: 

Circulation  175,000  and  over:  the  Daily  Telegraph,  London; 
the  Detroit  News]  the  Globe  and  Maf/, Toronto;  La  Van- 
guardia,  Barcelona;  the  New  York  Times]  the  Oregonian, 
Portland;  the  St.  Paid  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press]  and  the  Toronto 
Star. 

Circulation  50,000  to  174,999:  Diario  1 6,  Madrid]  Le  Soleil, 
Quebec;  Reforma,  Mexico  City;  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
the  Scotsman,  Edinburgh;  the  Spokesman-Review,  Spokane, 
Wash.;  and  the  State,  Columbia,  S.C. 

Circulation  49,999  and  under:  Diario  de  Noticias,  Huarte- 
Pamplona,  Spain;  El  Observador,  Barcelona;  the  Home  News, 
East  Brunswick,  N.J.;  the  Jackson  Hole  (Wyo.)  News,  Le 
Devoir,  Montreal;  the  Sun  News,  Myrde  Beach,  S.C.;  and  the 
Times  Daily,  Florence,  Ala. 
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NEWS  FROM  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


Ap 


Associated  Press 


BY  TONY  CASE 


Swapping 

Papers 


OOKING  TO  BOLSTER  their  territorial  strongholds, 
W.  Dean  Singleton’s  Garden  State  Newspapers  Inc. 
and  HoUinger  International  Inc.  are  swapping  sev¬ 
eral  newspapers. 

fl  Garden  Sute  will  sell  the  103-year-old  Johnstown 
Tribidie  Democrat,  a  47,00(>circulation  daily  in  cen¬ 
tral  l^nnsy'hania,  to  HoUinger.  HoUinger,  in  turn,  wiU 
seU  Garden  State  six  smaUer  daUies  and  three  week- 
Ues  in  Colorado,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska  and  New 
Jersey. 

Terms  weren’t  disclosed.  No  broker  was  involved, 
according  to  Garden  State  chief  financial  officer 
Joseph  J.  Lodovic  IV 

“This  transaction  adds 
enormous  strength  to  three  of 
our  most  important  regional 
newspaper  divisions,”  said  Sin¬ 
gleton,  Garden  State  president 
and  CEO. 

The  deal,  expected  to  close 
April  30,  reflects  the  industry 
trend  of  newspaper  groups 
enhancing  their  regional  posi¬ 
tions  by  buying  up  properties 
near  ones  they  already  own. 

In  one  such  instance  last 
year,  Knight-Ridder  Inc. 
acquired  Le.sher  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.,  pubUsher  of  the 
Contra  Costa  Times  and  four 
other  dailies  in  California, 
where  the  company  operates 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  News. 

Other  clustering  strategies 
include  Richmond-based 
Media  General  Inc.’s  purchase  of  another  Virginia 
chain,  WorreU  Enteprises  Inc.,  and  Fidelity  Capital’s 
graduaUy  snatching  up  hundreds  of  weekUes  across 
suburban  Boston. 

And  to  buUd  on  its  Chicago  Sun-Times  acquisi¬ 
tion,  HoUinger  added  a  number  of  newspapers  in 
the  area,  including  the  Daily  Soutbtoum  and  two 
weekly  groups.  Pioneer  Press  and  Star  PubUcations. 

With  Johnstown,  HoUinger  raises  its  profile  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  where  it  owns  several 
pai>ers. 

Garden  State’s  acquisitions  complement  its  exist¬ 
ing  assets,  as  weU.  The  daUies  it’s  getting  from 
HoUinger  are  the  North  Adams  Transcript  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Bridgeton  Evening  News  in  New  Jersey, 
Nebraska’s  Sidney  Telegraph  and  Colorado’s  Sterling 
Journal-Advocate,  Fort  Morgan  Times  and  Lamar 
Daily  News.  The  weekUes,  aU  in  Colorado,  are  the 


Akron  News-Reporter,  Brush  News-Tribune  and 
Julesberg  Advocate. 

The  newly  acquired  Massachusetts  paper  neigh¬ 
bors  Garden  State’s  Berkshire  Eagle  in  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  and  Bennington  (Vt.)  Banner. 

The  New  Jersey  daily  is  situated  near  the  com¬ 
pany’s  two  other  properties  in  southern  Jersey,  the 
Gloucester  County  Times  and  Today’s  Sunbeam  of 
Salem. 

And  by  snagging  the  Colorado  titles,  Singleton 
hopes  to  strengthen  the  position  of  one  of  his 
prized  possessions,  the  Denver  Post,  which  in 
recent  years  has  made  strides  against  E.W.  Scripps 
Co.’s  Rocky  Mountain  News. 

That  competition,  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
country’s  last  great  daily  newspaper  wars,  has  inten¬ 
sified  .since  the  News’  announcement  last  year  that  it 
was  abandoning  statewide  distribution  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  metropoUtan  Denver.  Garden  State’s  Col¬ 
orado  acquisitions  aU  are  located  in  the  sparse,  east¬ 
ern  part  of  the  state. 

Garden  State,  a  subsidiary  of  AffiUated  Newspa¬ 
pers  Investments  Inc.,  is  managed  by  MediaNews 
Group,  which  now  wiU  operate  93  newspapers  in 
11  states. 

HoUinger  pubUshes  137  daUies  worldwide,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph.  It  also  has  an  interest  in  397  nondaUy  papers, 
as  well  as  other  pubUcations. 


"This  transaction  adds  enormous  strength  to  three  of 
our  most  important  regional  newspaper  divisions." 

—  Dean  Singleton,  Garden  State  president  and  CEO 


HoUinger  buys 
Pennsylvania 
daily  from 
Singleton's 
Garden  State 
Newspapers; 

Singleton 
acquires  nine 
HoUinger 
properties 
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In  a  world  of  fakes  and  forgeries,  there’s  one  expression  of  versatility,  convenience,  and  value, 

original  no  one  has  been  able  to  copy — Jeejj^.  And  Jeep  Wrangler.  The  legendary  fun  and 

Jeep,  you  see,  is  a  registered  trademark  of  freedom  machine  that  encompasses  all  that  is  Jeep. 

Chrysler  Corporation.  And  a  trademark  is  a  word  So,  the  next  time  you  see  our  name,  remember 

or  name  used  to  identify  the  source  of  a  product.  this:  There  may  be  a  lot  of  sport  utility  vehicles  on 

Which  means  the  word  Jeep  can  indicate  only  the  road  today,  but  there’s  only  one  Jeep?., 

our  brand.  Simply  put,  a  sport  utility  vehicle  by  For  more  information,  call  1-800-925-JEEP,  or 

any  other  name  isn’t  a  Jeep  vehicle.  visit  our  Web  site  at  http://www.jeepunpaved.com 

Take  Jeep  Grand  Cherokee.  A  vehicle  specifically 
designed  for  individuals  who  desire  the  best  of  both 
worlds — sophisticated  luxury  and  proven  Jeep 

capability.  There’s  also  Jeep  Cherokee,  the  classic  THERE’S  ONLY  ONE 

Always  wear  your  seat  belt.  Jeep  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Chrysler  Corporation. 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


Realigning  The 
News  Operation 


W\  REALIGNMENT  of  the  Louisville,  Ky.,  Courier- 
^umoTs  news  and  editorial  pages,  longtime  editor 
Aid  vice  president  David  Hawpe  is  ceding  control 
of  the  newspaper’s  news  operations  to  newcomer 
Mark  Silverman,  who  most  recently  directed  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.’s  News  2000  readership  project. 

__  JIawpe,  a  26-year  veteran  of  the  Gannett-owned 
daily,  will  retain  the  tide  of  editor  and  vice  president 
and  will  manage  the  editorial  pages.  He  also  will 
write  a  column  that  is  expected  to  eventually  run 
twice-weekly. 

Silverman,  46,  was  named  executive  editor  and 
vice  president  of  news.  An 
account  in  the  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  described  him  as  the 
paper’s  “top  news  official.” 

Both  Silverman  and 
Hawpe,  53,  will  report  to 
Courier-Journal  president 
and  publisher  Edward  E.  Man- 
assah. 

Manassah  said  the  idea  of 
splitting  responsibility  for 
news  and  the  editorial  pages 
was  Hawpe’s. 

“For  about  the  last  18 
months,  David  and  1  have 
talked  about  what  he  and  I 
wanted  for  the  paper.  David 
had  mentioned  he  wanted  to 
be  able  to  spend  more  time  writing,  to  do  a  column, 
which  he  wanted  to  do,  and  spend  a  lot  more  time 
focused  on  the  editorial  department,”  Manassah  said. 

“He  came  up  with  a  with  a  way  that  gives  him  an 
opportunity  to  write  more  ....  He  explained  how 
we  could  separate  the  job,”  the  publisher  added  in  a 
telephone  interview. 

Hawp)e  was  named  editor  in  1979.  Eight  years 
later,  he  was  given  responsibility  for  managing  the 
editorial  pages. 

Manassah  said  the  paper  wanted  to  return  “to  the 
traditional  separation  of  news  and  editorial  which 
has  characterized  the  Courier-Journal  for  most  of 
its  history.” 

However,  Manassah  said  the  realignment  did  not 
reflect  any  fear  that  news  and  opinion  had  become 
blurred  at  the  Courier-Journal  —  or  any  desire  to 
rein  in  its  activist  editor. 

“No,  absolutely  not,”  he  said.  “We  have  a  very' 
strong  editorial  page,  and  my  expectation  is  that  that 
will  become  even  stronger.  David  is  obviously  a 
high-profile  editor,  just  a  passionate  journalist.” 
Hawpe  is  known  inside  the  newspaper  business 


and  among  Ken¬ 
tucky  newspaper 
readers  for  his 
strong  and  occa¬ 
sionally  controver¬ 
sial  opinions. 

In  1994,  for 
example,  he  cham¬ 
pioned  an  ethics 
code  that  proved 
too  rigorous  to  be 
accepted  by  the 
Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors 
and  his  newspaper 
was  virtually  alone 
among  Kentucky 
papers  in  support¬ 
ing  a  bill  that 
would  have  cre¬ 
ated  a  news  coun¬ 
cil  subsidized  by 
the  common¬ 
wealth’s  govern¬ 
ment. 

In  a  Courier- 
Journal  story 
about  the  newspa¬ 
per  realignment, 

Hawpe  said  his 
goal  when  he 
joined  the  paper 
in  1969  had  been 
to  run  its  editorial  pages.  He  said  he  would  “turn  up 
the  intensity”  and  “sharpen  the  focus’  of  the  opinion 
pages. 

On  the  news  side,  publisher  Manassah  said,  new 
executive  editor  Silverman  would  “improve  day-to- 
day  coverage.” 

“My  first  choice  was  to  bring  in  someone  like 
Mark,”  Manassah  said. 

Silverman  told  the  Courier-Journal  he  wanted  to 
“deepen  and  broaden”  coverage  of  the  city’s  grow¬ 
ing  suburbs,  while  also  reaching  out  to  time-starved 
groups  such  as  working  women  and  people  aged  30 
to  50. 

“I  want  to  give  those  folks  a  reason  to  stay  with 
the  newspaper,”  Silverman  said. 

Silverman’s  resume  includes  positions  as  senior 
managing  editor  at  the  Providence  Journal  and 
Gannett  Suburban  Newspapers  in  Westchester 
County,  N.Y.,  and  editor  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Regis¬ 
ter  Star. 


Louisville 
Courier-Journal 
splits  news, 
editorial 
departments; 
editor  Hawpe 
cedes  control 
of  news 


Longtime  Louisville  Courier-Journal  editor 
and  vice  president  David  Hawpe  (above) 
is  ceding  control  of  the  newspaper's  news 
operations  to  newcomer  Mark  Silverman, 
who  most  recently  directed  Gannett  Co.'s 
News  2000  readership  project.  Hawpe  will 
retain  the  title  of  editor  and  vice  president 
and  will  manage  the  editorial  pages.  He 
also  will  write  a  column. 
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Media/Professional  Insurance 

A  (^vision  of  Me(WProfe$sional  InsuraiKe  Agency,  Inc. 
2300  Main  Street,  Suita  800 
Kansas  Gty,  Misouri  64)0^2404 

New  London  House 
6  London  Street 


When  creative  license 
becomes  a  lethal  weapon. 


When  Baron  Lytlon  wrote,  “Lhe  pen  is  mightier  than 
the  sword,”  modern-day  libel  litigation  hadn’t  been 
invented.  But  in  today's  world,  a  well-financed  libel  suit 
can  cut  deep  into  your  operating  budget.  When  that 
happens,  most  of  the  time  the  verdict  will  be  against  you. 

If  that  statistic  worries  you,  then  make  a  case  for 
media  liabiUty  insurance.  When  it  comes  to  hbel,  copy¬ 
right  infringement,  errors  and  omissions  and  other  media 
risks,  our  pohcy  addresses  claims  others  don't. 

Backed  by  top-rated  insurers,  we  underwrite  each 
policy  on  an  individual  basis.  And  our  expert  underwrit¬ 
ers  and  in-house  claims  lawyers  work  together  to  ensure 
consistency  and  flexibility... so  answers  are  there  when 
you  need  them. 

We  are  the  world's  largest  underwriter  of  libel  and 
related  media  liability  insurance.  For  a  lot  of  very  sound 


So  before  someone  accuses  you  of  holding  a  poison 
pen,  have  your  broker  call  us.  An  insured  word 
may  mean  the  last  word. 

(816)471-6118x281 


LondonE{3ll7QL* +44171-772-4700 


We  Insure  Free  Speech  Worldwide"' 


BY  TONY  CASE 


News  Staffers 
Join  UAW 


EW^DOM  EMPLOYEES  AT  the  Advocate  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  voted  20-12  this  month  to  join  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  one  of  the  country’s  most 
powerful  labor  unions. 

The  Advocate,  which  is  owned  by  Times  Mirror 
Cc^,  is  the  first  daily  newspaper  to  be  represented 
by  the  UAW,  although  the  union  has  been  a  presence 
at  New  York’s  weekly  ViUage  Voice  since  1979. 

“We  were  all  pushing  hard  for  the  union  because 
we  wanted  a  say  in  everything  tliat  affected  us  as 
workers  —  our  salaries,  benefits  and  workplace 
rules,”  said  Advocate  reporter  Dan  Mangan,  who  was 
active  in  bringing  the  UAW  to 
Cfamfnrri  Stamford.  “We  were  tired  of 
uLallllUlU  being  treated  arbitrarily  and 

Afivncfitp 

MUVULaLC  jbe  UAW  will  represent 

in  nnwprflll  photographers  and 

VULCO  II I  ^UWCI I  ill  some  editors  at  the  30,000cir- 

/  Inifarl  Aiifn  daily.  The  paper  has 

UnilcU  MUIO  450  full-time  equivalents. 

Workers  union  ment,  predictably,  wasn’t 

. . .  happy  about  the  vote.  Spokes¬ 
woman  Barbara  Bind  said: 
“We  didn’t  believe,  and  we  still  don’t  believe,  that 
newsroom  employees  or  any  of  our  employees 
need  to  be  represented  by  a  union.” 

Flat  profits  and  mounting  expenses,  especially 
those  related  to  newsprint,  have  forced  newspaper 
companies  to  make  deep  cuts  in  staffing,  and 
nowhere  more  than  the  Advocate's  corporate 
owner.  Times  Mirror’s  dramatic  downsizing  under 


chairman  Mark  H.  Willes,  especially  at  the  flagship 
Los  Angeles  Times,  is  well  documented. 

The  much-smaller  Cormecticut  paper  —  in 
upscale  Fairfield  County,  about  an  hour’s  drive  from 
New  York  City  —  has  been  spared  the  ax.  But  news 
employees  there  have  voiced  other  concerns,  com¬ 
plaining  that  vacant  positions  go  unfilled,  salaries 
aren’t  up  to  snuff  and  health  insurance  benefits  are 
eroding. 

“We’re  dealing  with  intelligent  people  who  have 
a  vast  knowledge  of  their  field,  and  they  want  the 
opportunity  to  have  a  say  in  how  the  workplace  is 
shaped,”  said  UAW  representative  Julie  Kushner,who 
helped  to  organize  Advocate  staffers. 

Unionized  newspaper  employees  typically  are 
affiliated  with  the  Newspaper  Guild  or  the  Commu¬ 
nications  Workers  of  America.  But  the  fruitiess  bar¬ 
gaining  tactics  of  traditional  newspaper  unions  in 
high-profile  cases  such  as  New  York,  Boston  and 
Detroit  —  where  the  strike  against  the  Detroit 
News,  published  by  Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  and  Knight- 
Ridder  Inc.’s  Detroit  Free  Press  is  in  its  ninth  brutal 
month,  with  no  end  in  sight  —  may  have  some 
workers  seeking  stronger  representation. 

Most  of  the  UAW  ’s  one  million  members  hold 
manufacturing  jobs,  but  the  union  has  expanded 
its  presence  in  professional  fields.  White-collar 
woikers  now  make  up  10%  of  its  ranks. 

Kushner  said  the  UAW  had  bolstered  its  roster  of 
professional  employees  by  addressing  issues  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  them. 

“We’ve  fought  for  child-care  benefits,  domestic- 
partner  benefits,  protection  against  sexual  harass¬ 


ment,  ergonomic  issues,  health  and  safety  issues,” 
she  explained,  “all  of  which  you  find  white-collar 
workers  very  concerned  about.” 

Voice  media  writer  James  Ledbetter,  former  shop 
steward  for  his  UAW  local,  believes  the  union  has 
much  to  offer  those  who  make  a  living  in  newspa¬ 
pers. 

“It’s  a  very  smart,  very  active  union,  generally 
spieaking,  and  more  confrontational  and  quicker  on 
its  feet  than  the  Newspaper  Guild,”  he  said.  “Of 
course,  that  varies  from  local  to  local,  but  for  news- 
i  paper  employees  in  the  New  Yoric  area,  I  think  the 
lunion  would  be  very  attractive.” 

I  During  the  most  recent  contract  negotiations  at 
|the  Voice  —  in  1993,  when  givebacks  were  the  or- 
Mer  of  the  day  at  many  papers  —  the  UAW  man¬ 
aged  to  secure  members’  wages  and  health-care 
benefits. 

The  UAW  isn’t  involved  in  bargaining  at  the 
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The  Aarocate,  ownedby  the  Times  Mirror  Co.,  is  the  first  daily 


newspaper  to  be  represented  by  the  UAW. 


(See  UAW  on  page  108) 
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The  New  York  Times  Company 
is  proud  to  announce  that 
1996  Pulitzer  Prizes 
have  been  awarded  to: 


fRick  Bragg,  national  correspondent,  The  New  York  Times. 

He  was  honored  for  distinguished  feature  writing,  including 
stories  on  the  bombing  in  Oklahoma  City  and  on  an  87-year-old 
Mississippi  woman  who  donated  to  a  local  university  her 
$150,000  life’s  savings  earned  as  a  washerwoman. 

Robert  D.  McFadden,  senior  writer  on  the  metropoHtan  staff 
of  The  Times.  He  was  honored  for  distinguished  rewrite  journal¬ 
ism,  apphed  to  a  broad  range  of  stories,  from  the  Unabomher’s 
manifesto  to  the  burning  of  a  white-owned  clothing  store 
in  Harlem. 

Robert  B.  Semple  Jr.,  associate  editorial  page  editor  of 
The  Times.  He  was  honored  for  a  series  of  persuasive  and 
illuminating  environmental  advocacy  editorials,  intended  to 
help  protect  “the  crown  jewel  of  our  national  park  system,” 
jjimQim  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

Robert  Campbell,  architecture  critic  of  The  Boston  Globe. 

He  was  honored  for  knowledgeable  writing  on  all  aspects  of  the 
built  environment  that  bring  to  life  the  city  and  the  region.  In 
his  monthly  column.  Cityscapes,  he  has  compared  new  and  old 
views  of  Boston. 


The  New  York  Times  Company 


Watch  Out  For 
Cable,  Easterly  Says 


IT’S  BEEN  A  long  way  from 

Dayton  for  David  Easteriy  and  the 
company  he  works  for. 

President  of  privately  held  Cox 
Enterprises,  Easteriy  b^an  his 
career  there  in  1970  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Distort  Daily  News,  the  first  media 
property  to  be  acquired  almost  a  centu¬ 
ry  ago  by  James  M.  Cox,  former  presi¬ 
dential  candidate  and  governor  of  Ohio. 

Today,  Easterly  spends  about  25%  of 
his  time  on  newspapers  —  a  figure  that 
corresponds  roughly  to  the  size  of  the 
profit  contribution  made  by  each  of  the 
four  business  lines  Cox  operates:  news¬ 
papers;  broadcast  stations;  cable  sys¬ 
tems;  and  Manheim  Auctions,  which 
sells  cars  wholesale  to  dealers. 

But  that  breakdown  fails  to  capture 
the  energy  and  breadth  of  the  Cox 
investments.  Its  cable  subsidiary,  for 
example,  is  a  longtime  partner  in 
Teleport  Communications,  one  of  the 
first  companies  to  compete  with  local 
phone  companies.  It  owns  Rysher 
Entertainment,  was  producer  of  the 
movie.  Primal  Fear,  and  recently 
became  a  strategic  partner  in  Digital 
Domain,  award-winning  creator  of  visu¬ 
al  effects  for  Apollo  13- 

Easteriy’s  newspaper  roots  were  obvi¬ 
ous  in  a  recent  conversation.  But  so 
were  his  present  responsibilities  when 
we  talked  to  him  about  new  media  and 
the  value  of  local  information. 

“There  is  going  to  be  a  nice  piece  of 
local  business,” he  told  us. “[But]  it’s  not 
necessarily  the  newspaper  business. 
That’s  the  shocking  news.” 

Easterly  recommends  keeping  an  eye 
on  local  cable  companies,  which  are 
about  to  start  offering  Internet  access. 

“They’ll  go  right  after  classifieds,”  he 
warns. 

And  they  have  a  two-  to  three-year 
window  of  opportunity  to  do  it,  he  adds. 

Criner  (phone  703-442-0405,  e-mail 
cmrwlsn@aol.com)  and  Wilson 
(phone  609-737-7094,  e-mail  cmrwl- 
sn@aol.com)  are  consultants  who 
help  newspapers  with  new  media. 


Kathleen  Criner  Jane  Wilson 

Cox  has  diversified  into  a  number  of 
new  businesses  —  especially  into  tar¬ 
geted  advertising  media.  Did  you  have  a 
master  plan  or  goal  in  mind? 

No,  we  don’t  have  a  master  plan.  We 
are  far  more  disorganized  and  oppor¬ 
tunistic  than  that.  One  step  leads  to 
another.  And  we  don’t  worry  one  bit 
about  cannibalizing  ourselves.That  is 
crucial.  It  just  didn’t  dawn  on  us  as 
much  of  a  problem  to  move  into  a 
more  focused  medium.  Same  thing  with 
direct  mail,  with  Val  Pak  and  now  with 
Carol  Wright.  We  woric  hard  to  expand 
into  businesses  that  are  on  the  periph¬ 
ery  of  our  core  businesses,  such  as  PRC 
[Realty  Systems  Inc.]  and  NCN  [New 
Century  Network] . 

An  analyst  we  know  argues  that  a  few 
newspaper  companies  —  Cox  among 
them  —  have  decided  that  newspapers 
are  a  no-growth  business,  and  are  diver¬ 
sifying  rapidly  into  other  businesses  that 
offer  greater  growth  potential.  Is  this 
analyst  right? 

You  cannot  invest  in  pure  newspaper 
acquisitions  and  accomplish  much  in 
the  way  of  growth.  What  you  buy  are 
nicely  priced,  solid,  stable  businesses, 
but  there  is  no  big-value  run-up  in  ten 
years  —  unless  you  have  some  special 
case,  such  as  clustering  newspaper 
owtiership  to  lower  costs.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  don’t  see  us  selling  newspa¬ 
pers.  I  don’t  see  other  large  companies 
doing  that  either.  Newspapers  are  won¬ 
derful,  cash-generating  businesses  that 
can  help  support  all  the  growth  efforts. 

We  like  to  target  growth  acquisitions 


at  [a]  20%  or  25%  return  on  investment 
—  the  riskier  the  business,  the  higher 
the  rate  of  return  you  want.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  Cox  Communications  Inc.,  our  pub¬ 
lic  company  of  which  we  still  own  a 
majority  interest,  w^  a  pioneer  bidder 
for  PCS  licenses  (a  new  kind  of  wireless 
phone  service,  and  as  part  of  a  joint 
venture  with  Sprint,  Comcast  andTCD. 
Last  year,  we  bid  about  $  1 5  per  person 
or  POP  This  year.  Omnipoint,  a  com¬ 
petitor,  is  valued  at  about  $60  per  POP 
You  don’t  build  that  kind  of  value  in 
newspapers. 

How  do  you  balance  investments  in 
your  newspaper  with  those  for  new 
media? 

The  only  unfortunate,  sane  answer  is 
that  you  have  to  invest  in  both  the  core 
newspaper  and  new  media.  Inside  the 
business,  there  is  a  lot  of  focus  on  some 
papers  not  doing  well.  However,  most 
newspapers  are  very  profitable.  Our 
papers  are  very  nicely  profitable  —  and 
we  don’t  have  to  slash  work  forces  to 
keep  them  profitable.  When  you  look  at 
the  profit  margin  someone  wants  out  of 
a  newspaper,  it  all  goes  back  to  stock 
value.  Managers  at  the  corporate  level 
who  don’t  focus  90%  of  their  time  on 
the  value  of  stock  don’t  stay  as  man¬ 
agers  —  they  get  to  do  something  else. 

According  to  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America,  about  200 
newspapers  are  active  on  the  Web  now. 
Although  that  number  is  growing,  other 
media  have  been  much  more  active. 
Should  newspapers  be  pursuing  Web 
services  more  aggressively? 

Newspapers  have  the  luxury  of 
time  as  you  [move]  down  the  size 
chain.  As  a  paper  gets  smaller,  it 
doesn’t  have  to  be  as  competitive 
immediately  with  AT&T,  Microsoft  or 
AOL.  They’re  going  to  come  into  big 
maikets  first.That’s  where  the  money 
is.  But  if  we  are  going  to  have  an 
expansion  of  that  business,  as  I  believe 
we  will,  ...  a  lot  of  the  large  but  not 
huge  metro  areas  will  be  workable  for 
profit  before  much  longer.  If  I  were 

(See  Leading  Edge  on  page  105) 
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Kids  relate  to  When  it’s  in  your  paper,  kids  are  too.  IBdCt  is  the  new  weekly  magazine  that 

gives  kids  12  to  15  a  voice  of  their  own,  encouraging  their  involvement  through  letters,  fax,  phone  or 
e-mail.  A  perfect  way  to  boost  circulation.  What  could  be  more 
perfect  for  a  publisher?  You  not  only  help  the  crusade  for  literacy 
in  your  community;  by  involving  new  readers  when  they’re 
young,  you  also  create  loyal  readers  for  a  lifetime. 

from  the  publishers  of  Parade 

Call  Fred  Johnson  at  Parade  Publications,  212'450'7121,  to  learn  about  our  revenue  sharing  plan  and  other  advantages  of  react. 


is 


Press  Rights  As 
An  Afterthought 


The  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  of 
Newspaper  Editors  prides 
itself  on  its  efforts  to  figlit 
government  censorship,  lim¬ 
its  on  press  and  speech  free¬ 
doms  and  any  inhibition  of  the  First 
Amendment  in  general  —  and  it  does 
an  admirable  job. 

But  sometimes,  editors  need  to  stop 
and  look  in  the  mirror. 

At  the  recent  ASNE  convention,  those 
very  editors  —  probably  through  a  lack 
of  foresight,  rather  than  any  particular 
malice  —  tacitly  agreed  to  bar  the 
working  press  from  an  evening  recep¬ 
tion  at  Vice  President  Gore’s  residence. 

It  is  regular  practice  for  journalists 
covering  industry  conventions  to  cover 
both  day  and  evening  events.  We  usually 
are  comped  for  the  regular  sessions  and 


invited  to  third-party-sponsored  events, 
but  we  purchase  tickets  needed  for 
meals  (or  we  attend  for  the  program 
but  do  not  eat)  and  other  events  where 
a  ticket  is  required  (such  as  a  tour). 

Over  two-and-a-half  days  at  the  ASNE 
convention.  Editor  &  Publisher  and  the 
American  Journalism  Review  tried  to 
get  at  the  root  of  why  the  vice  presi¬ 
dent’s  reception  was  open  to  editors 
but  closed  to  reporters.  By  the  time  our 
attendance  was  approved,  it  was  too 
late  —  we  were  told  —  to  attend. 

For  the  record,  the  issue  for  me  was 
not  one  of  wanting  to  go  to  yet  another 
Washington  cocktail  party.  It  was  one  of 
principle. 

The  whirlwind  began  on  Thesday, 
when  I  went  to  pick  up  my  convention 
credentials  at  the  ASNE  pressroom.  I 


noticed  in  the  convention  booklet  that 
you  had  to  provide  your  Social  Security 
number  if  you  were  going  to  the 
Thursday  evening  reception  at  the  vice 
president’s  residence.There  was  no 
mention  in  the  booklet  of  the  event 
being  by  invitation  only,  nor  was  there  a 
stated  limit  on  how  many  people  could 

go- 

I  asked  whether  I  should  give  my 
Social  Security  number  to  someone  at 
the  main  registration  desk  or  in  the 
pressroom  and  I  was  told  the  event  was 
closed  to  reporters.  A  gathering  of  500 
or  so  newspaf)er  editors  was  closed  to 
the  press? 

After  questioning  the  logic  of  that, 
and  pointing  out  that  I  was  covering 
the  entire  convention,  which  includes 
(See  Viewpoint  on  page  106) 


Some  Interesting  Facts  About 
The  United  States  Postai  Service 


By  now  everybody  knows  that  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
issues  millions  of  stamps  each  year,  commemorating  some 
of  history  and  culture’s  greatest  accomplishments  and 
individuals.  And,  most  people  are  aware  that  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  delivers  to  every  address  in  America,  six 
days  a  week.  But,  there’s  a  lot  about  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  that  people  don’t  know. 

For  example... 

U.S.  Postal  Service  operations  are  not 
supported  by  tax  dollars. 

In  fact,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  is  the  only  government 
service  not  funded  by  tax  revenues.  Every  penny,  nickle 
and  dime  of  our  annual  revenue  comes  from  the  sale  of 
stamps  and  other  postal  products  and  services. 

Americans  ei^oy  the  lowest  mailing  rates  in 
the  industriaiized  worid. 

We’re  quite  proud  that  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  is  able  to 
offer  the  world’s  best  communications  value.  At  32<l:,  U.S. 


postal  rates  are  a  real  bargain  compared  to  those  of  other 
industrialized  nations. 

The  iargest  civiiian  work  force  is  integrai  to 
America’s  communities. 

753,000  career  employees,  in  over  39,000  post  offices, 
stations  and  branches  across  the  country,  deliver  1 80.7 
billion  pieces  of  mail  each  year  —  nearly  40  percent  of  the 
world’s  mail  volume.  Our  employees  are  also  active 
members  of  their  communities,  contributing  time  to  such 
activities  as  painting  the  homes  of  elderly  neighbors, 
providing  food  and  shelter  to  the  homeless  and  raising 
money  for  disabled  members  of  their  communities. 

The  new  Eagle  symbol  represents  our  forward- 
thinking  and  breakthrough  performance. 

The  Eagle  symbol  is  the  trademark  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service.  While  we  invite  you  to  take  advantage  of  our  full 
range  of  postal  products  and  services,  we  request  that  you 
not  take  liberties  with  our  logo. 


UNITED  STATES 
POSTAL  SERVICE. 
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BART  R  I  C“H  ARDS,  former  editor  of  the  New'^astle'Hews  (Pa.)  Penn'Stoie^s  on  affirmoiive  ortion  .cquol  oiJlioffunify  un»vefs.»y 


Employee  benefits 
rise  in  value 

Media  employee  benefits  are 

above  average  compared  with 
other  fields,  and  their  value  has  risen 
significantly  in  the  past  several  years, 
according  to  a  survey  of  nine  major 
companies. 

In  its  1995  Media  Industry  Employee 
Benefits  Survey,  the  Chicago-based  con¬ 
sulting  firm  Godwins  Booke  & 
Dickenson  also  found  that  work  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  communications  businesses 
had  increased  dramatically  since  the 
prior  survey  in  1992. 

Employers  last  year  contributed  more 
to  401k  retirement  programs  and 
increasingly  offered  HMOs  and  other 
managed-care  health  insurance  plans, 
according  to  the  survey. 

The  average  benefit  cost  as  a  percent¬ 
age  of  pay  amounted  to  38%.This  cost 
represented  about  80%  of  the  total 
value  of  benefits. 

Of  all  benefits,  employees  said  they 
valued  paid  time  off  and  medical  cover¬ 


age  the  most. 

One  company  had  a  formal  program 
incorporating  sick  leave  and  vacation 
time,  allowing  employees  to  earn  up  to 
six  weeks  of  paid  time  off.  But,  typical¬ 
ly,  firms  allowed  a  maximum  four  weeks 
vacation. 

Holiday  schedules  were  fairly  consis¬ 
tent.  Four  companies  provided  a  float¬ 
ing  holiday,  one  offered  birthdays  off 
and  another  granted  personal  days  that 
accrued  at  a  rate  of  one  every  four 
months. 

In  1992,  four  of  10  companies  surveyed 
offered  managed  care  in  the  form  of  a 
preferred  provider  organization  (PPO). 
Last  year,  six  of  nine  made  available 
either  PPO  or  health  maintenance  orga¬ 
nization  (HMO)  coverage.  Dental  insur¬ 
ance  was  offered  by  all  nine  companies. 

Only  two  companies  paid  employees’ 
medical  coverage  in  full,  and  just  one 
footed  the  bill  for  workers  and  their 
families.The  others  required  that 
employees  pay  a  portion  of  coverage. 
Only  one  employer  paid  in  full  for  den¬ 
tal  insurance. 


Whether  you’re  running, 
skiing,  hiking  or  writing, 
if  you  use  GORE-TEX*  fabric 
correctly,  we’ll  all  feel 
comfortable. 

GO^-TEX*  fabric  is  the  original  waterproof/breathable 
fabric  that  revolutionized  the  outdoor  si»rtswear  mar¬ 
ket,  and  it’s  now  used  in  many  industrial  and  medical 
applications,  too. 

GORE-TEX  should  never  stand  alone.  Always  use  it 
to  modify  a  noun,  such  as  GORE-TEX*  fabric,  GOfeTEX* 
gloves,  GORE-TEX*  outerwear. 

Your  comfort  is  what  our  remarkable  fabric  is  all 
about.  So  please  keep  us  comfortable  by  using  our 
trademark  correctly. 

GORE-TEX*  is  a 

registered  trademark  of 
W.  L.  Gore  &  Associates,  Inc.  cnath^^hr^ies 


Seven  of  the  surveyed  companies 
provided  “employer  pays  all”  disability 
insurance. 

Most  employer-paid  death  benefits 
amounted  to  one  times  the  deceased’s 
annual  salary. 

One  company  provided  1.5  times, 
and  two  others  offered  a  flat  $5,000 
payment  to  survivors. 

One  employer  offered  a  short-term 
disability  plan  through  an  insurance 
company,  while  others  provided  such 
benefits  on  their  own. 

Very  little  change  was  noted  in  the 
structure  of  retirement  programs 
between  1992  and  1995. The  typical 
plan  was  a  combination  of  so-called 
defined-benefit  and  401k  programs.  Of 
the  nine  companies,  seven  had  such  an 
arrangement. 

Total  income  compensation  by  age 
65  ranged  from  53%  to  127%  of  pay. 

The  employer-provided  portion  ranged 
from  53%  to  95%  of  pay. 

The  companies  that  participated  in 
last  year’s  survey  were  Cox  Enterprises 
Inc.,  Donrey  Media  Group  Inc.,  E.W. 
Scripps  Co.,  Knight-Ridder  Inc., 
Landmark  Communications  Inc.,  Lee 
Enterprises  Inc.,  McClatchy 
Newspapers,  Media  General  Inc.  and 
Seattle  Times  Co. 

Worrell  unloads 
last  of  papers 

WORRELL  ENTERPRISES  OF  Boca 
Raton,  Fla.,  has  sold  the  last  of  its 
newspaper  interests  —  six  weeklies  in 
Baldwin  County,Ala.  —  to  a  former 
executive  of  the  company,  Dennis 
Thomas. 

At  one  time,  Worrell  owned  nearly  60 
newspapers. 

Mass,  daily 
goes  weekly 

The  CUNTON  daily  item  —  with  a 
circulation  of  4,500,  the  smallest 
daily  newspaper  in  Massachusetts  — 
switched  to  weekly  publication  last 
month. 

The  Coulter  family  sold  the  Item  to 
the  Telegram  &  Gazette  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  in  the  mid-1980s.The  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  later  acquired  the 
Worcester  publication. 
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The  Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center 

“Commentary  With  a  Difference” 


Nancy  Hkks  Maynard 
Chair 


NANCY  fflCKS  MAYNARD, 
a  former  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  New  York 
Times,  was  coowner  of  the 
Oakland  Tribune  with  her 
late  husband,  Robert  C. 
Maynard.  One  of  the 
nation's  leading  experts  on 
journalism  education, 
Maynard  is  a  founder  and 
former  president  of  the 
Robert  C.  Maynard  Institute 
for  Journalism  Education  in 
Oakland,  California. 


its  the  nation's  premier 
media  think  tank,  The 
Freedom  Forum  Media 
Studies  Center  is  the  place 
that  newspeople  turn  for 
commentary  and  research 
on  media  issues. 

The  Center  is  known  for 
its  major  studies  of 
trends  in  press  coverage, 
the  information  super¬ 
highway,  election  cover¬ 
age,  changing  economics 
of  news,  censorship,  jour¬ 
nalistic  ethics  and  the 
international  media  scene. 

its  spokespersons  for  the 
Center,  Nancy  Hicks 
Maynard  and  Nancy  J. 
WoodhuU  offer  incisive 
commentary,  drawing 
from  their  decades  of 
experience  as  journalists 
and  their  knowledge  of 
crucial  issues  facing  the 
media  today. 


Nancy  J.  WoodhuU 
Executive  Director 


NANCY  J.  WOODHULL,  a 
journalist  and  news  execu¬ 
tive  for  more  than  three 
decades,  is  a  founding  editor 
of  USA  TODAY  As  executive 
director  she  oversees  the 
Center’s  many  programs  for 
journalists  and  scholars; 
national  conferences,  semi¬ 
nars  and  briefings;  and  lead¬ 
ing  Center  publications, 
such  as  the  Media  Studies 
Journal 


Contact:  Shirley  K.  Gazsi,  Director  of  Conununications  and  Publications, 
or  Dirk  Smillie,  Manager  of  Conununications 

The  Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center 
580  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  NY  10022 
212/6786600 


Electronic  mail:  comment@ffnyc.mhs.compuserve.com 


a  JODY 

CALENDAR, 

deputy  managing 
editor  at  the 
Neptime,  N.J.- 
based  newspaper, 
was  named  to 
the  newly  created 

OAVW  lANDSBERG  ..  ,  .  ^ 

position  of  deputy 
executive  editor. 

FRED  KERR,  assistant  managing 
editor  for  news,  was  appointed  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  news. 

GARY  SCHOENING,  Sunday  editor, 
becomes  managing  editor  for  projects 
and  technology. 

HARRIS  G.  SIEGEL,  managing 
editor  for  design,  was  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  visuals  and  photogra¬ 
phy. 

JOHN  QUINN,  Sunday  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  was  appointed  managing  editor  for 
sports. 

HARRY  ZIEGLER,  Press  features 
editor,  becomes  managing  editor  for 
lifestyles. 

ARLENE  M.  SCHNEIDER,  assistant 
Sunday  editor,  now  is  deputy  managing 
editor  for  weekends  (Sunday  and 
Monday  editions). 

GARY  DECKELNICK,  assistant 
managing  editor  for  projects  and  legal 
affairs,  was  appointed  legal  affairs 
editor. 

LAWRENCE  BENJAMIN,  assistant 
managing  editor  for  metro,  was  named 
staff  development  editor/writing  coach. 

PETER  DONOGHUE,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  night  operations,  was 
appointed  night  editor. 

JOHN  HVDZINSia,  Monmouth 
County  editor,  becomes  change  facilita¬ 
tor  and  civic  journalism  coach. 

Other  editorial  appointments  to  key 
roles  in  assigning  and  coordinating 
news  coverage  at  the  Asbury  Park 
Press  include  the  appointment  to  the 
news  desk  as  state  editors  of  SUSAN 
DeSANTIS,JAY  JOHNSTON  and 
FRED  SIMMONDS. 

TRACY  BERNTHAL  and  TJ. 
FODERARO  were  named  metro  edi¬ 
tors  to  coordinate  local  news  coverage. 

BRU€E  LEVINE,  a  night  copy  edi¬ 
tor,  is  serving  as  an  acting  metro  editor 
on  the  news  desk. 

Regional  team  leaders  were  appoint¬ 
ed  to  oversee  local  coverage  in  the 
Press'  six  local  news  bureaus  in 
Monmouth  and  Ocean  counties. 


DONNA  M. 

REED,  46,  direc¬ 
tor  of  communica¬ 
tions  for 
Hillsborough 
County  Public 
Schools  and 
spokeswoman  for 
schools 

Superintendent 

Walter  Sickles,  has  been  named  deputy  j  improvements,  outdoor  living  and  the 
managing  editor  at  the  Tampa  Tribune.  |  environment. 

Reed  is  the  highest-ranking  woman 
editor  in  the  history  of  the  Tribune. 

She  will  oversee  news  coverage,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  the  metro  staff  and 
report  to  managing  editor  Bruce 
Witwer. 

This  is  her  second  stint  at  the 
Tribune,  having  spent  16  years  working 
her  way  from  a  correspondent  in  Plant 
City  Fla.,  to  state  editor  before  becom¬ 
ing  communications  director  in 
Hillsborough  County. 

The  paper  is  a  subsidiary  of  Media 
General,  Richmond,  Va. 


MVl  REESE 


MONICA  BENEDICT,  director  of  sales 
and  mariceting  at  both  the  Grand 
Rapids  Press  and  Booth  Newspapers, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  vice  president  for  advertising  at  the 
Miami  Herald. 

DAVID  LANDSBERG,  a  member  of 
parent  company  Knight-Ridder’s  admin¬ 
istrative  reengineering  team,  was  named 
vice  president  of  finance  and  chief 
financial  officer  at  the  Herald. 

€LIRIS  MOBLEY,  interim  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  advertising,  was  appointed 
director  of  circulation  marketing  with 
responsibilities  for  circulation  opera¬ 
tions  in  Broward,  Palm  Beach  and  the 
state,  as  well  as  Newspapers  in 
Education,  circulation  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  and  retention. 

DONNA  SASSER,  director  of  circu¬ 
lation  marketing,  becomes  target  mar¬ 
keting  director  with  responsibilities  for 
advertising  sales  and  distribution  of  the 
Herald's  nonsubscriber  products. 


PAUL  REESE,  vice  president  of  opera¬ 
tions  at  EMl-Capitol  Records/CEMA 
Distribution,  Los  Angeles,  has  been 
named  senior  vice  president  of  the 
manufiicturing  and  distribution  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune. 

His  duties  include  the  printing,  truck¬ 
ing  and  delivering  of  the  newspaper. 


ROSALIE  MULLER  WRIGHT,  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  at  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  has  been  named 
editor  of  Sunset  Magazine,  Menlo  Park, 
Calif.,  a  monthly  publication  focusing 
on  food,  gardening,  travel,  home 


The  Asbury  Park  Press  has  announced 
several  appointments  on  the  newsroom 
management  team  as  a  result  of  a 
departmental  restructuring. 
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Regional  team  leaders  in  Ocean 
County  are  PATRIOA  McDANIEL, 
based  in  Toms  River,  and  ROBERT 
MVRA,  based  in  Lakewood. 

KIRK  MOORE  is  the  interim  super¬ 
visor  of  the  Manahawkin  bureau. 

Leading  the  Monmouth  County 
bureaus  are  ANDREW  SKERRITT, 
Freehold;  {IHRIS  BECK,  Neptune;  and 
KATHLEEN  lANINI,  Middletown 
Township. 

JOSEPH  F.  SAELI JR.,  previously  a 
partner  in  the  law  firm  Hiscock  & 
Barclay  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  has  been  named 
human  resources  director  and  general 
counsel  for  the  Buffalo  News. 

DOUGLAS  CLAN€JY,  deputy  special 
sections  editor  at  the  Bergen  Record  in 
New  Jersey,  has  been  named  assistant  to 
the  editor. 

DEIRDRE  SYKES,  State  editor,  was 
named  assistant  managing  editor,  news 
coordinator. 

MHCE  SEMEL,  Passaic  County 
bureau  chief,  was  appointed  assistant 
managing  editor,  assignment  coordina¬ 
tor. 

BOB  CUNNINGHAM,  manager  over 
editorial  production  and  technology, 
moved  to  assistant  managing  editor,  pro¬ 
duction  and  technology. 

RICHARD  BENFIELD,  editorial 
page  editor,  now  is  assistant  managing 
editor,  editorial  page. 

LOIS  DITOMMASO,  special  sec¬ 
tions  editor,  becomes  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  special  sections. 

GABE  BUONAURO,  sports  editor, 
was  promoted  to  assistant  managing 
editor,  sp)orts. 


RAY  WEST,  formerly  publisher  of  the 
Monroe,  N.C.,  Enquirer-Journal,  has 
been  named  advertising  manager  of  the 
FayettetHlle  (N  C  )  Observer-Times. 


Former  NAA 
executive  joins 
N.Y.  Times  Co. 

The  new  YORK  Times  Co.  has 
named  Len  Forman  senior  vice  pres¬ 
ident  for  corporate  development,  new 
ventures  and  electronic  businesses. 

Forman  is  the  former  chief  operating 
officer  of  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America,  where  he  served  from  1992  to 
1994. 

Prior  to  that,  he  woriced  for  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  and  at 
Telemundo  lnc.,a  Spanish-language  tele¬ 
vision  company. 

Additionally,  Forman  was  the  director 
of  planning  at  the  New  York  Times  Co. 
from  1974  to  1986. 

Most  recently,  Forman  was  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  of  a  NynexJNewsday 
joint  venture  dealing  with  electronic 
services. 

First  Amendment 
coalition  gets 
Knight  grant 

The  national  freedom  of 

Information  Coalition  has  received 
a  three-year  grant  totaling  $300,000 
from  the  John  S.  and  James  L.  Knight 
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Foundation  in  support  of  the  work  of  its 
member  oi^anizations  around  the  coun¬ 
try. 

The  National  Fol  Coalition  is  a  Dallas- 
based  alliance  of  free-standing,  nonprof¬ 
it  state  Freedom  of  Information  and  First 
Amendment  organizations  and  academ¬ 
ic  centers  concentrating  on  the  First 
Amendment  and  related  issues. 

The  coalition  recently  launched  its 
own  World  Wide  Web  page  at: 
http://www.reporters.net/nfoic. 


Correction 

Two  NAMES  WERE  omitted  from  the 
list  of  finalist  judges  in  an  article 
announcing  the  winners  of  the 
E&P/INMA  Promotion  Award  winners 
(fdfP,  April  13): 

Jack  P  Cohen,  vice  president,  director 
of  print/outdoor  media  buying,  DDB 
Needham  Woridwide  Advertising;  and 
Robert  Miller,  president.  Miller 
Advertising  Agency  Inc. 

Also,  the  story  incorrectly  stated  that 
the  Bloomington,  Ill.,  Pantagraph  won 
three  certificates  of  merit.  The 
Pantagraph,  in  fact,  won  three  first 
place  awards. 
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BY  ALLAN  WOLPER 

A  Passion 
For  Pictures 


JOE  STEFANCHIK  FELT  like 
he’d  been  punched  in  the 
chest,  but  he  kept  his  cam¬ 
era  fixed  on  the  firefighter 
trying  desperately  to  escape 
a  ground-shaking  explosion. 

“You  could  taste  the  gas,” 

Stefanchik  recalled.  “I  was  scared.  I 
was  shaking.  I  kept  saying,  no  way, 
no  way.” 

Stefanchik  conjured  up  images  of  the  terrifying 
Jan.  19, 1994,  explosion  and  gas  fire  he  pho¬ 
tographed  while  standing  in  10-degree  weather  just 
60  yards  from  the  blazing  Bowling  Green  homes  in 
Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

“1  stayed  all  day  and  night,”  said  the  23-year-old 
Western  Kentucky  University  senior.  “Finally,  about 

4  a.m.  the  next 
morning,  1  met  the 
fireman.  He  was 
OK.  Unbelievabl}’, 
no  one  was  hurt.” 

One  picture 
Stefanchik  cap¬ 
tured  appeared  on 
the  front  page  of 
the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal, 
the  paper  he  was 
freelancing  for, 
and  hundreds  of 
other  papers 
across  America. 

The  foUowing 
year,  the  Courier- 
Journal  entered 
the  journalism  stu¬ 
dent’s  photo  for  a 
Pulitzer  Prize. 

“The  thought  of 
winning  never 
entered  my  mind, 
but  just  having  my 
images  with  all 
those  great  pho¬ 
tographers  was 
awesome,”  he  said. 

Stefanchik’s 
photo  came  up 
short  for  a 
Pulitzer,  but  his 
school  entered  it 


into,  and  won,  the  Hearst 
Intercollegiate  Photojournalism 
Competition,  considered  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  undergraduates. 

Western  Kentucky  has  finished 
first  in  the  team  competition  every 
year  since  it  started  in  1989,  a 
streak  the  school  doesn’t  expect  to 
keep  forever. 

“Don’t  misunderstand  me.  We’d 
like  to  win  again  this  year,”  laughs  Mike  Morse, 
coordinator  of  Western  Kentucky’s  photojournal¬ 
ism  program  and  a  former  president  of  the 
National  Press  Photographer’s  Association.  “But  we 
know  it  has  to  end  sometime.” 

When  the  preliminary  rounds  ended,  the 
University  of  Florida  had  grabbed  the  overall  lead 
and  Western  wondered  whether  its  hold  on  the 
Hearst  competition  had  ended.  But  after  the  col¬ 
lege  photographers  flew  to  San  Francisco  for  the 
final  shootout.  Western  caught  Florida  to  take  its 
seventh  straight  intercollegiate  title. 

“The  contest  has  been  important  for  us  because 
Western  has  always  been  a  well-kept  secret,”  said 
Morse. 

“Our  grads  were  getting  jobs,  but  no  one  had 
ever  heard  of  us.” 

The  lack  of  recognition  almost  cost  the  school  a 
$200,000  Hearst  Foundation  endowment. 

“They  won  our  contests,  but  they  were  always 
listed  in  the  second  tier  of  journalism  schools,”  said 
Tom  Eastham,  Hearst  Foundation  vice  president 
and  western  director  of  the  foundation.  “I  had  to 
justify  giving  them  the  money.” 

Western  received  the  grant  after  Eastham  inter¬ 
viewed  various  journalism  deans.  “It  was  obvious 
that  Western  had  the  best  undergraduate  photo 
journalism  school  in  the  coimtry,” 

Eastham  said. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Western  graduates  talked  about  their  college 
days  as  if  they  had  undergone  an  extreme  form  of 
photojoumalistic  psychotherapy.  They  talked,  over 
and  over,  about  passion  and  integrity  and  ethics. 
And  they  seemed  to  have  derived  a  perverse  plea¬ 
sure  from  having  been  trained  on  a  bare-bones 
budget  in  daritrooms  in  constant  disrepair. 


Wolper,  professor  of  journalism  at  the  Newark 
campus  of  Rutgers  University,  covers  campus 
journalism  for  E&P. 


Tlje  best  little 
pbotojou  rnalism 
schfiol  in 
■  America  might 
well  he  Westem' 
'  Kentucky 
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This  photo  by  Western  Kentucky  University  student  Joe  Stefanchik  came  up  short  for  a 
1995  Pulitzer  Prize,  but  his  school  entered  it  into,  and  won,  the  Hearst  Intercollegiate 
Photojournalism  Competition,  considered  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  undergraduates. 


“We  had  no  money, 
there  was  no  space,  there 
were  only  two  instruc¬ 
tors,  but  they  had  this 
incredible  desire  to  make 
you  better  than  you 
were,”  said  Amy  Deputy,  a 
Baltimore  Sun  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  who  graduated 
in  1991. 

“They  put  their  heart 
and  soul  into  making  you 
take  great  images,”  Deputy 
said,  her  voice  rising,  an 
inflection  repeated  by 
every  grad  interviewed  for 
this  article.  “They  still 
believe  in  that  pure  form 
of  photojournalism  that 
makes  you  accountable  to 
your  subjects.  They  want 
you  to  get  into  people’s 
souls.” 

Rick  Loomis,  a  1993 
grad  now  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  said  the 
fire  that  was  set  under 
him  in  a  Western 
Kentucky  darkitxjm 
helped  land  him  his  job. 

“They  teach  you  to  be 
passionate  about  photos,”  he  said. 

“I  didn’t  have  the  greatest  GPA 
[grade  point  average],  but  1  learned  so 
much  there,  mostly  from  other  stu- 
dents.That’s  our  tradition. You  have  to 
give  back.” 

Morse  invited  IxK)mis,  Jonathan 
Newton  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  and 
Greg  Lovett  of  the  Palm  Beach  Post 
back  to  Bowling  Green  last  year  to  give 
students  a  refresher  course. 

“They  told  the  kids  how  important  it 
was  to  pass  on  what  they  learned,” 
Morse  recalled.  “The  kids  listened 
because  these  were  the  journalists  they 
had  heard  about.” 

That  tradition  has  meant  that  seniors 
serve  as  mentors  for  freshmen  and  that 
students  check  their  egos  at  the  door 
before  entering  the  dariaxx)ms,  new  dig¬ 
ital  labs  notwithstanding. 

“The  older  kids  used  to  have  to  teach 
the  younger  ones,”  said  Morse.  “That’s 
because  we  used  to  have  only  two 
instructors  for  125  students.  Now  we 
have  three.  But  we  still  use  the  same 
system.” 

It’s  the  belief  in  that  mentoring  sys¬ 
tem  that  links  graduates. 

As  Loomis  said,“l  learned  more  from 
the  students  than  anyone  else.” 


NETWORK 

The  system,  nurtured  in  school,  inten¬ 
sifies  afterwards,  as  alumni  seem  intent 
on  getting  the  journalism  world  to  pay 
attention. 

“1  always  answer  the  telephone  for  a 
Western  grad,”  said  David  Frank,  an  assist¬ 
ant  photo  editor  at  the  Neu>  York  Times. 
“And  I’ve  introduced  some  of  them  to 
the  Times.  And  they’ve  done  very  well 
—  people  like  Scott  Robinson,  Mark 
Lyons,  and  Todd  Buchanon.” 

Tim  Broekema,  sports  picture  editor 
at  the  Chicago  Tribune,  noticed  Frank 
wearing  a  Western  sweatshirt  at  the 
Winter  Olympics  in  Lillehammer, 
Norway,  in  1988. 

“I  saw  that  and  1  walked  over  to  him 
and  it  was  like  being  home  again,” 
Broekema  said.  “It  turned  out  that  there 
were  four  of  us  there.” 

Broekema,  29,  indicated  that  alumni 
contacts  maintain  idealism.  “We  were 
taught  that  passion  for  taking  pictures  is 
more  important  than  making  money,”  he 
said. 

Larry  Powell,  a  Vietnam  vet  who 
arrived  at  Western  at  age  40  for  a  pho¬ 


tography  course  and  stayed  to  run  the 
darkroom  without  pay,  typifies  that  atti¬ 
tude. 

“1  had  come  out  of  brain  surgery  in 
1984  and  1  wanted  to  find  something  to 
do  with  my  time,”  Powell  said.  “I  didn’t 
know  anything  about  photography.  But 
Dave  LaBelle,  at  Western,  saw  a  quality 
in  my  pictures  1  did  not  know  1  had.  He 
pushed  me  to  say  something  with  pho¬ 
tos.” 

Powell  kept  his  pictures  mainly  to 
himself  until  he  ran  into  Todd  Buchanon 
at  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

“Todd  introduced  me  to  the  curator 
of  the  Museum  of  National  Heritage,” 
Powell  said.  “She  asked  me  if  1  would 
show  some  of  my  slides.  Then  someone 
else  saw  them  and  asked  me  to  do  a 
book.  Hunger  of  the  Heart. 

Powell,  who  moved  to  Asheville,  N.C., 
400  miles  south  of  Bowling  Green,  said 
he  talks  to  Western  students  even,'  day 
and  will  always  have  time  for  them. 

Though  he  took  lots  of  courses. 

Powell  never  got  around  to  graduating. 

(See  Campus  on  page  100) 
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BY  JULIE  ANN  KODMUR 

Turning  Sports 
Into  Wine 


TOSKnTVTTY  VS.  OBJECnvrTY?  Statistics  vs.  sensu- 

alit^ 

^  When  you’re  active  in  the  wine  industry,  you 
^k^help  but  notice  that  many  wine  journalists 
mncnast  or  present  sportswriting  credentials.  Why 
not^lve  into  this  curiousity,  and  investigate  why 
^tj^isibie  enough  to  be  a  mini-trend,  a  minor  yet 
whimsical  journalistic  phenomenon? 

On  one  memorable  day,  Paul  Zimmerman,  former 
New  York  Post  sportswriter,  who  now  covers  foot¬ 
ball  for  Sports  Illustrated  and  freelances  about 
wine,  was  chastised  botli  by  Billy  Martin,  then  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Yankees 
—  “What  can  you  expect 
from  a  wine  writer?”  —  and 
by  Pan  Am,  whose  wine  list 
he’d  criticized  —  “"What  can 
you  expect  from  a  sports- 
writer?” 

Gerald  Eskenazi,  who  has 
handled  the  sports  beat  for 
the  New  York  Times  for  36 
years,  regularly  freelances 
about  wines  for  the  Times,  as 
well  as  for  an  assortment  of  magazines. 

One  day,  he  told  an  editor  from  Connoisseur  mag¬ 
azine  that  he  had  to  get  off  the  phone  to  get  to  the 
New  York  Jets  training  camp.  The  editor  didn’t 
understand  why  until  he  explained  that  his  day  job 
was  sportswriting. 

“A  sportswriter?  1  had  this  image  of  you  sitting  in 
a  robe  in  a  book-lined  library  with  a  snifter  in  your 
hand,”  the  editor  replied. 

In  the  old  days,  according  to  Art  Spander,  San 
Francisco  Examiner  sp)orts  columnist  and  freelance 
wine  writer,  sportsw'riters  puffed  on  cigars  in  food- 
stained  shirts  and  guzzled  beer  and  bourbon.Today, 
harcUy  anyone  smokes,  the  amount  of  food  stains  has 
diminished,  and  everyone  drinks  wine. 

In  AJR's  survey,  all  of  the  sports/wine  writers 
credited  their  interest  and  expertise  in  wine  to  tlieir 
extensive  travels  and  credit  card  three-star  dining  on 
the  road,  where  expensive  bottles  of  wine  were  rou¬ 
tinely  sent  their  way  by  the  team  head  office  hon¬ 
chos  eating  a  few  tables  away. 

“Sportswriters  travel  a  lot;  they’re  smart,  curious, 
skeptical  and  want  to  know  about  everything.  It’s  a 
natural  progression,”  Spander  said.  “People  who 
write  about  sports  have  an  appetite  for  the  good 


Kodmur  is  a  freelance  writer.  Most  recently,  she 
worked  as  director  of  public  relations  for  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Seagram  Classics  Wine  Co. 


life,  and  wine  is  a  quintessential  part  of  the  good 
life,”  adds  Paul  Gillette,  editor  of  the  Wine  Investor, 
author  of  many  books,  including  The  Coaches’ 
Quotebook. 

“Our  predecessors  as  wine  writers,  in  the  1970s, 
were  primarily  hobbyists,  doctors  and  lawyers  who 
could  afford  to  collect  wine  and  become  knowl¬ 
edgeable,”  explained  Mike  Rubin,  principal  in  the 
public  relations  firm  Rubin-Hunter,  former  sports 
and  wine  writer  for  the  Associated  Press.  Even 
today,  it’s  tare  to  find  wine  writers  who  work  full 
time  in  that  specialty. 

Humor  fits  into  the  linkage,  as  well.  Here  are  some 
additional  explanations  of  the  similarities  and  differ¬ 
ences. 

“More  often  than  not  you’re  writing  for  people 
who  already  know  the  outcome  —  whether  that’s  a 
score  or  that  a  certain  bottle  is  stacked  to  the  ceil¬ 
ing  at  their  comer  store  —  and  are  hoping  for  addi¬ 
tional  insight,”  Gillette  said. 

“If  you’re  a  sportswriter,  you’re  inevitably  a  kib¬ 
itzer,”  commented  Rubin.  “Your  job  is  to  second- 
guess  as  a  fan  would  (Why  did  they  bunt?  Why 
didn’t  they  put  in  a  pinch-hitter?),  and  there  are 
always  lots  of  questions  (Why  didn’t  they  harvest 
earlier?  Why  did  they  use  malolactic  fermentation? 
There’s  no  oak,  too  much  oak,  the  wrong  type  of 
oak).” 

Wine  book  author  and  former  Seattle  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer  sportswriter  Bob  Thompson  explained: 
“What  links  sports  and  wine  for  me  is  an  enthusi¬ 
asm,  maybe  a  passion  for  close  observation.  The 
reward  for  sitting  through  hundreds  of  basketball 
games  was  knowing  ahead  of  time  that  some  shoot¬ 
ing  guard  could  not  be  defensed  by  anybody  on 
Team  A,  but  could  be  by  somebody  on  Team  B.Tlie 
reward  for  tasting  thousands  of  wines  a  year  comes 
when  notes  from  blind  tastings  months  and  miles 
apart  describe  exactly  the  same  wine.  Seeing  some¬ 
thing  elusive  with  great  accuracy  gives  me  pleasure, 
period.  Wine  offers  more  and  tougher  chances  to  do 
that  than  anything  else  I’ve  been  able  to  discover.” 

“Sportswriting  gives  you  more  flexibility  than 
straight  reporting.  Personal  views  and  values  are 
more  acceptable  in  this  kind  of  writing,”  added  Har¬ 
vey  Posert,  former  sportswriter  at  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal,  and  today  vice  president,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  Robert  Mondavi  Winery. 

“The  two  styles  of  writing  are  very  compatible,” 
offered  Robert  Whidey,  wine  columnist,  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune  and  sports  editor,  Copley  Press,  par¬ 
ent  company  of  the  Union-Tribune. 

“The  writing  in  the  sports  section  is  often  freer. 


\Nhy  do  a  large 
number  of 
sportswriters 
become  wine 
writers? 
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r»ws0l0^er  database.  •  Our  fndusl|y  resou^e 
position  and  indvj^VY  papers,  research  reports,  as 
organization^  ^nd  fol3Rqgations,;fr^ource  studies, 


your  needs  to  your  desktop 


IT'S  AS  SIMPLE  AS  TK^S 


:itutes 


I  nt  tECHNOLOGV  \ 

1^e  li^lligent  Agent  is  key.  Vbur  Persona L-Agellt®  autonrlsi- 
cally  seleete  the  most  paitfnent  items  and  teacf^  itself  to 
adapt  to  changing  Kliments  in  the  in%rmation  strea^m!*1^S^- 
ences  are  automaticaliy  e-mailed  to  you. 


INTERACTION 


Network  with  your  professional 
colleagues.  Participate  in  forums. 

1^0^  •  The  international  member- 

ship  directory  lets  you  interact 
i  with  colleagues  who  can 

I  ^^Ip  the  most.  •  AND 

H  membership  entitles  you  to 

I  ^la^  discounts  on  selected  con- 

f  ferences  and  other  E&P 

products  and  services. 
Membership  is  just  $95  per 
year.  Look  for  the  registration 
card  inserted  in  this  copy  of  E&P 
or  call  1-800-336-4380,  ext.  251.  Or 
register  through  our  Web  site: 
http://www.mediainfo.com 
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Morris  Newspaper 
Corporation  tegan 
in  1970  with  two 
newspapers. 
Today,  we  have 
64  print  publica¬ 
tions,  three  televi¬ 
sion  stations  and 
two  commercial 
printing  plants  in 
nine  states. 
We  believe  our 
growth  has  been 
based  on  making 
sound  fundamen¬ 
tal  management 
decisions  and 
working  with  the 
best  trained,  most 
energetic  people 
in  the  business! 


Qiarles  H.  Morris,  President 
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easier,  looser,  that’s  a  style  which  fits 
wine  nicely.  In  sports  coverage,  you  are 
descriptive  and  analytical,  but  still  must 
set  the  scene  and  describe  the  athlete  or 
winemaker  and  his  or  her  passions," 
Whitley  continued. 

“It  always  comes  back  to  people  and 
different  personalities,  and  that  explo¬ 
ration  of  whether  their  individual  style  is 
reflected,  whether  in  their  style  of  play 
or  winemaking,”  added  Rubin. 

“The  ability  to  communicate  is  the 
basic  skill  in  all  writing,”  said  Spander.  “In 
wine,  it’s  difficult  to  explain  what  some¬ 
thing  tastes  like,  and  you  have  to  use 
analogies  and  be  subjective.  In  sports, 
people  know  what’s  happening,  and  you 
can  be  opinionated  after  you’ve  been 
objective,”  he  continued. 

‘Metaphor  and  simile  are  critical  for 
both,”  added  Dan  Berger,  Los  Angeles 
Times  wine  columnist  and  former  sports- 
writer.  “It’s  awfully  tough  to  describe  the 
emotion  involved  in  a  winning  touch¬ 
down  drive,  or  in  tasting  a  hundred-year- 
old  Bordeaux.  Whether  it’s  Joe  Montana 
or  an  1881  Lafite,you  have  to  make  these 
things  come  alive,”  he  said. 

Gillette  expanded  on  that  last  point. 

“In  sports  you  have  total  clarity;  you 
know  exactly  where  the  goal  is  and 
whether  the  objectives  have  been 
achieved. 

“In  wine  it’s  the  opposite;  wine  gives 
you  the  ambiguity  and  the  freedom  you 
don’t  have  in  sports,”  he  said. 

What  does  this  group  think  about  the 
state  of  wine  and  sports  reporting  today? 

“Most  sportswriting  is  contrived,  deriv¬ 
ative  and  unoriginal,”  comments  Berger. 
“Sports  events  are  oriented  towards 
moneymaking,  and  the  public  has  been 
cynical.  Wine  writing  today  is  not  honest 
enough  and  is  filled  with  false  illusion, 
pandering  and  gutlessness,  where  a  wine 
writer  might  be  overwhelmingly  gentle 
to  a  particular  winemaker  for  fear  of 
alienating  him  or  her,”  he  added. 

“An  optimist  would  say  sportswriting 
has  become  too  psychoanalytical;  a  pes¬ 
simist  would  say  too  gossipy.  In  the  age 
of  television,  sportswriting  is  all  analysis, 
mostly  of  psyches,”  offered  Thompson. 
“Too  much  wine  writing  reads  like  a 
draft  for  somebody’s  doctoral  thesis,”  he 
added. 

The  group  gave  many  examples  of  the 
humorous  verbiage  often  found  today: 
Spander’s  favorite  was  when  a  wine  was 
described  as  tasting  “pre-Raphaelite,”  and 
Lew  Perdue,  editor/publisher  of  Wine 
Business  Monthly  and  former  sports- 
writer  at  the  Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star-Gazette 
chuckles  about  a  wine  being  described 
as  “forward”  —  “What  did  it  do?  Ask  you 
for  your  sign  or  out  on  a  date?” 


What  about  celebrity  egos  in  these  dif¬ 
ferent  spheres? 

“There  are  inflated  egos  in  the  sports 
world,”  commented  Rubin,  “and  you  see 
some  in  the  wine  world,  but  winemakers 
are  at  least  literally  grounded  in  the  earth 
and  can’t  completely  overcome  outside 
influences.” 

Both  of  these  modes  come  back  to 
adventure  and  excitement,  though,  and 
the  ongoing  quest  to  express  that  vividly, 
helping  the  reader  experience  a  certain 
moment. 

“Sportswriting,  at  its  best,  covers  peo¬ 
ple  and  occasions  infused  with  genuine 
emotion  and  enthusiasm,  such  as  when  a 
football  team  comes  back  in  the  final  sec¬ 
onds  of  a  game.  I  covered  ten  Rose 
Bowls,  and  there  was  never  one  that 
lacked  for  drama,”  said  Berger.  “When 
covering  wine,  it’s  the  reporting  of  peo¬ 
ple’s  artistry  and  passion,  a  commitment 
to  improving  the  breed,  making  a  prod¬ 
uct  greater  than  the  year  before.  In  some 
ways,  sports  and  wine  are  parallel,  revolv¬ 
ing  around  heroes:  We’re  always  search¬ 
ing  for  heroes  in  every  walk  of  life.” 


El  Diario 
launches 
Sunday  edition 

T7L  DIARIO/IA  Prensa,  New  York’s 
JZ  largest  Spanish-language  daily  news¬ 
paper,  will  begin  publishing  a  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  this  week. 

The  newspaper  announced  it  will 
invest  $  1  million  in  staff  equipment,  and 
promotional  advertising  for  the  launch. 
The  new  edition  will  cost  $1.25  on  the 
newsstand. 

Editor  in  chief  Rossana  Rosado  said 
the  Sunday  paper  will  feature  a  20-page 
color  feature  supplement,  Siete  Dias 
(Seven  Days). 

It  will  include  a  20-page  section  of 
news  of  the  week  from  every  major  Latin 
American  nation  with  a  sizable  popula¬ 
tion  in  New  York. 

Valassis  sells 
sign  network 

VALASSIS  COMMUNICATIONS  INC. 

has  sold  Valassis  In-Store  Marketing, 
the  company’s  in-store  electronic  sign 
network,  to  OSM  Communications  Inc. 

Terms  were  not  disclosed.  In  Febru¬ 
ary,  Valassis  announced  its  intention  to 
discontinue  operations  of  the  in-store 
unit  and  solicited  offers  for  certain  assets 
of  the  business. 
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Frank  and  Olga  Straka  announced  the 
sale  of  the  Windsor  (Vt.)  €Jhronicie, 
a  weekly  newspaper,  to  Phillip  Camp  of 
Woodstock.  Camp,  who  is  also  publisher 
of  the  Vermont  Standard  in  Woodstock, 
will  assume  ownership  of  the  Chronicle 
starting  in  early  April. 

Gary  Smith  has  acquired  the 
Spearman,Texas, County 
ReporterStatesman  horn  Texas 
Independent  Newspapers  Inc. 

Smith  previously  published  newspa¬ 
pers  in  El  Dorado  and  Sonora,Texas. 

The  sellers  were  represented  by  Bill 
Berger,  Associated  Texas  Newspapers 
Inc. 

The  Frisco  (Texas)  Enterprise  has 
been  sold  by  Harlon  Bridwell  to  Collin 
County  Publishing  Company.  Principals 
in  the  new  firm  are  Robert  A.  Harty  Jr. 
and  Dotma  Zambiasi. 

Bridwell  was  represented  by  Bill 
Berger. 

The  Monahans  (Texas)  News,  a 
west  Texas  weekly  newspaper  owned 
by  Pearson  Cooper,  Mary  Cooper  Lowe 
and  Phillip  D.  Cooper,  has  been  sold  to 
Ward  Newspapers  hic. 


Ward  Newspapers  is  a  new  Texas  cor¬ 
poration  affiliated  with  Buckner  News 
Alliance,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Included  in  the  sale  ate  the  News,  and 
the  Area  Spotlight,  a  3,000-circula¬ 
tion  free  weekly  shopper. 

Lon  Williams  of  Media  America 
Brokers  in  Atlanta  represented  the  seller. 
Dirks,  Van  Essen  and  Associates  of  Santa 
Fe,  N.M.,  represented  the  buyer. 

The  Golden  Transcript  in  Golden, 
Colo.,  has  been  sold  by  Jerry  Brock  to 
Golden  Media  Inc. 

The  Golden  Transcript,  a  twice-week¬ 
ly  newspaper  with  a  paid  circulation  of 
4,500,  claims  to  be  the  oldest  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  state. 

In  addition  to  the  Transcript,  Golden 
Media  acquired  from  Brock  the 

Jefferson  County  Transcript, 
Golden  Guide,  Jefferson  County 
Magazine,  and  all  of  the  publishing 
company’s  real  estate  holdings  in 
Golden. 

Lon  Williams  of  American  Media 
Brokers  in  Atlanta  represented  the  seller. 

The  Westville  (Okla.)  Reporter, 
owned  by  Cherokee  Communications 
Corp.,  Lincoln, Ark.,  has  been  acquired 


by  Indian  Nations  Communications  Inc. 
of  McAlester,  Okla. 

The  president  of  Cherokee 
Communications,  Boyce  R.  Davis,  and 
Indian  Nations  Communications  Inc. 
principal  shareholders  Francis  D.  Stipe 
and  Jim  Monroe  atmounced  the  sale  of 
the  3,000<:irculation  weekly. 

Cherokee  Communications  Corp. 
continues  to  publish  weekly  newspa- 
p>ers  in  Arkansas  and  Indian  Nations 
Corp.  publishes  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services,  a  Troy,  Ala., 
media  brokerage  firm,  represented 
Cherokee  Communications  Corp. 

Amphlett  Printing  Co.  has  sold  the 
daily  Times,  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  and  a 
number  of  weekly  newspapers  to 
Alameda  Newspapers  Inc.,  a  subsidiary 
of  Media  News  Group  Inc. 

The  weeklies  included  in  the  transac¬ 
tion  are:  the  South  San  Francisco 
Enterprise  Journal,  San  Bruno 
Journal-,  Mitbrae  Recorder 
Progress,  Daly  City  Record, 
Brisbane  Bee,  Coast  Side 
€lhronicte-,  and  Cover  ^FORY. 

Gruntal  &  Co.  in  New  York  City  acted 
as  adviser  to  Amphlett  Printing  Co. 


ED  INFORMAnON 
OUT  INSURANCE? 


.Is 
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If  your  question  is  about  insurance  for  space 
shuttles,  oil  refineries,  ships  or  planes, 
we  can't  help. 

But  if  it's  about  personal  insurance,  we  can. 
When  it  comes  to  insuring  automobiles, 
homes,  and  small  boats,  we're  the  largest 
in  the  business.  We're  also  among  the 
biggest  writers  of  individual  life  and  health 
insurance. 

Ne)(t  time  you  have  a  question  about  personal 
insurance,  call  one  of  these  numbers. 


State  Farm  Insurance 
Home  Office:  Bloomington,  I 
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BY  DEBRA  GERSH  HERNANDEZ 


Eyes  In 
The  Sky 


^^ALUTES  are  not  just  for  spying  anymore. 

In  fact,  since  the  niid-1980s,  when  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernntcnt  began  licensing  commercial 

S  images  have  been  used  rep>eatedl)'  by  both  the 
and  broadcast  media  to  illustrate  and  explain 
s  such  as  the  nuclear  meltdown  at  Chernobyl, 
in  the  Middle  East,  the  Exxon  Valdez  oil  spiU  in  Bw 
1  and,  more  recently,  the  plane  crash  that  killed 
Commerce  Secretary  Ron  Brown. 

Satellite,  or  remote-sensing,  imagery  also  has  been 
used  by  the  news  media  to  develop  investigative 
stories  based  on  the  data. 

But  as  the  federal  govern-  HB 
.r  !•  ment  rethinks  its  licensing  of 

!>  LflU  IllfjUlu  commercial  satellites,  news  Sik 

organizations  have  stepped 

use  more  to  warn  against  controls 

could  amount  to  uncon- 

lie  imagery,  stitutional  prior  restraint. 

The  National  Oceano-  "* 

government  graphic  and  Atmospheric  |B!  < 

Administration  (NOAA),  ^H|  L^Bi||||r 

tier  control  which  oversees  the  regula-  ' 

for  commer-  - 

solicited  public  comment  ^5  * 

about  updating  those  regula-  ■■,  i 

tions.  It  is  likely  there  will  be  public  hearings  before  flUklBBBBHHB^SBBKJBlB^B^j^ m -M  < 
a  more  detailed  rule-making  proposal  is  put  fortli.  This  color-enhanced  image  of  Rochester,  N.Y..  shows  a 
Included  in  the  areas  in  which  NOAA  is  soliciting  0.84-meter  ground  sample  distance, 
com^n^t  are^a  review  of  the  license 

media  are  concerned.  By  comparing  past  and  present  images,  changes  in  the  environment  become 

In  comments  filed  with  NOAA,  the  clear.  Here,  a  recently  declassified  1962  image  of  the  Aral  Sea  from  the 
Radio-Television  News  Directors  Associa-  government’s  CORONA  satellite  program  (left)  is  compared  with  a  1994  image 
tion,  the  American  Society'  of  Newspaper  from  a  National  Oceanographic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  satellite. 
Editors,  the  Media  Institute,  the  National  The  shrinkage  of  the  sea  is  reportedly  from  the  reallocation  of 
Broadcasting  Co.  Inc.,  and  the  Reporters  water  for  irrigation. 
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Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press  maintained 
that  the  “current  U.S.  policy  governing  remote-sens¬ 
ing  images  creates  the  p>ossibility  of  prior  restraint 
of  both  the  gathering  and  dissemination  of  news, 
because  it  grants  the  government  ‘shutter  control’ 
over  privately  owned  commercial  remote-sensing 
systems  without  the  requisite  showing  of  a  clear 
and  present  danger  or  a  judicial  determination  that 
such  censorsliip  is  justified. 

“Further,  they  charged  that  “the  developing  mar¬ 
ketplace  for  commercial  remote-sensing  imagery  is 
inhibited  by  a  regulatory  environment  that  does  not 
adequately  reflect  the  free-expression  standards  of 
U.S.  constitutional  law.” 

The  media  comments  noted  that  as  both  print 
and  electronic  media  “learn  more  about  remote¬ 
sensing  imagery  and  photo-interpretation  analysis, 
they  will  begin  to  rely  more  heavily  upon  imagery 
not  only  as  one  way  to  cover  certain  stories,  but  as 
a  source  of  stories  that  might  never  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  otherwise. 

“This  field,  then,  has  the  potential  to  become  not 
only  a  viable  commercial  enterprise  but  also  an 
invaluable  public  interest  vehicle,  contributing 
exponentially  to  the  news  media’s  ability  to  gather 
information,  and  thus,  to  the  public’s  ‘right  to  know.’” 

The  media  groups  urged  NOAA  to  “take  every 
precaution  not  to  hinder  the  use  of  this  investigative 
tool  unnecessarily  and  unlawfully”  when  it  crafts  its 
regulations. 

Further,  they  noted,  the  press  needs  to  know  in 

advance  “whether,  when  and  - 

how  content-based  restric- 
tions  will  be  imposed,”  or  gov- 
ernment  restrictions  could 
“undermine  the  economic 
viability”  of  such  systems  for 
news  gathering  and  possibly 
“chill  the  willingness  of  mass 
media 


But  as  the  federal 
gcn'emmeut  retljinks 
its  licensing  of 
commercial 
satellites,  news 
organizations  hai^e 
stepped  up  to  warn 
against  controls 
that  could  amount 
to  unconstitutional 
prior  restraint 


own  reconnaissance”  the 
media  groups  commented. 

ABC  News  producer  Mark 
Brender,  who  founded  and 
chairs  the  RTNDA  remote¬ 
sensing  task  force,  frequently 
uses  satellite  material  in  news 
reports  and  is  one  of  the 
newsmen  leading  the  indus¬ 
try  in  this  field. 

“It’s  a  cultural  change  for 
the  government  to  have  to 
accept  high-resolution  image 
sensing,”  he  explained.“For  40 
years,  the  government  imag¬ 
ing  has  been  the  only  game  in 
town.  Now,  it’s  time  for  the 
spy  satellites  to  move  over.  There  is  a  great  discom¬ 
fort  level  throughout  the  government,  especially  at 
the  State  Department,  as  this  commercial  technol¬ 
ogy  matures.” 

The  industry  is  growing,  as  the  “government 
loosens  its  grip,”  Brender  told  E&P,  “but  the  diffi¬ 
culty  for  these  new  commercial  imaging  companies 
is  for  them  to  get  investment  partners.  The  com¬ 
mercial  imaging  companies  cannot  assure  investors 
that  the  government  will  not  step  in  and  take  over 
the  satellite.” 

Although  right  now  there  is  no  company  provid¬ 
ing  1 -meter  image  resolution  (which  means  images 
(See  Sky  on  page  95) 


THROUGH  FOR  YOU 


Dan  Kennedy 

Vice  PresidentIGeneral  Manager 
Times  Distribution,  Inc. 

A  Seattle  Times  Company 


organizations  and 
other  patties  to  invest  sub¬ 
stantial  sums  in  developing 
such  systems  and  applying  for 
a  license  to  operate  them.” 

In  addition  to  their  First 
Amendment  concerns,  the 
media  groups  also  pointed 
out  that  the  regulations  raise 
questions  about  Fifth  Amend¬ 
ment  protections  against 
unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures  and  government  tak¬ 
ing  property  without  just 
compensation. 

Aside  from  the  effects  on  a 
free  market,  “such  a  taking 
raises  questions  as  to  whether 
the  government’s  underlying 
motive  in  granting  commer¬ 
cial  licenses  is  to  provide  a 
backup  for  its  own  intelli¬ 
gence  gathering,  e.g.,  afford¬ 
ing  it  the  ability  to  confiscate 
the  fruits  of  news-gathering 
efforts  in  areas  where  the  gov¬ 
ernment  does  not  have  its 


''When  Hmes  Distribution,  Inc., 
was  looking  for  a  credible  partner 
to  provide  additional  distribution 
revenue,  as  well  as  software  to 
accommodate  delivering  multiple 
products.  Alternate  Postal 
Delivery  fulfilled  all  of  oiu* 
requirements." 
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ADVERTISING/PROMOTION 


BY  LAURA  REINA 

Working  To 
Catch  Ad  Scammers 


Grass-refots 
newsjH^)er 
network  aims  to 
put  an  end  to 
fraudulent 
classified  ads 


Newspapers  ARE  WORKING  togeth¬ 
er  to  put  an  end  to  deceptive  and 
fraudulent  classified  advertising  via 
the  CatchScam  Network. 

This  voluntary,  cost-free  network 
allows  newspapers  to  warn  each  other  of  individu¬ 
als  who  run  false  ads. 

CatchScam  is  a  grass-roots  organization  recently 
started  by  Laura  Anderson,  a  customer  service  rep¬ 
resentative  with  the  Dem>er  Post,  who  is  working 
to  get  other  newspapers  to  participate  in  the  net¬ 
work.  She  is  currently  serving  as  the  “central  clear- 

_  inghouse”  for  CatchScam. 

Anderson  said  she  encoun¬ 
tered  situations  where  read¬ 
ers  responding  to  classified 
ads  offering  job  placement 
for  a  fee  would  give  their 
credit  card  numbers  to  a 
company  which  would  soon 
disappear. 

Anderson  initially' 
exchanged  information  about 
these  types  of  scams  with  one  newspaper  and 
from  there  the  network  has  grown. 

In  addition  to  the  Dem>er  Post,  the  four-month- 
old  network  includes  the  Alameda  Newspaper 
Group’s  six  California  newspapers  and  the  Contra 
Costa  Daily  group’s  five  dailies  and  six  weeklies, 
also  in  California,  as  well  as  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  and  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

The  network  is  designed  to  work  as  a  “tele¬ 
phone  tree.”  For  example,  if  a  representative  at  a 
paper  finds  an  ad  that  could  be  a  scam,  he  or  she 
then  faxes  that  ad  to  the  two  papers  for  which  he 
or  she  is  responsible.Those  two  papers  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  two  other  papers  —  and  so  on,  explained 
Anderson. 

Anderson  and  her  colleagues  have  become  par¬ 
ticularly  astute  at  recognizing  fraudulent  ads  before 
they  run. 

Many  of  the  scams  come  out  of  Florida,  she  said, 
and  as  a  result,  they’ve  been  coined  the  term 
“Florida  Scams,”  which  can  be  recognized  by  a  407 
area  code. 

A  lot  of  the  scammers  use  phony  business 
names  and  phone  numbers,  but  some  of  them  will 
pull  the  name  of  a  legitimate  company  from  the 
newspaper’s  classifieds  and  substitute  a  different 
phone  number. 

The  ad  copy  is  usually  vague  and  often  advertis¬ 
es  for  entry-level  positions,  Anderson  said.  Many  of 


these  entry-level  positions  are  for  highly  technical 
fields,  such  as  engineering.  And  in  many  cases,  the 
phone  number  listed  is  not  in  service  on  Thursday, 
but  is  up  and  running  on  Sunday. 

Besides  employment,  there  are  also  a  number  of 
travel  ticket  scams,  sbe  said. 

Since  November,  the  network  has  spotted  about 
a  half-dozen  or  so  scams  a  week,  said  Anderson. 

And  the  scammers  are  persistent.  Anderson 
recalled  how  a  classified  ad  taker  at  the  Post 
received  an  ad  that  appeared  fraudulent. The  ad 
taker  called  the  advertiser  back,  explained  a  cash 
advance  was  needed  to  run  the  ad,  and  asked  for  a 
credit  card  number.  Instead, 

10  minutes  later,  the  Post 
received  the  same  fax,  under 
a  different  business  name, 
but  with  the  .same  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  advertiser  was  hoping 
to  get  another  sales  represen¬ 
tative  to  handle  and  accept 
the  ad. 

“Our  ad  takers  are  becom¬ 
ing  very  gcxxl  about  combing  these  ads,”  Anderson 
said. 

CatchScam  has  also  developed  a  logo  that  partic¬ 
ipating  papers  are  using.  Benefits  of  running  this 
logo  in  a  classified  section,  Anderson  said,  are 
many. 

Readers  and  advertisers  feel  protected;  other 
newspapers  will  see  it  and  will  want  to  get 
involved  in  the  prtjgram;  it  could  deter  fraudulent 
advertisers  from  attempting  to  place  the  phony  ads 
in  the  first  place;  and  it  will,  perhaps,  motivate  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  take  a  more  active  role  in 
trying  to  catch  the  scammers. 

Anderson  said  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
working  with  CatchScam  to  prosecute  offenders. 

Bob  Haddad,  Denver  Post  classified  ad  manager, 
said  any  newspaper  is  welcome  to  join  the 
CatchScam  Network. 

“By  sharing  information  and  knowledge,  we  can 
make  ourselves  more  aware  of  these  scams,”  he 
said. 

Lori  Mistier,  Alameda  Newpaper  Group’s  classi¬ 
fied  supervisor,  said  since  her  papers  began  run¬ 
ning  the  CatchScam  logo,  the  number  of  readers 
who've  called  to  report  scams  have  doubled. 

“We  re  really  happy  because  it  shows  readers  we 
care  about  protecting  them,  and  we’re  not  here 
just  to  make  money,”  she  said. 


Since  November, 
the  network  has 
spotted  about  a 
half-dozen  or 
so  scams  a  week, 
said  Anderson 
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ADVERTISING/PROMOTION 
BY  LAURA  REINA 

N.Y.  Daily  News’ 
Niche  Publication 


HE  NEW  YORK  Daily  News 
introduced  a  Hispanic-perspec- 
tive  sports  magazine,  which  will 
be  inserted  in  newspapers  around  the 
country  on  a  quarterly  basis.  The  maga¬ 
zine,  Primera  Fila,  debuted  regionally  in 
the  New  York  area  on  March  31,  (the 
national  advertiser  was  Reebok),  and 
will  debut  nationally,  in  eight  of  the  top 
Hispanic  markets,  on  July  14. 

Debby  Medina,  director  of  ethnic 
publications  and  sales,  said  the  idea  for 
this  kind  of  publication  was  discussed 
for  a  couple  of  years.  “Sports  are  very 
important  to  the  [Hispanic  market].  We 
know  many  [Hispanics]  are  athletes 
who  have  made  important  contribu¬ 
tions  for  many  years,”  Medina  said. 

She  said  the  Daily  News  is  the  only 
non-Spanish  paper  in  which  Primera 
Fila  will  be  inserted.  The  seven  other 


papers  in  which  the  magazine  will  be 
inserted  are  Vida  Nueva,  Los  Angles; 
Diario  Las  Americas,  Miami-Ft. 
Lauderdale;  El  Bohemia,  San  Francisco; 
La  Roza  Newspaper,  Chicago;  La 
Informacion,  Houston;  La  Prensa  de 
San  Antonio,  San  Antonio;  and  El 
Hispano  News,  Dallas-Ft.  Worth. 

The  magazine  is  four<olor,  tabloid 
size,  and  its  name,  Primera  Fila,  trans¬ 
lates  to  Front  Roiv.  Each  issue  has  a 
theme:  for  example,  the  March  issue  fea¬ 
tured  baseball,  the  July  issue  will  feature 
the  Olympics,  and  the  September  issue 
will  feature  football. 

But  despite  the  themes,  all  sports  will 
receive  fair  coverage  within  each  issue, 
said  Medina.  Also,  each  issue  will  contain 
regular  features  such  as  a  question  and 
answ'er  column,  featured  columnists,  and 
celebrity  sports  figures  profiles. 


The  editor  of  the  magazine  is 
Clemson  L.  Smith  Muniz,  who  has  cov¬ 
ered  sports  for  20  years  in  both  English 
and  Spanish.  Albor  Ruiz  is  consulting 
editor,  and  is  also  on  the  Daily  News 
staff.  Editorial  is  written  by  stringers, 
and  covers  sports  both  nationally  and 
internationally,  explained  Medina. 

The  only  local  book  will  be  in  the 
New  York  area,  so  for  the  rest  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution,  Medina  hopes  to  attract  large, 
national  advertisers. 

The  new  product  comes  on  the  heels 
of  the  Daily  News'  failed  attempt  at  a 
Hispanic  daily,  El  Daily  News. 

Medina  said  unlike  El  Daily  News, 
which  was  sold  at  newsstands  and  was 
not  specifically  sports-oriented,  the  new 
publication  will  be  inserted  in  the  best, 
audited,  Hispanic-market  newspapers 
around  the  country. 


click  on  tbe  future  of 


Just  point-and-didi  to^n  and  place  an  entire 
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ADVERTISING/PROMOTION 


Des  Moines  ’ 
Register,  Omaha 
World-Herald 
refuse  to  ran  ad 
by.  D.C.  group 


AccuWeather  gets  you  on-line  quickly 
and  inexpensively.  High  interest 
netWeather"”  sports,  lottery,  soaps 
and  more.  .. 


ACCU 


The  World‘s  Weather  Leader 

619  W  College  Ave  State  CoHege  PA  16801 

Call  800-566'-e606  •  Fax  814-231-0453 

E-maiiinfowaccuwx  com  •internet  http:  www.accuwx  com 


BY  LAURA  REINA 


Papers  Reject 
Anti-meat  Ad 


she  explained. 

Henry  also  feels  PCRM  used  the 
ad  as  a  ploy  to  manipulate  the 
media  into  giving  the  group  cover- 

i^s-  within  minutes  of 

being  rejected,  the  group  contact- 
ed  the  local  TV  stations  to  tell  of 
the  paper’s 

lb-  “It’s  pretty  funny  and  transpar- 

nefits  of  a  vegetari-  ent,”  she  said. 

sease,  to  the  Des  Wasser  denies  the  group  used  the  ad  as  a  ploy, 

;  Worid-Herald.Vas.  describing  it  as  provocative  enough  to  get  atten¬ 
ds,  “These  days,  tion  on  its  own. 

loles  in  their  The  World-Hemld  also  rejected  the  ad,  but  the 

oth  papers.  pajjer  issued  only  one  comment:  “We  simply  will  not 

ister’s  standards  for  run  any  advertising  which  contains  unsubstantiated 
accuracy  and  fair-  daims,”  said  Chuck  Wood,  public  affairs  manner, 
ness,”  said  publish-  Wood  would  not  elaborate  on  what  was  thought 
er  Barbara  Henry.  to  be  “unsubstantiated.” 

David  Wasser,  Wasser  believes  the  rejection  of  the  ad  has  much 

media  director  of  to  do  with  the  papers  not  wanting  to  offend  their 
PCRM,  said  the  agricultural  advertisers, 

group  was  found-  “We  expected  there  would  be  resistance.You 
ed  in  1985  by  doc-  have  to  start  somewhere  —  we  chose  to  start  with 
tors  “who  wanted  the  middle  of  cattle  coimtry,”  said  Wasser. 
to  do  more  regard¬ 
ing  preventive 
medicine.” 

“[Henry]  is 
claiming  we  didn’t 
run  because  the 
ad  lacked  accura¬ 
cy.  You  can  ask 
any  doctor  — 
they’ll  tell  you  the 
vegetarian  diet  is 
best,”  said  Wasser. 

Yet  Henry’s 
focus  didn’t  seem 
to  be  on  the  vege¬ 
tarian  message. 

Instead,  she  told 
E&P  she  felt  the 
ad  insinuated  the 
mad  cow  disease 
is  in  Iowa,  which 
it  isn’t. 

The  Register's 
ads  should  meet 
the  same  accuracy 
standards  as  its 
editorial  copy. 


Cows 

Aren't 

The 

Only 

Ones 

With 


Holes  In  Their  Heads 


In  England,  mad  cow  disaaie  hat  spread  like  wikMre,  boring  liny  holet  In  the  brains  of  cattle. 
But  the  way  tome  people  eal  meal,  we  wonder  if  comts  aren't  the  only  ones  with  holet  in  their 
heads.  We  don't  know  if  mad  cow  disease  is  in  U.S.  cattle  yet,  but  1 5%  of  cattle  carcattcs 
carry  diteate<autii>g  infectious  bacferia.  MeM  alto  causes  heart  disease,  cancer,  h<gh  blood 
pressure,  strokes,  diabetes,  gallstorses,  and  ether  life-sheittnii^  ilhsesset,  as  well  at  devastat¬ 
ing  the  environntent  and  our  water  supply.  Make  tonight's  dinner  vegetarian. 

Brought  to  you  by  a  coalition  of  doctors,  health  advocates,  and  envirormentalists; 

Phytkiam  Committee  for  Responsible  h^icine;  Washington,  DC  (202)  6B6-2210 
EarthSave;  Sanu  Cniz,  CA  (406)  423-4069 


The  controversial  PCRM  ad 
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ADVERTISING/PROMOTION 


BY  M.L.  STEIN 


Successful  Senior 
Supplement 


The  NEVADA  APPEAL  of  Carson  City 
thought  it  had  the  right  combination 
to  switch  from  an  annual  to  a  monthly 
senior  supplement:  newspaper  know¬ 
how,  a  substantial  senior  population, 
and  an  editor  active  in  senior  circles. 

The  meld  worked  just  fine,  according  to  Appeal 
advertising  director  Steven  Reynolds,  who  said 
Senior  Life  is  bringing  in  about  $6,000  a  month  in 
ad  revenue  while  giving  seniors  “a  product  they 
can  call  their  own.” 

“We’re  not  doing  this  just  for  the  money,”  added 
Reynolds.  “We  want  the  tab  to  be  a  part  of  its  read¬ 
ers’  lives  —  to  help  them  in  day-to-day  things.” 

The  newspaper,  circulation  12,21 1,  also  runs  a 
weekly  senior  page  in  the  regular  paper  but,  with  a 
local  population  that  is  35%  age  55  and  older, 
which  controls  40%  of  the 
effective  buying  income,  it 
was  decided  that  something 
bigger  was  in  order. 

“To  our  knowledge,  most 
newspapers  that  publish 
senior  editions  do  it  annual¬ 
ly,”  said  Reynolds.  “We 
believed  there  would  be 
more  revenue  in  a  monthly 
paper  and  we  could  provide 
more  of  a  service  to  seniors.” 

Another  factor,  he  noted, 
was  the  “generally  poor  quali¬ 
ty”  of  independent  tabloids 
for  seniors  available  in  the 
area. 

“As  the  daily  newspaper  in 
town,  we  felt  we  were  the 
best  qualified  to  publish  this 
kind  of  paper,”  said  Reynolds. 

“If  not  us,  who?” 

The  first  step,  he  recalled, 
was  hiring  as  its  editor  Jane 
Lehrman,  a  senior  herself  and 
a  local  lobbyist  for  the 
American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons. 

Lehrman,  according  to 
Reynolds,  does  some  of  the 
writing  but  depends  mainly 
on  freelance  contributions  by 
seniors.  Appeal  news  editors 
help  her  with  editing,  he 
said.  The  result  is  a  22-24- 


page  tabloid  that  appears  on  the  last  Monday  of 
the  month  in  the  Appeal,  a  member  of  the  Swift 
group.  Another  2,500  copies  are  distributed  to 
senior  centers,  hospitals,  nursing  homes  and  other 
high-traffic  locations  for  seniors. 

Currently,  Senior  Life  runs  a  50%-50%  ratio  of 
advertising  and  editorial  content.  There  are  plans  to 
bring  the  size  up  to  32  pages,  Reynolds  said.  The 
news  and  feature  half  puts  heavy  emphasis  on 
local  issues  and  activities. 

The  ad  director  said  one  monthly  issue  produces 
more  ad  revenue  than  its  former  annual  product. 

“Advertisers  want  a  vehicle  they  can  use  to 
develop  a  market,  not  a  one-shot  buy,”  he  said. 

Advertisers  include  the  health  care  sector,  nurs¬ 
ing  homes,  casinos,  restaurants,  travel  agencies  and 
retail  stores. 


THROUGH  FOR  YOU 


Scott  Turke 

Direct  Marketing  Specialist 
Madison  Newspapers,  Inc. 


"When  we  were  looking 
for  data  base  marketing 
software,  the  Pro*filer 
and  Alternate  Postal 
Delivery,  fulfilled  all  of 
our  requirements." 


For  more  information,  contact 

David  M.  Kroeger,  Group  Director  of  Newspaper  Relations 
One  Ionia,  S.W. ,  Suite  300  •  Grand  Rapids,  MI  49503 
1-800-438-9430  Telephone  •  616-235-3405  Fax 
http;  /  /  www.altposd.com 
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ADVERTISING/PROMOTION 


BY  EARL  L.  CONN 

Commotion  Over 
Court-ordered  Ad 


First  AMENDMENT  ISSUES  aside,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  U.S.  district  judge  found 
that  writing  and  editing  court-otdered 
copy  to  fit  into  a  full-page  newspaper 
page  ad  was  a  bigger  assignment  than 

expected. 

An  18-year  prisoners’  lawsuit  ulti¬ 
mately  ended  this  spring  after  a  new 
jail  was  built  in  Muncie,  Ind.  District 
Judge  Sarah  Evans  Barker  felt  the 
local  news  media  had  not  accurately 
portrayed  the  courts  actions  over  the 
18  years,  so  she  ordered  her  Special 
Master,  a  Shelbyville,  Ind.,  attorney,  to 
write  an  ad  summarizing  the  history 
of  the  lawsuit. 

Further,  the  judge  ordered  the  ad  be  published 
in  the  Muncie  Star  and  Muncie  Evening  Press, 
with  the  county  picking  up  the  tab. 

^XTien  word  spread  that  the  ad  had  been 
“ordered”  to  be  placed  in  the  Muncie  newspapers, 
some  residents  started  a  campaign  to  raise  funds  to 
compensate  the  newspapers  for  the  lost  revenue  if 

Conn  is  a  freelance  writer. 


Imu  yer  finds 
writing  copy  to 
pi  one  page  is  a 
.  bigger  task  than 
he  expected 


AD  REVENUE 
DOWN  BY  MILLIONS... 
IT'S  TIME  TO  CALL  AGS,  INC. 

AGS  is  an  aggressive  newspaper  consulting  firm. 
Our  sole  focus  is  developing  innovative  marketing 
&  sales  systems  to  maximize  ad  revenues.  Our 
custom  programs  allow  your  company  to  get  the 
most  out  of  your  people,  products  and  marketplace. 


The  newspaper  industry  has  many 
years  of  growth  potential  ahead. 
Unleashing  this  potential  requires 
a  dedicated  and  innovative 
marketing  focus.” 

EvertonJ.  Weeks 

CALL  ACS  TODAY! 


ALTERNATIVE 


GROWTH 


STRATEGIES’ 

INC 


they  decided  not  to  publish  it. 

But  Robert  G.  Ellis,  publisher  of  the  Star  and  the 
Press,  wrote  that  the  newspaper  management  felt  it 
was  important  to  bring  the  jail  issue  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion.  Publishing  the  ad  would  appear  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  goal,  he  wrote. 

So  the  newspapers  ignored  the 
judge’s  order  that  the  ad  be  pub¬ 
lished  and  simply  accepted  the 
advertising,  sidestepping  any  First 
Amendment  issue. 

The  judge  explained  that  she 
wanted  “everyone  who’s  interested 
in  this  to  have  access  to  what  real¬ 
ly  happened.” 

She  told  Special  Master  J.  Lee  McNeeley  to 
include  in  the  ad  the  final  report  to  the  judge  and 
the  transcript  of  the  Jan.  30  hearing  releasing  the 
new  jail  to  the  county  —  expecting  it  would  all  fit 
on  one  broadsheet  page. 

The  problem  arose  when  McNeeley,  now  acting 
as  an  editor  rather  than  an  attorney,  found  publica¬ 
tion  of  all  the  information  would  take  three  news¬ 
paper  pages  —  at  a  cost  of  around  $10,000. 
McNeeley  got  out  his  editor’s  pencil  and  began 
whittling  away  to  get  the 
transcript  down  to  “excerpts” 
that  would  fit  into  a  single 
page. 

His  ad  copy  lamented  that 
he  couldn’t  tell  the  whole 
story,  a  dilemma  many  copy¬ 
writers  could  appreciate. 

“Time  [space]  does  not 
permit  a  detailed  revisiting  of 
the  obstacles  encountered  by 
the  Special  Master.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  mere  highlighting 
of  some  of  the  major  hurdles 
confronted  by  the  Special 
Master,”  he  wrote. 

In  another  place,  he  noted, 
“It  would  take  volumes  to 
describe  this  episode  in  the 
detail  it  deserves.  Suffice  to 
say  that  the  points  set  forth 
herein  are  illustrative  only, 
and  that  many  other,  and  per¬ 
haps  worse,  examples  of 
betrayal  or  abandonment  of 
the  public  trust  could  be  out¬ 
lined.” 
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The  court-ordered  ed,  written  by  an  attor¬ 
ney,  which  appeared  in  the  Muncie,  Ind., 
newspapers,  cost  $3,051  and  was  paid  for 
by  the  county. 

District  Judge  Sarah  Evans  Barker  felt 
the  local  news  media  had  not  accurately 
portrayed  the  courts  actions  in  a  legal  case 
that  took  18  years  to  complete.  She  initially 
wanted  so  much  information  in  the  ad,  that 
it  would  have  filled  three  broadsheet 
pages,  not  one. 


The  results  were  driven  by  increased 
prices  in  the  free-standing  insert  busi- 


continued  purchasing  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  efficiencies. 


He  concluded  the  text-only  ad  by 
observing,  “The  Court  documents  have 
been  edited  and  significantly  condensed 
so  that  they  do  not  exceed  one  newspa¬ 
per  page  in  length.” 

The  six<olumn  page  was  totally  fllled 
with  type.  The  ad  also  criticized  the 
Muncie  news  media  for  their  coverage 
of  the  18-year  lawsuit. 

“1  think,  if  1  may  say  so  in  candor, 
there’s  been  a  failure  of  good  journalism 
in  that  community  as  well  because  the 
truth  was  not  always  being  told  . . .  and 
reporters  of  the  truth  allowed  them¬ 
selves  to  become  captives  of  the  people 
who  liad  other  agendas  than  the  truth,” 
the  attorney  wrote  in  the  ad. 

Final  cost  of  the  ad  was  $3,051,  paid 
for  by  the  county. 

One  observer  of  the  18-year  struggle 
said  the  ad  didn’t  reaUy  help. 

“1  never  could  understand  who  the 
good  guys  were  for  nearly  20  years  and 
I’m  not  sure  1  really  understand  any  more 
after  reading  the  ad,”  he  commented. 


outsoat 


PuBLICITAS  AdVERTISINC'SeRVICES,  InC. 

The  outsource  service  that’s  outstanding. 

Call  Bruce  D.  Budnik  at  203-97B-7800  or  fax  203-327-7683.  e-mail:  passtamct@aol.com 
P.O.  Box  4905,  Stamford,  CT  06907  Offices  in  Dallas,  Chicago,  Miami  and  Los  Angeles. 
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Who’s  Where 
AtNAA 


a 


Newspapers 


ALABAMA 

Anniston  Star 

Phillip  A.  Sanguinctti  -  WA 
Birmingham  News  Co. 

Betty  S.  Hanson  -  SR 
Victor  H.  Hanson  II  -  SR 
Victor  H.  Hanson  III  -  FS 
Huntsville  Times 
Bob  Ludwig  -  WA 
Cindi  Ludwig  -  WA 
Mobile  Press  Register 
Dorsey  Bronson  -  PZ 
Howard  Bronson  -  PZ 
Emily  Hearin  -  WA 
W.J.  Hearin -WA 
Montgomery  Advertiser 
Beverley  Amberg  -  WA 
Richard  H.  Amberg  Jr.- WA 

ALASKA 

Anchorage  Daily  News 

Christmas  A.  Cowell  -  WA 
Fuller  A.  Cowell  -  WA 

Juneau  Empire 

Corby  Winters  -  WA 
John  Winters  -  WA 

ARIZONA 

Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc. 

Howard  Finberg  -  WA 
Kathy  Finberg  -  WA 
Gillian  Oppedahl  -  WA 
John  Oppedahl  -  WA 
Ihcson  Citisen 
C.  Donald  Hatfield  -  WA 
Sandy  Hatfield  -  WA 
Ihcson  Newspapers  Inc. 

Lawrence  J.  Aldrich 
Wendy  Aldrich 

ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock  Arkansas  Mtemocrat-Gaxette 

Robena  Hussman 
Walter  E.  Hussman 

CAUFORNIA 

Bakersfield  Californian 

Michael  J.  Fisch  -  WA 

El  Cajon  Daily  Californian 

Susan  Bromley  -  WT 


Jack  Goodreds  -  WT 
Raymond  Kennedy  -  WT 
Deborah  Zindell  -  WT 
Paul  Zindell  -  WT 
Fresno  Bee 
Jeanne  Weil  -  WT 
Robert  Weil -WT 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Robert  Briscoe  -  WA 
Janis  Heaphy  -  WA 
Jeffrey  S.  Klein  -  UN 
Karyn  Klein  -  UN 
Kathy  Schlosberg  -  WT 
Richard  Schlosberg  -  WT 
Modesto  Bee 
Linda  Quarles  -  WA 
Orage  Quarles  111  -  WA 
Monterey  County  Herald 
Allen  Miller  -  DC 
Susan  Miller  -  DC 

Palm  Springs  Palm  Desert  Sun 

Lori  Dickey  -  WA 
Robert  J.  Dickey  -  WA 
Riverside  Press~Enterprise 
Howard  “Tim”  H.  Hays  -  WA 
Susie  Hays  -  WA 
Mac  McQuern  -  WA 
Marcia  McQuern  -  WA 
Sacramento  Bee 
Beatrice  Favre  -  WA 
Gregory  Favre  -  WA 
San  Diego  Union-Tribune 
Gene  Bell-WA 
Glen  Bell-WA 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

John  B.  Sias  -  WA 

San  Francisco  Examiner 

Lee  J.  Guittar  -  PR 

San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency 

Karen  Falk  -  WA 
Steven  B.  Falk  -  WA 
San  Jose  Mercury  News 
Christine  Harris  -  WA 
Jay  Harris  -  WA 
Victorville  Daily  Press 
Maureen  Saltzer  Gawel  -  WA 
Robert  Gawel  -  WA 

COLORADO 

Colorado  Springs  Gazette  Telegraph 

Chris  Anderson  -  WA 


Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 

Carolyn  Strutton  -  WA 
Larry  Strutton  -  WA 
Denver  Post 
Mary  Beth  McKibben  -  WA 
Ryan  T.  McKibben  -  WA 

CONNECTICUT 

Hartford  Courant 

Marty  Petty  -  WA 
Donna  Waller -WA 
Michael  E.Waller-WA 

Meriden-Wallingford  Record-Journal 

David  T.  Lucey  -  WA 
Monica  Lucey  -  WA 
Eliot  C.  White  -  WA 
Salley  White -WA 
New  Britain  Herald 
Judith  W.  Brown  -WA 
Lindsley  Wellman  -WA 
New  London  Day 
Alcino  G.  Almeida  -  WA 
Patricia  Almeida  -  WA 
Linda  MacCluggage  -  WA 
Reid  MacCluggage  -  WA 
Norwalk  Hour 
BJ  Frazier  -  WA 
Norwich  Bulletin 
Richard  M.  Bottorf-  WA 
Sally  Bottorf- WA 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington  News  Journal 

Elayne  Riddle  -  WA 
W.  Curtis  Riddle -WA 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington  Post  Co. 

Pat  Butler -WA 
Donald  Graham  -  PN 
Katharine  Graham  -  PR 
Mary  Graham  -  PN 
Boisfeuillet  Jones  Jr.  -  WA 
Gerald  Rosberg  -  WA 
Alan  Spoon  -  PR 
Washington  Times 
Geoffrey  Edwards  -  HD 

FLORIDA 

Dade  City  Pasco  News 

Bill  Matthew  -  WA 
Jan  Matthew  -  WA 
Tim  Matthew  -  WA 

Daytona  Beach  News-Journal 

Marc  Davidson  -  DI 

Fort  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel 

Martha  Smith  -  WA 
Scott  C.  Smith  -  WA 
Gainesville  Sun 
John  W.  Fitzwater  -  RZ 
Lu  Fitzwater-  RZ 

Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Vuion 

Carl  Cannon  -  WA 
Rita  Cannon  -  WA 
Deleah  Martin  -  WA 
Robert  Martin  -  WA 


K«y  To  Hotels* 

BV 

Beveily 

LH 

Lombardy  Hotel 

PR 

Private  Residence 

CA 

Cafl>ic  Hotel 

LW 

Loews 

PZ 

The  Plaza 

CQ 

Club  Quarters 

MC 

Metropolitan  Club 

RZ 

Ritz-Cariton 

DC 

Ooral  Court 

ME 

Marriott  East  Side 

SH 

Stanhope 

DI 

Doral  Inn 

MH 

Murray  Hill  Suite 

SR 

St.  Regis 

DK 

Drake  Swissotcl 

MM 

Marrion  Marquis 

UN 

UN  Plaza-Park  Hyatt 

FS 

Four  Seasons 

NYC 

NY  Yacht  Qub 

WA 

Waldorf-Astoria 

GH 

Grand  Hyan 

OB 

Omni  Berkshire  Place 

WB 

The  Westbury 

HD 

Hotel  Oelmonico 

PC 

Princeton  Club 

WT 

Waldorf-Tcwcrs 

HE 

Hotel  Elysee 

PE 

Pierre 

WW 

The  Warwick 

HI 

New  York  Hilton 

PH 

New  York  Palace  Hotel 

YC 

Yale  aub 

HM 

Hclmsley  Middletowne 

PL 

Park  Lane 

1C 

Inter-Continental 

PN 

Peninsula 

•  Hotel  locations  and  phone 

KR 

Kimberly 

PNC 

Perm  Club 

numbers  on  page  72 

Melbourne  Florida  Today 

Mary  Louise  Coleman  -  PN 
Michael  J.  Coleman  -  PN 

Miami  Herald 

David  Lawrence  Jr. 
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We  Deliver . . . 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates  since  1985  has  represented  the  sellers  of  85  daily  newspapers  in  55  separate  trans¬ 
actions.  In  the  past  year  we  have  closed  11  transactions  involving  29  daily  newspapers: 


Raleigh  (NC)  News  &  Observer 


SELLER 
Daniels  Family 


PURCHASER 
McClatchy  Newspapers 


CIRCULATION 

155,000 


1 5  Dailies  in  8  States 


Thomson  Newspapers  American  P..  blishing 


Greenville  (NC)  Reflector 


Whichard  Family 


Cox  Enterprises 


Jacksonville  (IL)  Journal-Courier  Thomson  Newspapers  Freedom  Communications  1 5,300 

Sedalia  (MO)  Democrat  1 3,500 

Barstow  (CA)  Desert  Dispatch  7,700 


Sterling-Rock  Falls  (IL)  Gazette  Thomson  Newspapers  Shaw  Newspapers  1 5,000 

Dixon,  IL 


Worthington  (MN)  Daily  Globe  Thomson  Newspapers  Forum  Communications  1 3,400 

Mitchell  (SD)  Daily  Republic  Fargo,  ND  1 2,300 

Dickinson  (ND)  Press  7,900 


Kerrville  (TX)  Times 


Thomson  Newspapers 


Southern  Newspapers 
Houston,  TX 


Shenandoah  (PA)  Herald 


Goodson  Newspapers 


J.H.  Zerbey  Newspapers 
Pottsville,  PA 


Milford  (CT)  Citizen 


Capital  Cities/ABC 


Journal  Register 
Trenton,  NJ 


Southbridge  (MA)  News 


Loren  Ghiglione 


John  Coots  and  David  Cutler  5,500 


Fulton  (MO)  Sun 


Stauffer  Media 


Capital  News,  Post-Tribune 
Jefferson  City,  MO 


Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates  has  concluded  16  years  as  the  rjafion’s  most  active  firm  in  representing  sellers  of  daily 
newspapers  and  non-daily  groups.  We  are  especially  proud  that  more  than  20  daily  newspaper  groups,  having  seen  our 
work  as  prospective  buyers,  have  engaged  us  in  just  the  past  seven  years  to  assist  them  in  divesting  their  own  daily  news¬ 
papers  or  non-daily  groups.  We  are  equally  pleased  that  in  the  84  transactions  we  have  completed  in  the  past  11  years,  we 
have  sold  newspapers  to  60  different  buyers,  demonstrating  the  depth  of  interest  in  newspaper  companies  and  the 
breadth  of  our  firm’s  ability  to  secure  the  highest  possible  price  from  the  finest  possible  purchaser. 


Lee  E.  Dirks 


Formerly  vice 
president  and 
general  manager 
of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press;  the 
nafiorr’s  first  full¬ 
time  newspaper- 
stock  analyst; 
Dow  Jones 
newsman  for 
eight  years. 


Owen  Van  Essen 


Formerly  business 
manager  and  part 
owner  of  the 
Worthington  (MN) 
Daily  Globe;  joined 
Dirks,  Van  Essen 
&  Associates  in 
1986. 


DIRKS,  VAN  ESSEN  &  ASSOCIATES 


Phone:  505-820-2700 


123  E.  Marcy  St.,  Suite  207,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501 


Fax:  505-820-2900 
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Roberta  Lawrence 
Joseph  Natoli  -  WA 

BensMcoUt  News  Joumut 

Denise  H.  Bannister  -  WA 
Si,  Petersburg  Times 

And>'  Barnes  -  WA 
Jennifer  Hanson  -  WA 
Judith  Roales  -  WA 

West  Palm  Beach  Palm  Beach  Post 

Tom  Giuffrida  -  WA 

GEORGIA 

Albany  Herald 

Christian  R.  Schilt  -  WA 

Athens  Daily  News/Banner-Herald 

Annette  Wilson  -  WA 
Jeff  Wilson  -  WA 

Atlanta  JonmaKonstitntion 

Lee  Kintzel-WA 
Roger  Kintzel  -  WA 

Augusta  Chronicle 

Julian  Miller  -  WA 
Judy  MUler-WA 

Savannah  News-Press 

Frank  Anderson  -  WA 

ILUNOIS 

Bloomington-Normal  Pantagrapb 

Donald  R.  Skaggs  -  WA 
Carbondale  Southern  Itlinoisau 

Bill  Johnston  -WA 
Karen  Johnston  -  WA 
Richard  R.  R.  Johnston  -  WA 
Shannon  Johnston  -  WA 

Chicago  Tribune 

Alyce  Fuller -WT 
Jack  Fuller -WT 


IS  HIRING 
A  CHALLENGE? 

F*ublishers 
Executive  Editors 
Advertising  Directors 
Consider 

The  Howard  •  Sloan  •  KoUer  Group 

•  30  years  as  one  of  the  foremost 
recruiters  in  the  publishing  field 

•  Understanding  of  the  business  with  far 
reaching  networks 

•  Satisfied  long-time  clients 

•  Expertise  in  Editorial,  Advertising 
Sales,  Promotion,  Circulation, 
Production  Technology, 

Information  Systems,  Human 
Resources 

•  Specialized  consultants  who 

come  from  their  respective  disciplines 

59  Years  Newspaper  Experience 

•  States  Tompkins,  Sr.  VP,  former 

CEO/Chairman  “CW0«&0” 

•  Charlie  Coyle,  Sr.  VP,  former  Ad 
Director  New  York  Times  Magazine. 

(212)  661-5250. 


THE 

HOWARD  •  SLOAN  •  KOLLER 
GROUP 

35.t  Lcxiniilon  Vm’iuic,  \i-«  Tdrk,  NT  lUUIfi 


Decatur  Herald  &  Review 

Shannon  Johnston  -  WA 
William  K.  Johnston  -  WA 

Rockford  Register  Star 

Mary  P.  Stier  -  WA 

Springfield  State  Journal-Register 

John  P  Clarke  -  WA 
Sheila  Clarke  -  WA 

INDIANA 

Bloomington  Herald-Times  Inc. 

Kathryn  Schurz  -  WA 

Scott  Schurz  -  WA 

Columbus  Republic 

Don  R.  Bucknam  -  WT 

Judy  P.  Bucknam  -  WT 

Evansville  Press 

Robert  Hartmann  -  WA 

Rosemary  Hartmann  -  WA 

Fort  V/xyne  Joumal-Gaxette 

JohnWalda-WA 

Julie  l.Walda  -  WA 

Gary  Post-Tribune 

Carol  Bosley  -  WA 

Scott  Bosley  -  WA 

KendallvUle  News-Sun 

George  Witwer  -  WA 

South  Bend  Tribune 

Stephanie  Schurz  -  WA 

Todd  F.  Schurz  -  WA 

IOWA 

Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  Co. 

Joe  Hladky-  1C 
Kate  Hladky  -  1C 
Dale  Larson  -  WA 

KANSAS 

Junction  City  Daily  Union 

John  G.  Montgomery  -  WA 
Sue  Ann  Montgomery  -  WA 
Lawrence  Journal-Worid 
Dan  C.  Simons  -  WA 
Dolph  C.  Simons  Jr.  -  PL 
Dolph  C.  Simons  111  -  WA 
Lisa  Simons  -  WA 
Topeka  Capital  Journal 
Donna  McKibben  -  WA 
Scott  McKibben  -  WA 
Wichita  EagU 
Reid  Ashe -WA 

KENTUCKY 

Danville  Advocate  Messenger 

Mary  Schurz  -  WA 

Lexington  Herald-Leader 

Donnel  Nunes  -  WA 

Owensboro  Messenger-Inquirer 

Robert  W.  Mong  Jr,  -  WA 

Mart’  Riney  -  WA 

T.  Edward  Riney  -  WA 

Winchester  Sun 

Betty  Berryman  -  WA 

Robert  Berryman  -  WA 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

Richard  Diamond  Jr.  -  WA 
Ray  Massett  -  WA 
Ashton  Phelps  -  WA 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News 

Elizabeth  Warren  -  WA 
Richard  J.  Warren  -  WA  , 

MARYLAND 

Annapolis  Capital 

PhUip  Merrill  -  WA 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe 

Karen  Huff 
William  Huff 
Benjamin  B. Taylor 
Katherine  Taylor 


Sally  C.Taylor-WT 
William  O.  Taylor  -  WT 

Boston  Herald 

Maureen  Purcell  -  SR 
Patrick  J.  Purcell  -  SR 

Hyannis  Cape  Cod  Times 

Joan  Himstead  -  1C 
Scott  Himstead  -  IC 

Lowell  Sun 
Alex  Costello  -  WA 
KendaU  Wallace  -  WA 

Northampton  Daily  Hampshire 
Gaxette 

Florence  DeRose  -  OB 
Peter  L.  DeRose  -  OB 
Quincy  Patriot  Ledger 
K.  Prescott  Low  -  MC 
Susan  Low  -  MC 
Springfleld  Newspapers 
Robyn  A.  Newhouse  -  WA 
David  Starr  -  WA 
Peggy  Starr  -  WA 

MICHIGAN 

Ann  Arbor  News 

David  D.Wierman 

Bay  City  Times 

Betsy  Dykema  -  WA 
C.  Kevin  Dykema  -  WA 

Detroit  Free  Press 

Heath  J.  Meriwether  -  WA 
Detroit  News 
Robert  H.  Giles 
Flint  Journal 
Susan  Richualsky'  -  WA 
Roger  Samuel  -  WA 
Grand  Rapids  Press 
Danny  R.  Gaydou  -  WA 
Lou  Ann  Gaydou  -  WA 
Jackson  Citixen  Patriot 
Franklin  T.  Weaver  -  WA 
Kalamazoo  Gazette 
George  E.Arwady  -  WA 
Lynn  Arwady  -  WA 
Lansing  State  Journal 
Gary  M.  Suisman  -  WA 
Midland  Daily  News 
Gordon  L.  Hall  -  WA 
Muskegon  Chronicle 
Gary  W.  Ostrom  -  WA 
Kay  Ostrom  -  WA 
Pontiac  Oakland  Press 
Dale  Duncan  -  WA 
Karen  Duncan  -  WA 
Saginaw  News 
Rex  H. Thatcher  -  WA 
Yvonne  L.Thatcher  -  WA 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis  Star  Tribune 

Joel  R.  Kramer  -  WA 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson  Clarion-Ledger 

Duane  K.  McCallister  -  WA 
Joyce  McCallister -WA 

Pascagoula  Mississippi  Press 

Clyde  Jacobs  -  WA 
Wanda  Heary  Jacobs  -  WA 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City  Star 

Bob  Woodworth  -  WB 
Joyce  Woodworth  -  WB 

St.  Joseph  News-Press 

David  R.  Bradley  Jr.  -  WA 
Suzanne  Bradley  -  WA 

Springfield  News-Leader 

Fritz  Jacobi  -  WA 
Kim  Jacobi  -  WA 

MONTANA 

Helena  Independent  Record 

Bruce  Whittenberg  -  WA 
Gayle  Whittenberg  -  WA 
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NEBRASKA 

Omaha  WorM-Herald 

Harold  W.  Andersen  -  WT 
Marian  Andersen  -  WT 
John  E.  Gottschalk  -  WT 
Carmen  Gottschalk  -  WT 

ScottsblufV  Star-Herald 

Steven  E.  Hungerford  -  RZ 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord  Monitor 

George  W.  Wilson  -  WW 
Marily  Wilson -WW 

NEW  JERSEY 

Bridgewater  Courier-Neu>s 

Henry  M.  Freeman  -  WA 

Camden-Cherry  Hill  Courier-Post 

Robert  T.  Collins  -  PH 

Hackensack  Record 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Kimball  -  PR 

Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal 

Steve  Newhouse  -  PR 

David  Scott  Ring  -  PR 

Neptune  Asbury  Park  Press 

E.  Donald  Lass  -  PR 

Jules  L.  Plangere  Jr.  -  PR 

Newark  Star-Ledger 

Donald  E.  Newhouse  -  PR 

Susan  Newhouse  -  PR 

Press  of  Atlantic  City 

Janet  McCormick  -  WA 

Robert  M.  McCormick-  WA 

Trenton  Times 

Richard  Bilotti  -  WT 

Elyse  Newhouse  -  PR 

Michael  Newhouse  -  PR 

Vineland  Daily  Journal 

Ann  DeVivo  -  WA 

Sai  DeV'ivo  -  WA 

NEW  YORK 

Albany  Times  Union 

Sally  White -WT 
Timothy  O. White -WT 

Binghamton  Press  &  Sun-Bulletin 

Bernard  M.  Griffin  -  WA 
Claire  Griffin  -  WA 

Elmira  Star-Gaxette 

Pat  Thompson  Frantz  -  WA 

Ithaca  Journal 

Ellen  Leifeld  -  WA 

Newsday 

Catherine  Jansen  -  WT 
Raymond  A.  Jansen  Jr.  -  WT 

New  York  Times 

Ralph  Chetcuti 
Arthur  O.  Sulzberger  Jr. 

Poughkeepsie  Journal 

Ellen  Wager -WA 
Richard  Wager  -  WA 

Rochester  Democrat  O  Chronicle 

David  J.  Mack -WA 
Karen  Mack  -  WA 

Saratoga  Springs  Saratogian 

Hilda  Trammer  -  WA 
Monte  1. Trammer  -  WA 
Staten  Island  Advance 
Alice  B.  Diamond  -  WT 
Richard  E.  Diamond  -  WT 
Syracuse  Newspapers 
Athenia  Rogers  -  WA 
Nancy  Rogers  -  WA 
Stephen  Rogers  -  WA 
Stephen  A.  Rogers  -  WA 
Utica  Observer-Dispatch 
Donna  M.  Donovan  -  WT 
Jeixime  F.  Donovan  -  WT 
Watertown  Daily  Times 
Kenneth  A.  Holloway  -  IC 
Martha  J.  Holloway  -IC 


NORTH  CAROUNA 

Durham  Herald-Sun 

Cynthia  Hughey  -  ME 
David  Hughey  -  ME 
Edward  T.  Rollins  Jr.  -  WA 
Frances  Rollins  -  WA 
Goldsboro  News-Argus 
Hal  Tanner  Jr. -OB 
Lynda  Tanner  -  OB 
Greenville  Daily  Reflector 
Ann  B.Wliicaard  -  WW 
D.  Jordan  Whichard  III  -  WW 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer 
Betty  Crisp  -  PH 
Fred  D.  Crisp  Jr.  -  PH 
Frank  Daniels  Jr.  -  SR 
Julia  Daniels  -  SR 
Wilmington  Star-News 
Gloria  Lynch  -  WA 
John  A.  Lynch  -  WA 
Wilson  Daily  Times 
Morgan  Dickerman  -  WA 
Rosa  Ford  -  WA 
Winston-Salem  Journal 
Jon  H.  Witherspoon  -  WA 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Grand  Forks  Herald 

Kitty  Maidenberg  -  PR 
Michael  Maiden^rg  -  PR 

OHIO 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 

Jane  Whipple  -  WA 
Harry  Whipple  -  WA 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Alex  Machaskee  -  WA 
Carol  Machaskee  -  WA 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Sandra  Sherrill  -  PH 
Thomas  B.  Sherrill  Ill  -  PH 
Dayton  Daily  News 
Cynthia  Tillson  -  WA 
J.  Bradford  “Brad "Tillson  -  WA 
Findlay  Courier 
C.  George  Shannon  Jr.  -  WA 
Barbara  Heminger  -  IC 
Edwin  Heminger  -  1C 
Fremont  News-Messenger 
James  F.  Daubel  -  WA 
Salley  Daubel  -  WA 
Toledo  Blade 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Beihoff  -  WA 
Wooster  Daily  Record 
Andrew  Dix  -  WA 
Carolyn  Dix  -  >XA 
Victor  Dix  -  WA 
Susan  Dix  Tibbits  -  WA 


OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman 

Edmund  O.  Martin 

Kathy  L.  Martin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Thompson 

OREGON 

Medford  Mail  Tribune 

Gregory  H.Taylor-WA 
Sallie  Taylor  -  WA 

Portland  Oregonian  Publishing  Co. 

Debra  Stickel  -  WA 
Fred  A.  Shekel -WA 
Margaret  Stickel  -  WA 
Patrick  F.  Stickel  -  WA 
Salem  Statesman  Journal 
Sara  M.  Bentley  -  1C 
Jo  Anne  Swanson  -  IC 
John  Swanson  -  1C 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Erie  Times  Publishing  Co. 

Edward  M.  Mead  -  WA 
Maurita  Mead  -  WA 

Greensburg  Tribune-Review 

Ed  Harreli  -  1C 

Harrisburg  Patriot-News 

Frieda  J.  Cover  -  IC 
Raymond  L.  Cover  -  IC 

Lancaster  Newspapers  Inc. 

Jack  Buckwalter  -  LH 
Sally  Buckwalter  -  LH 

Lansdale  Reporter 

Suzanne  L.  Bush  -  WA 

McKeesport  Daily  News 

Mary  Kay  Graziano  -  WA 
Patricia  J.  Mansfield  -  WA 

New  Kensington-Tarentum  Valley 
News  Dispatch 

Scott  M.  Brown  -  WA 

North  Hills  News  Record 

Kathy  Kozdemba  -  WA 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  &  Daily  News 

Robert  J.  Hall  -WT 
Ronna  Hall-WT 
Katherine  Hatton  -  WT 
Steven  B.  Rossi  -  WA 

Pittsburgh  PosPGaxette 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Higdon  -  WA 
Pottsville  Republican 
Carroll  Jun  Martz 
Uzal  H.  Martz  Jr. 

Scranton  Times  &  Tribune 

Edward  J.  Lynett  Jr.  -  WA 
George  V.  Lynett  -  WA 
William  R.  Lynett  -  WA 
Harold  F.  Marion  Jr.  -  WA 


RRA,  INC.  &  ASSOCIATES 

customized  consulting 
services  for  the  printing  and 
publishing  industry 

•  master  planning  •  process  layout 
•  architecture  •  engineering  •  facility  upgrading 
•  project  and  construction  management 
617-784-7501 


CoNsuuANTS  &  Designers  for  the  PwNTtiG  Industry 

INC.  1 3  Bluff  Head  Rd.,  Sharon,  MA  02067  Fax;  61 7-784-5450 
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Somerset  Daily  American 

David  H.  Rciley  -  PH 
Runie  Rcilcy  -  PH 

State  CoUege  Centre  Daily  Times 

Lou  Heldman  -  WA 

Terry  Heldman  -  WA 

Towanda  Daily  Review 

James  E.  Towner  -  WA 

Washington  Observer-Reporter 

EdDeVoge-WA 

Jerol  DeVoge  -  WA 

John  S.  Northrop  -  WA 

Peggy  Northrop  -  WA 

Rose  Northrop  -  WA 

Sally  Northrop  -  WA 

Thomas  Northrop  -  WA 

WiUiam  B.  Northop  -  WA 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence  Journal  Co. 

Jocelin  Hamblett  -  SR 
Stephen  Hamblett  -  SR 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  Stark  -  WA 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Sutton  -  WA 

West  Warwick  Hometown  Newspapers 

Susan  Bokem-  PR 
Ted  Holmberg  -  PR 

SOUTH  CAROUNA 

Charleston  Post  6  Courier 

Travis  Rockey  -  WA 

Greenville  News 

Scottie  Lu  Brandt  -  WA 
Steve  Brandt  -  WA 

Myrtle  Beach  Sun  News 

Ju^  Pate  -WA 
Michael  Pate  -  WA 


Sumter  Item 

Hubert  Osteen  Jr.  -  WA 
Jackie  Osteen  -  WA 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  Times  Printing  Co. 

Ruth  S.  Holmberg  -  PR 
William  Holmbeig  -  PR 
Greeneville  Sun 
Arne  Jones  -  WA 
Gregg  Jones  -  WW 
Helena  Jones  -  WA 
John  M. Jones  Sr. -WA 
John  M.  Jones  Jr. -WA 
Kitty  Jones -WW 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 

Patricia  Remmert  -  WA 
Richard  Remmert  -  WA 
Morristown  Citixen  Tribune 
Nancy  Fishman  -  WA 
R.Jack  Fishman  -  WA 
Nashville  Banner 
Irby  C.  Simpkins  Jr.  -  WA 
Nashville  Tennessean 
Craig  Moon  -  R2 
Patricia  Moon  -  RZ 

TEXAS 

Abilene  Reporter-News 

Frank  Puckett  -  WA 
Linda  Puckett  -  WA 

Amarillo  Globe  News 

Caret  von  Nctzer  -  WA 

Austin  American-Statesman 

Caryn  Laosa  -  WA 
Michael  “Mike”  Laosa  -  WA 

Beaumont  Enterprise 

Aubrey  L.Webb  -  WA 


Bryan-College  Station  Eagle 

Donnis  Baggett  -  WA 

Jeanie  Baggett  -  WA 

Corpus  Cbristi  Caller-Times 

Larry  Rose  -  WA 

Janis  Sullivan  -  WA 

Steve  Sullivan  -  WA 

Dallas  Morning  News 

Nancy  Barry  -  WT 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  William  Cox  -  WT 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Decherd  -  WT 

Jeremy  Halbreich  -  CA 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burl  Osborne  -  WT 

Harlingen  Valley  Morning  Star 

Lyle  DeBolt  -  WA 

Paula  DeBolt  -  WA 

Houston  Chronicle 

Richard  J.V  Johnson  -  PH 

Gene  McDavid  -  WT 

John  W.  Sweeney  III  -  WA 

Longview  News-Journal 

BUI  Martin -WA 

Reta  Martin  -  WA 

Lubbock  Avalanche-Joumal 

Caroline  Sharp  -  WA 
David  C.  Sharp  -  WA 
McAllen  Monitor 
Nancy  Stafford  -  WA 
Ray  M.  Stafford -WA 
Sun  Antonio  Express-News 
Caroline  Walker  -  WA 
W.  Lawrence  Walker  -  WA 
Victoria  Advocate 
Camille  McHaney  -  WA 
Catherine  McHaney  -  WA 
Scott  McHaney  -  WA 
Donna  Roberts  -  WA 
John  M.  Roberts  -  WA 


Does  your  TMC 
need  a  little  TLC? 


We  have  been  publishing  &  distributing  successful  TMC  products,  shoppers,  coupon  booklets  and 
various  other  niche  products  since  1978  and  have  created  many  unique  methods  that  have  lead  to 
high  levels  of  ROP  and  insert  sales  while  achieving  lower  operating  costs. 

If  your  expectations  aren't  being  achieved,  the  problem  could  lie  in  the  following  areas:  staffing 
and  compensation  programs,  ad  content  and  mix,  circulation,  ad  copy  and  a  whole  array  of  other 
important  factors  that,  when  looked  at  individually  may  seem  small  but  any  combination  of  them 
could  be  stifling. 

Whether  you're  setting  up  a  new  product  or  want  to  improve  your  current  one,  work  hand  in 
hand  with  a  real  shopper  publisher  that  has  achieved  high  levels  of  success  in  the  toughest  markets. 
There  is  currently  a  window  available  for  3  clients  in  1996  to  utilize  our  consulting  services  . 

If  you're  interested  in  adding  a  successful  TMC  publisher  to  your  team,  call  Larry  Ross  W'einberger 
at  718-934-7676 

TMC  STRATEGIES 

A  Division  Of  MARKETEER®  Publications  — I 

2625  East  14th  Street,  Brooklyn  N.Y.  11235*  718-934-7676 
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VERMONT 

Burlington  Free  Prese 

James  M.  Carey  -  WA 
Nancy  Carey  -  WA 

Butiund  Herald  &  Barre-Montpclier 
Timet  Argus 

Margaret  Mather  -  WA 
Dodie  Mitchell -WA 
R.John  Mitchell  -  WA 
Virginia  Mitchell  -  WA 
Mary  Shaw-WA 

VIRGINIA 

Charlottesville  Daily  Progress 

Lawrence  McConnel 
Lynchburg  News  &  Advance 
Terry  L.  Hall  -  WA 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
Albert  T.  August  III  -  WA 
Lois  August  -  WA 
Roanoke  Times 
Sally  Rugaber  -  SH 
Walter  Rugaber  -  SH 
VSA  Today 
Tom  Curley  -  SR 
Marsha  Stanley  -  SR 

WASHINGTON 

Mount  Vernon  Skagit  Valley  Herald 

StedemWood-WA 

Spokane  Spokesman-Review 

Anne  Cowles  -  WA 

Elizabeth  Cowles  -  WA 

W.  Stacey  Cowles  -  WA 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaun  Higgins  -  WA 

Tacoma  News  Tribune 

Kelso  Gillenwater  -  WA 
Vancouver  Columbian 

Jody  Campbell  -  WA 
Scott  Campbell  -  WA 

WISCONSIN 

Eau  Claire  Leader-Telegram 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Graaskamp  -  MH 

Madison  Capital  Times 

Frederick  W.  MUler  -  WA 

Madison  Wisconsin  State  Journal 

Katherine  Blake  -  WA 
Philip  Blake  -  WA 

Oshkosh  Northwestern 

Nickey  Sprung 
Russell  Sprung 

PUERTO  RICO 

San  Juan  El  Nuevo  Dia 

Adolfo  Comas-Barcardi  -  WT 
Olga  Comas-Bacardi  -  WT 
Maria  L.  Ferre  de  Meduha  -  WT 
Cyril  Meduna  -  WT 

Argentina 

Buenos  Aires  El  Cronista 

Dardo  G.  Gasparre  -  PL 
Jose  A.  Pochat  -  PL 

CANADA 

Toronto  (ON)  Tokmchi  Mminichi 

Hajime  Ito 
Madio  Ito 

Toronto  (ON)  Globe  &  Mail 

Roger  Parkinson  -  WA 

JAPAN 

Tokachi  Mainichi  Newpaper 

Atsuko  Hayashi 
Hiroshi  Hayashi 
Mitsushige  Hayashi 
Tomoko  Hayashi 

Maebashi  Jomo  Sbinhun 

Shuntaro  Satori 

United  Arab  Emirates 

Dubai  Gulf  News 

Chander  M.  Rai 


Newspaper  Groups 


A.  H.  Belo  Corp.,  Dallas,  TX 

Maureen  H.  Decherd  -  WT 
Robert  W.  Decherd  -  WT 

Advance  Publications,  New  Yoib,  NY 

Robert  N.  Schoenbacher 

Alameda  Newspaper  Group,  Hayward,  CA 

Peter  Bernhard  -  WA 

Blade  Communications  Inc.,  Toledo,  OH 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gary  Blair  -  WA 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Block  -  YC 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Block  Jr.  -  WA 

Buckner  News  Alliance,  Seattle,  WA 

Philip  F.  Buckner  -  PR 

Polly  Buckner  -  PR 

David  B.  Martens 

Jo  Martens 

Calkins  Newspapers,  Levittowm,  PA 

Edward  Birch  -  WA 
Grover  J.  Friend  -  WA 
Sally  Friend  -  WA 

Capital  Cities/ ABC  Inc.,  NewYotk,  NY 

Phillip  J.  Meek -PR 

Carteret  Publishing  Co.,  Morehead 
City,  NC 

Pamela  Phillips  -  NYC 
Walter  PhiUips  -  NYC 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.,  Indianapolis, 
IN 

Thomas  K.  MacGillivray  -  GH 
Frank  E.  Russel  -  GH 
Nancy  Russel  -  GH 
Daryl  Weil -PH 
LouisA.Weillll-PH 


Copley  Press  Inc.,  La  Jolla,  CA 

David  C.  Copley  -  SR 

Harold  W.  Fuson  Jr.  -  SR 

Pamela  Fuson  -  SR 

Charles  F.  Patrick  -  SR 

Cowles  Media  Co.,  Minneapolis,  MN 

Elizabeth  Cowles  -  WA 

John  Cowles  III  -  WA 

Page  Cowles  -  WA 

David  Cox  -  WA 

Vicki  Cox  -  WA 

Franklin  J.  Parisi  -  WA 

Cox  Enterprises  Inc.,  Atlanta,  GA 

John  Campbell 

David  E.  Easterly 

Judy  Easterly 

James  C.  Kennedy 

Jay  R.  Smith 

Susan  Smith 

Cox  Newspapers  Inc.,  Atlanta,  GA 

Cathy  Coffey  -  WA 

Donrey  Media  Group,  Fort  Smith,  AR 

Emmett  Jones  -  WA 

Pat  Jones  -  WA 

Cherie  Osborn  -  WA 

Dave  Osborn  -  WA 

Don  Schneider  -  WA 

Gloria  Schneider  -  WA 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.,  Cincinnati,  OH 

Anne  Leser 

Lawrence  A.  Leser 

Freedom  Communications,  Irvine,  CA 

Roxanne  Fischer  -  WA 
Scott  Fischer  -  WA 
James  N.  Rosse 
Janice  Rosse 
John  Segal -WA 


Solve  your 
recruitment  problem. 
Visit  us  at  NAA. 

Youngs,  Walker  &  Con^iany  is  the  most  experienced  newspaper 
recruitment  organization  in  North  America.  We  take  pride  in  the 
quality  of  our  personal  service  -  it  has  earned  us  many  close, 
long-term  relationships.  The  NAA  Convention  {xovides 
an  excellent  of^rtunity  to  ccxifidentially  discuss  your 
executive  recruitment  needs. 

Call  Carl  Youngs  or  Mike  Walker  at  847-991-6900 
to  make  arrangements  prior  to  the  Convention. 

We  can  also  be  reached  at  the  Hotel  InterContinental 
(next  d(X)r  to  The  Waldorf=  Astoria),  April  28-May  1. 

1605  Colonial  Parkway,  Suite  200,  Inverness,  IL  60067-4732 
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Karen  Segal  -  WA 
Patricia  Wallace 
Richard  Wallace 

Forum  Communications,  Fargo,  ND 

Uoyd  Case-WA 
Jane  Marcil  -  WA 
Laura  Marcil  -  WA 
William  “Bill” C.  Marcil -WA 

Fox  Valley  Press  Inc.,  Plainfield,  IL 

Arthur  E.Wible  -  WA 
Marcia  Wible-WA 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  Arlington,  VA 

Ann  Curley  -  PN 
John  Curley  -  PN 
Mimi  A.  Feller  -  PN 
Doug  McCorkindale  -  PN 
Nanc)’  McCorkindale  -  PN 
Larry  E  Miller  -  PH 
Patricia  Miller  -  PH 
Carleton  E  Rosenbui^h  -  PN 
Louise  Rosenburgh  -  PN 
Gary  Watstin  -  PN 
Sue  Watson  -  PN 
Jt)hn  “Jack"Williams  -  PN 
Judy  Williams  -  PN 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  Greenville,  SC 

Catherine  dB.  Mebane 
William  dcB.  Mebane 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  Pacific  Newspaper 
Group,  SanBemardino,  CA 

Brooks  Johnson  -  PN 
Sue  Clark  Johnson  -  PN 

Gannett  Suburban  Newspapers,  White 
Plains,  NY 

Gary  Sherlock 
Sue  Sherlock 


Goodson  Newspaper  Group, 
Lawrenceville,  NJ 

David  Carr  -  WA 
Nancy  Cockburn  -  WA 
Roy  M.  Cockburn  -  WA 
Thomas  Geyer  -  WA 
Frank  Gothic  -  WA 
David  Hurwitz  -  PR 
Marjorie  Schneidman  -  PR 
Richard  Schneidman  -  PR 
Greeley  Publishing  Co./Swift  Newspa¬ 
per,  Reno,  NV 
Richard  K.  Larson  -  WA 
Guy  Gannett  Communications,  Port¬ 
land,  ME 
Maddy  Corson  -  WA 
James  B.  Shaffer  -  WA 
Lynn  E.  Shaffer  -  WA 

Harris  Enterprises  Inc.,  Hutchinson,  KS 

Lloyd  W.  Ballhagen 

Harte-Hanks  Communications,  San 
Antonio,  TX 

Charlotte  Franklin  -  WA 

Larry  Franklin  -  WA 

Frank  Lhickctt  -  WA 

Larry  Rose  -  WA 

Steve  Sullivan  -  WA 

Hearst  Corp.,  New  York,  NY 

Elizabeth  Guittar  -  PR 

l.ee  J.  Guittar  -  PR 

James  F.  O’Donnell  -  PR 

Hearst  Newspapers,  New  Yoik,  NY 

Bob  Danzig  -  WA 

Pat  Danzig  -  WA 

George  Irish  -  PR 

Mary  Irish  -  PR 

Buzz  Wurzcr  -  WA 

Marilyn  Wurzer  -  WA 

Home  News  Enterprises,  Columbus,  IN 

Ned  J.  Bradley  -  HI 
Sue  Bradley  -  HI 
Jeff  Brown  -  HI 
Robert  Brown  -  HI 

Horvitz  Newspapers  Inc.,  BeUevue,  WA 

lx)is  Horvitz  -  WA 
Peter  A.  Horvitz  -  CA 
Margaret  O’Meara  -  CA 
Thurston  Twigg-Smith  -  WA 

Howard  Publications,  Munster,  IN 

Cheryl  Howard  -  WT 
William  Howard  -  WT 

Howard  Publications,  Oceanside,  CA 
Linda  Howard  -  WT 
Thomas  W.  Howard  -  WT 

Independent  Publication  Inc.,  Bryn 
Mawr,  PA 

Andrew  T.  Bickford  -  WA 
Roberta  Bickford  -  WA 
Elizabeth  McLean  -  WA 
William  L  Mcl.ean  -  WA 
Will  McLean  111  -  WA 

Jewish  Publishing  Group,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  PA 

Jezrry  I’arichy 

Journal  Register  Co.,  Trenton,  NJ 

Jean  B.  Clifton  -  ME 

Robert  M.Jelenic  -  ME 

Mark  P.  Mansfield  -  ME 

William  J.  Rush  -  ME 

KendeU  Communications  Inc.,  El 

Cajon,  CA 

Susan  Bromley  -  WT 

Jack  Goodreds  -WT 

Raymond  Kennedy  -  WT 

Deborah  Zindell  -  'WT 

Paul  Zindell  -  WT 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  CA 

Rotiert  D.  Ingle  -  WA 
Knight-Ridder  Inc.,  San  Jose,  CA 
Kathy  B.  Yates  -  WA 
Knight-Ridder  Inc.,  Miami,  FL 

Martha  Claus  -  WT 
Mary  Jean  Connors  -  'WT 
Clark  Hoyt  -WT 
Cody  Jones  -  WA 


Setting  the  Standard 
for  Publishing 
Executive  Placement 

GORDON  WAHLS 
EXECUTIVE  SEARCH 

Now  in  our  fourth  successful 
decade,  we've  become  the  pre¬ 
mier  name  in  the  newspaper 
executive  placement  industry. 
Our  dedication  and  persistence  is 
shown  by  successfully  completing 
over  400  searches  annually 
tor  people  and  companies 
nationwide. 

Our  fully  qualified  recruiters  are 
ready  to  complete  YOUR  search, 
efficiently  and  confidentially.  Call 
us  today. 

Walter  Lynn 
Search  Consultant 

(610)  565-0800 
(800)  523-7112 


Ross  Jones  -  WA 
Melinda  Keirnan  -  WA 
Anne  Laffoon  -  WA 
Polk  Laffoon  LV  -  WA 
Frank  M.  McComas  -  WA 
Kevin  McGee  -  WA 
l^ter  E.  Pitz  -  WA 
Connie  Ridder  -  WT 
P  Anthony  “Tony”  Ridder  -  WT 
Jerome  Tilis  -  WA 
Judith  Tilis-WA 

Landmaik  Communications  Inc.,  Nor¬ 
folk,  VA 

Richard  F.  Barry  111  -  WA 
Aimee  Batten 
Frank  Batten  Sr. 

Frank  Batten  Jr. 

Jane  Batten 

Deborah  D.  Monroe  -  WA 

Lee  Enterprises,  Davenport,  I A 

Larry  Bloom  -  PH 
Harriet  B.  Gottlieb  -  PH 
Richard  D.  Gottlieb  -  PH 
Ron  Rickman  -  PH 
Gary  N.  Schmedding  -  PH 
Greg  Veon  -  PH 
Floyd  Whellan  -  PH 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.,  Fair  Lawn,  NJ 

Charlie  Wrubel 
Myra  Wrubel 

McClatchy,  Sacramento,CA 

Peter  Cajacob  -  WA 
Nan  Cajacob  -  WA 
Christian  Hendricks  -  WA 
Norma  Honeysett  -  WA 
William  Honeysett  -  WA 
Erwin  Potts  -  WA 
Silvia  Potts  -  WA 
Gary  Pruitt  -  WA 

Media  General  Inc.,  Richmond,  VA 

Ussy  Bryan  -  WA 

Stewart  Bryan  -  WA 

Caroline  Morton  -  WA 

Marshall  N.  Morton  -  WA 

Graham  Woodlief  -  PL 

Marilyn  Woodlief  -  PL 

MediaNews  Group  Inc.,  Denver,  CO 

Allison  Lodovic  -  WA 

Joseph  J.  Lodovic  -  WA 

Mary  Beth  McKibben  -WA 

Ryan  McKibben  -  WA 

Adrienne  Singleton  -  WA 

William  Dean  Singleton  -  WA 

MediaNews  Group  Inc.,  Woodbury,  NJ 

.Anthony  Tierno  -  WA 

Morris  Communications  Corp., 

Augusta,  GA 

Carolyn  Simon 

Paul  S.  Simon 

Edward  B.  Skinner  -  WA 

Helen  Skinner  -  WA 

A.  Mark  Smith 

Jo  Ann  Smith 

Morris  Newspaper  Corp.,  Savannah,  GA 

Alden  M.  Maier  -  WA 
Joe  McGlamery  -  WA 
Miriam  Potter  -  WA 

New  Yoik  Times  Co.,  New  York,  NY 

Steven  Golden  -  PR 

New  Yofk  Times  Regional  Newspaper 
Group,  Atlanta,  GA 

Reginald  Davenport  -  PE 
Stevelena  Davenport  -  PE 
James  Weeks  -  PE 
Toney  Weeks  -  PE 

Northfield  News  Publishing  Co., 
Northfield,  MN 

Betsy  Bradford  -  WA 
Robert  L.  Bradford  -  WA 

Ogden  Newspapers  Inc.,  Wheeling,  WV 

G.  Ogden  Nutting  -  1C 
William  Nutting  -  1C 

Ottaway  Newspapers  Inc.,  Campbell 
HaU,  NY 

Beverly  Jackson  -  WA 
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Peter  G.  Stone  -  PNC 
Rikke  Stone  -  PNC  ‘ 

Jim  Ottaway  Jr.  -  PR 

Park  Communications,  Lexington,  KY 

Kathy  L.  Martin  -  WA 
Ralph  J.  Martin  -  WA 
Thomas  Thomas  -  WA 
David  Thompson 

Paxton  Media  Group  Inc.,  Paducah,  KY 

Fred  Paxton  -  WA 
Peggy  Paxton  -  WA 

Pioneer  Newspapers,  Seattle,  WA 

David  R.  Lord  -  WA 

Heather  Wood  Berkley  -  WA 

Marion  Wood  Roozen  -  WA 

William  Wood  Roozen  -  WA 

Susan  Scripps  Wood  -  WA 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  MO 

Julie  C.  Pulitzer 

Michael  E.  F*ulitzer 

Quincy  Newspapers  Inc.,  Quincy,  IL 

Jim  Collins  -  WA 
Mary  Ann  Collins  -  WA 
Anne  Oakley  -  WA 
Thtimas  A.  c5akley  -  WA 

Rust  Communications,  Cape  Girardeau, 
MO 

Gary  W.  Rust -WA 
Wendy  Rust  -  WA 

Rust  Communications,  Dyersburg,  TN 

Jon  K.  Rust  -WA 

Sandusky  Newspapers  Inc.,  Kingsport, 
TN 

David  A.  Rau 
Molly  Rau 

Scripps  Howard,  Cincinnati,  OH 

Bill  Burleigh  -  OB 


Jeff  Hively  -  PH 

Alan  M.  Horton  -  PH 

Beverley  Horton  -  PH 

Craig  Standen  -  PH 

Scripps  Howard,  Denver,  CO 

(Charlotte  Estlow  -  PH 

Edward  Estlow  -  PH 

Southern  Newspapers  Inc.,  Houston, TX 

Lissa  WVahldiek 
Paul  Vahldiek 

Times  Mirror  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Donald  F.  Wright  -  PR 
Sharon  Wright  -  PR 

Thomson  Newspapers,  Stamford,  CT 

Robert  Daleo  -  PR 
Gerald  B.  Flake  -  PR 
Dick  Harrington  -  WA 
Jean  Harrington  -  WA 
Kevin  Rager  -  PR 
Tribune  Co.,  Chicago,  IL 
Charles  Brumback  -  WA 
Mary  Brumback  -  WA 
Jim  Dowdle  -  WA 
Sally  Dowdle  -  WA 
Holly  Madigan  -  WA 
John  Madigan  -  WA 
Kelly  Shannon  -  WA 

Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  IL 

Joe  Cantrell  -  WA 
Sandy  Cantrell  -  WA 
Jack  Davis  -  WA 
Mimi  Davis  •  WA 
Alyce  Fuller  -  Wa 
Jack  Fuller  -  WA 
Bob  Holzkamp  -  WA 
Margie  Holzkamp  -  WA 
Joan  Lifvendahl  -  WA 
Tip  Lifvendahl  -  WA 


John  Puemcr  -  WA 
Liz  Puemer  -  WA 
Martha  Smith  -  WA 
Scott  Smith  -  WA 

Western  Newspapers  Inc.,  Yuma,  AZ 

Donald  N.  Soldwedel  -  PH 

Westward  Communications,  Dallas,  TX 

WillJarrett-WA 
Renee  Jarrett  -  WA 
Ken  Johnson  -  WA 
Margaret  Johnson  -  WA 

Willow  Bend  Communications  Inc., 
DaUas,TX 

Diane  Thompson 
Stephen  Thompson 

Vendors 

Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corp.,West  Norwalk 
CT 

Joseph  M.  Barry  -  WA 
Kathy  Barry  -  WA 

Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corp.,  Alpharetta,  GA 

Ben  L.  Cagle -WA 
Sara  Cagle  -  WA 

Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corp.,  Dunwoody,  GA 

Gail  Dorris  -  WA 
Richard  T.  Dorris  -  WA 

Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corp.,  Roswell,  GA 

Lisa  O’Rourke  -  WA 

Rodney  W.  O  Rourke  -  WA 

Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corp.,  Barrington,  IL 

Bruce  E.  Barnett  -  WA 
Jean  Barnett  -  WA 
Judy  Ritter  -  WA 
Robert  W.  Ritter -WA 


Investment  Bankers  to  the 
Publishing,  Communications,  Media, 
Broadcasting,  Interactive  Digital  Media 
AND  Information  Industries 

^ronis,  Suhler  &  Associates,  Inc.,  exclusively  serves  the  media 
and  communications  industry  providing  media  company  owners 
investment  banking  services  including:  mergers,  acquisitions, 
divestitures,  recapitalizations,  financing  and  valuations.  Since  its 
founding  in  1981,VS&A  has  completed  over  300  transactions  totahng 
in  excess  of  $18  BilUon. 

Kevin  M.  Lavalla,  VS&A’s  Managing  Director  for  Newspaper 
PubUshing,  has  over  10  years  experience  in  providing  financial 
Kevin  M.  Lavalla  advisory  Services,  including  mergers  and  acquisitions,  to  daily 

Managing  Director,  and  weekly  newspapers,  shoppers,  local  business,  legal  and  specialty 

Newspaper  Publishing  • 

pubhcations. 


Assoc 


350  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022 
E-Mail:  Iavallak@vsacomm.com  •  Phone:  (212)  935-4990  •  Fax:  (212)  935-0877 
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Abitibi-Pricc  Sales  Corp.,  Rosemont,  IL 

Cathleen  Blaine  -  WA 

Laura  Plouffe  -  WA 

John  Plouffe  -  WA 

Cindi  Melkerson  -  WA 

Jon  E.  Melkerson  Jr.  -  WA 

Abitibi-Pricc  Sales  Corp.,  Plymouth, 

MA 

Barbara  begins  -  WA 
Ken  begins  -  WA 

Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corp.,  Purchase, 
NY 

Eric  Holzer  -WA 
Kristin  Holzer  -  WA 
Elaine  MacDonald  -  WA 
Joseph  MacDonald  -  WA 
Cathy  Martin  -  WA 
Claude  D.  Martin -WA 

Abitibi-Price  Sales  Inc.,  OakvUle,  ON 

Sandy  Boughner  -  WA 

William  E  Boughner  -  WA 

Abitibi-Pricc  Sales  Inc.,  Toronto,  ON 

Marge  Dev  ine  -  WA 
Thomas  M.  Devine  -  WA 
Ronald  Y.  Oberlander  -  WA 
Gwen  Planet  -  WA 
Paul  Planet -WA 

AceuWeather,  State  College,  PA 

Andrew  Hoover  -  WA 

AdOne  Classified  Network,  New  York, 
NY 

Steven  Brautman  -  PR 
Brendan  Bums  -  PR 
Laura  Cappachione  -  PR 
Roddy  de  la  Garza  -  PR 
Ann  Thurston  -  PR 

Advanced  Telecom  Services,  Wayne,  PA 

Alan  Tlimer  -  WA 


ALTA  Graphics  Inc.,  Roswell,  GA 

Albert  A.  Taber  -  WA 
Ellen  Taber -WA 

Alternate  Postal  Delivery  Inc.,  Grand 
Rapids,  MI 

Pat  Henrv'  -  KR 
Stan  Henry  -  KR 
Phillip  D.  Miller  -  KR 
Suzy  Richardson  -  KR 

American  Newspaper  Network,  Seattle, 
WA 

Marilyn  Bailey  -  WA 

Carleton  W.  Bryant  -  WA 

Associated  Press,  New  York,  NY 

Joan  Boccardi  -  OB 

Louis  D.  Boccardi  -  OB 

James  M.  Donna  -  WA 

Wick  Temple  -  WA 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Schaum- 
berg, IL 

Michael  J.  Lavery  -  WT 
Mickey  Lavery  -  WT 

Augusta  Newsprint  Co.,  Augusta,  GA 

Linda  Collez 
Robert  A.  Collez 

Avenor  America  Inc.,  Chicago,  IL 

Andrea  Domagalski  -  WA 
John  1.  Marshall  -  WA 
Peter  Yonker  -  WA 

Avenor  America  Inc.,  Raleigh,  NC 

Paula  Fey  -  WA 

William  “Jiggs”  Fey  -  WA 

Michael  Truckenbrodt  -  WA 

Carole  J.  Winchester  -  WA 

Avenor  America  Inc.,White  Plains,  NY 

Edmund  Hughes  -  WA 

Elizabeth  Hughes  -  WA 

Eileen  Ovanessian  -WA 


Ready  to  Sell? 


We  have  buyers 
looking  for 
quality 
publications 

Call  to  discuss  your  publication. 

No  Obligation. 

•  35  years  newspaper  experience. 

•  8  years  daily  publisher  for  national  group. 

•  Past  owner  of  19  daily,  weekly  and  shopper 
publications. 

•  Professional-Confidential,  working 
one-on-one  with  the  seller  and  buyer. 

•  Many  sales  to  individuals  and  groups. 


Nationwide  service-Firm  estabiished  1958 

Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting  -  Appraisals 

Michael  D.  Linds^ 

Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

1221  N.  Kingston  St  P.O.  Box  556 

Gilbert,  AZ  85233  Lingle,  WY  82223 

602-813-9344  307-837-2748 


John  Ovanessian  -WA 

Robert  S. Tomes  -  WA 

Celia  Wenchell-WA 

Gregory  Wenchell  -  WA 

Cynthia  Zeltwanger  -  WA 

Avenor  America  Inc.,  Seattle,  WA 

Gregory  Buckardt  -  WA 

Kate  Buckardt  -  WA 

Dana  Moler  -  WA 

John  C.  Moler  -  WA 

Avenor  Inc.,  Montreal,  QC 

Joelle  Ganguillet  -  WA 

Richard  Petersen  -  WA 

Barbour  &  Associates,  Orlando,  FL 

Donald  Barbour 

Katherine  Barbour 

Baker  &  Hostetler,  Cleveland,  OH 

Charles  T.  Price  -  IC 

Best  Read  Guide,  Orlando,  FL 

Pat  Brooks  -  WA 
Walter  Brooks  -  WA 

Bowater,  Franklin,  TN 

Ann  Wolfe -1C 
Tom  Wolfe -1C 

Bowater  Newsprint,  Greenville,  SC 

Mike  Barry  -  IC 

Grant  Burrows  -  1C 

Owen  Cardell  -  IC 

Randy  Ellington  -  IC 

Mike  Devon  -  IC 

Gordon  Dohm  -  IC 

Jim  Fischer  -  IC 

Mike  Fisher  -  IC 

Art  Fuller  -  IC 

Jerry  Gilmore  -  IC 

Garry  Grissom  -  IC 

Arnie  Nemirow  -  IC 

Don  Newman  -  1C 

Barbara  Phenix  -  1C 

Ann  Pickens  •  IC 

Gus  Rees  -  IC 

Tom  Wolfe -IC 

Brite,  Wichita,  KS 

R.D.“Bud” Calvert -WA 

Brown,  Brothers,  Harriman  &  Co., 

New  York,  NY 

Mary  Ann  Winter  -  PR 

Champion  International  Corp.,  Stam- 
fbrd,CT 

Allan  R.  Dragone  Jr.  -  PR 
Debbi-Lyn  Trager  -  PR 
ClassiFatrts,  Aurora,  CO 
Donna  Conner  -  LW 
Don  Golden  -  LW 
Gene  Tye  -  WA 

Cover  Story,  Des  Plaines,  IL 

Paul  Camp  -  WA 

Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Orms- 
bee  Inc.,  Chicago,  IL 

William  Lyke 
Michael  J.  Veitch 

Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Orms- 
bee  Inc.,  Dallas,  TX 

Doug  Olson  -  HM 

Currow  &  de  Montmollin,  Charleston, 
SC 

James  C.  Currow 
Marion  Currow 
Phil  de  Montmollin 

Daishowa  Forest  Products  Inc.,  Stam¬ 
ford,  CT 

Mark  HoUingsworth  -  WA 
Roland  J.Holub-WA 
John  Parish 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates,  Santa 
Fe,NM 

Lee  E.  Dirks  -  PZ 
Owen  Van  Essen  -  WA 

Donohue  Inc.,  Glen  Ellyn,  IL 

Claude  W.  Sinclair -WA 
Connie  Sinclair  -  WA 

Donohue  Pulp  &  Paper  Sales,  Fort 
Lee,NJ 

Edward  G.  Danz 
Stacey  Danz 
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Donohue  Pulp  &  Paper  Sales,  Mon¬ 
treal,  QC 

Gaston  Bouffard 


Laura  Reina  -  PR 
Jim  Rosenberg  -  PR 
Marsha  A.  Stoltman  -  PR 


Donohue  Pulp  &  Paper  Sales,  Quebec, 
QC 

Jacqueline  Desbiens 
Michel  P  Desbiens 

Donohue  QCNO  Inc.,  St.  Catharines, 
ON 


Executive  Resource  Group,  Portbuiil,  ME 
Sibyl  Masquelier  -  WA 
Fletcher  Challenge  Paper  Co. ,  San 
Francisco,  CA 

Dave  Hoyt 
Thomas  H.  Pitts 


Diane  Bundy 
Merlin  L.  Bundy 
Dean  C.  Davies 
Doris  Davies 
Raymond  J.  Rosebush 
Nadine  Rosebush 
Richard  A.  Steele 

Dow,  Lohnes  &  Albertson,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Barbara  Hart  -  ME 
Jonathan  D.  Hart  -  ME 
James  A.Treanor  -  ME 

Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  New  Yorh,  NY 

Paul  Anita  -  PR 
David  Astor  -  PR 
Robert  U.  Brown  -  PR 
Larry  Bumagiel  -  PR 
Tony  Case  -  PR 
John  R  Consoli  -  PR 
Jodi  B.  Cohen  -  PR 
Michael  J.  Dardano  -  PR 
Creorge  Gameau  -  PR 
Dorothy  Giobbe  -  PR 
Joan  F.  Hohauser  -  PR 
Betsy  Maloney  -  PR 
Dennis  O’Neill  -  PR 
Christopher  Phillips  -  PR 
D.  Colin  Phillips  -  PR 
Martin  Radelfinger  -  PR 


Brighten  the  prospects 
□r  rincttng  the  exact 
image  you  need:  go  on- 
tine  with  Archive  and 
access  the  entire  history 
of  the  worid  in  thousands 
of  photos,  drawings  and 
engravings.  Att  ready  for 
you  to  downtoad  in  an 
instanf  -  a  tot  more 
economicat  than  a  CD-ROM  futt  of 
images  you  don't  need,  right? 


Fax  us  on  your  letterhead  and  we'll  tell  you  all 
the  different  ways  you  can  log  on  with  us: 

FAX:  212-675-0379 


Archive  Phdtds 


530  West  2Sth  Street,  Dept.  EP  •  NYC  NY  10001  USA 
M.  212/675^)115 


FERAG  Inc.,  Bristol,  PA 

Martin  Roark  -  PR 

Foundation  for  American  Communica¬ 
tions,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Jack  Cox  -  DK 
Doug  Ramsey  -  DK 
Randy  Reddick  -  DK 

France-Amerique/Tracadero,  New  York, 
NY 

Henri  Momy 

Gannett  New  Media,  Arlington,  VA 

John  N.  Palm 

Gannett  Media  Technologies  Interna¬ 
tional,  Cincinnati,  OH 

Daniel  D.  Zito  -  WA 
EliseZlto-WA 

Gannett  National  Newspaper  Sales, 

New  York,  NY 

Linda  Lyons  -  PH 
Shelly  Lyons  -  PH 

Garden  State  Paper  Co.,  Elmwood  Park 
NJ 

Richard  M.  Franklin  -  ME 
George  J.  Mayer  -  ME 

GEMSTAR,  New  York,  NY 

Brad  Bushell 

Gerald  D.  Reilly  Associates,  Greenwich, 
CT 

Gerald  D.  Reilly  -  PR 

Gray  Communications  Systems  Inc., 
Lexington,  KY 

Ralph  W.  Gabbard -WA 
Tom  Stultz  -  WA 

Gray  Communications  Systems  Inc., 
Taylors,  SC 

Patricia  Stultz 
Thomas  J.  Stultz 

Heidrick  &  Struggles,  Greenwich,  CT 

Marvin  B.  Berenblum  -  PR 
Susan  Berenblum  -  PR 

High  Point  Enterprise,  High  Point,  NC 

David  A.  Rawley 

InfiNet,  Norfolk,  VA 

Joe  Fiveash  -  WA 
Bob  Gilbert  -  WA 
Peter  111 -WA 
Made  Morris  -  WA 

1/PRO,  San  Francisco,  CA 

Tina  Lin  -  WA 

J.N.  Wells  &  Co.,  Lombard,  IL 

Joe  N.WeUs  -  D1 

KBA-Motter  Corp.,Yoiik,  PA 

Gary  Owen  -  BV 
Bruce  Richardson  -  BV 

King  Features  Syndicate,  New  Yoik,  NY 

Joseph  F.  D’Angelo  -  WA 
Marcia  D’Angelo  -  WA 
Lawrence  T.  Olsen  -  WA 

Kruger  Inc.,  Montreal,  QC 

Sally  Pendleton  -  WA 
Terrance  N.  Pendleton  -  WA 

Kruger  Pulp  &  Paper  Sales  Inc. 
Woburn,  MA 

Irving  R  Phelps 
Patricia  Phelps 

Kruger  Pulp  &  Paper  Sales  Inc.  New 
York,  NY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Darr  -  WA 
Mr  and  Mrs.WaUy  Hart  -  WA 
Stu  Hermon  -  WA 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stan  JabLonski  -  OB 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Kruger  -  PH 
Mr.  and  Mrs.Terry  Pendleton  -  WA 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  Simpson  -  WA 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roben  Walls  -  WA 


Kyodo  News  Service,  New  York,  NY 

Kunihiko  Suzuki  -  PR 
Masaru  Imai  -  PR 

Landon  Associates,  New  Yoik,  NY 

Pat  Keim-WA 
Robert  Keim  -  WA 
Diane  Landon  -  WA 
Dianne  Landon  -  WA 
Ginny  Landon  -  WA 
■Mark  Landon  -  WA 
Owen  Landon  Jr.  -  WA 
Owen  Landon  III  -  WA 

Lexis-Nexis/NewsView  Solutions,  Day- 
ton,  OH 

Betsy  Ashton  -  WA 
Dawn  Conway  -  WA 
Glenn  Cruickshank  -  WA 
Todd  Stowe  -  MM 
Pam  Wanner  -  WA 

Management  Planning  Inc.,  Princeton, 
NJ 

Scott  Richards  -  WA 
James  O.  Roberts  -  WA 

Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  New 
York,  NY 

Michael  Baratoff  -  PR 
Phyllis  Cavaliere  -  PR 

NandO.net,  Raleigh,  NC 

Frank  A.  Daniels  III  -  WA 
Teresa  Daniels  -  WA 

Nationsbank  of  Texas,  Dallas,  TX 

Penn  Wells -WA 

Netscape  Communications  Curp., 
Mountain  View,  CA 

Jim  Barrston  -  WA 
Chris  Tucker  -  WA 
Newsbank 
Janice  Townsley  -  WA 
Steven  A.Townsley  -  WA 
News  Inc.,  New  Yoik,  NY 
Carl  Mercurio 
Roger  Rudick 

Newspaper  Network,  Sacramento,  CA 

Bonnie  Grilly  -  WA 
Jerry  Grilly  -  WA 

Newspapers  First  Inc.,  New  Yoik,  NY 

Jay  Zitz-WA 
Silly  Zitz  -  WA 

Newsprint  South  Inc.,  Jackson,  MS 

John  W.  Bair 
Robert  D.  Reynolds 
Don  Westfall 

New  Yoik  Times  Syndication  Sales 
Corp.,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Paul  Finch  -  WA 

New  Yoik  Times  Syndication  Sales 
Corp.,  New  York,  NY 

Gloria  B.  Anderson  -  WA 
John  C.  Brewer  -  WA 

Newspaper  Management  Center, 
Evanston,  IL 

Mary  Badgley  -  PC 
Andrew  Davis  -  PC 
John  Lavine  -  WA  ^ 

Newsprint  Sales  Co.,  Greenwich,  CT 

Thomas  Armstrong  -  PR 
Richard  Swift  -  PR 

Nixon,  Hargrave,  Devans  &  Doyle, 
Washington,  D.C. 

John  Stuart  Smith  -  PH 

Nancy  Smith  -  PH 

PAGE  Co-op,  Boca  Raton,  FL 

Dolores  Berl^  -  WA 

H.  Charles  Berky  -  WA 

Papert  Companies  Inc.,  Dallas,  TX 

Lee  K.  Papert -WA 

S.W  Papert  Ill  -WA 

Parade  Publications,  New  Yoik,  NY 

Loretta  Anderson  -  WA 
Walter  Anderson  -  WA 
Joan  Beni  -  WA 
John  Beni  -  WA 
John  Garvey  -  WA 
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Susan  Garvey  -  WA 

Howard  Hofhnan  -  WA 

Janie  Hoffman  -  WA 

Fred  H.  Johnson  -  WA 

Jane  Johnson  -  WA 

Elizabeth  Kaplan  -  WA 

Lee  Kravitz  -  WA 

Edward  Manigan  -  WA 

Elizabeth  Manigan  -  WA 

John  A.  Meyer  -  WA 

Song  Cha  Meyer  -  WA 

Judy  O’Neal -WA 

Ron  O’Neal -WA 

Maureen  Perry  -  WA 

Michael  Perry  -  WA 

Sandy  Shiver  -  WA 

WiUiamT.  Shiver -WA 

Carlo  Vittorini  -  WA 

Nancy  Vittorini  -  WA 

Parta  Newspapers  Inc.,  New  York 

MiUs,  MN 

Janet  l^rta  -  WA 

Michael  Parta  -  WA 

Print  Marketing  Concepts,  Houston, 
TX 

Charles  L.  Dye  -  IC 
Melva  Dye  -  IC 

Publicitas  Advertising  Service,  Stam¬ 
ford,  CT 

Bill  Howard  Jr -WA 
Julie  Nolan 

Publishers  Business  Systems  Inc.,  Des 
Plaines,  IL 

Dale  Eskra  -  WA 
Bud  DePietto  -  WA 
Stephen  R.  Smith  -  WA 

Rockwell  Graphic  Systems,Westmont, 
IL 

Trevor  BuU  -WA 
Henry  Cobb-WA 
Judy  Cobb- WA 
Barbara  Gora  -  WA 
Ginny  Kienzle  -  WA 
Mike  Kienzle  -  WA 
Eve  Kuhn  -WA 
Robert  M.  Kuhn  -WA 
Cathy  Parker  -  WA 
Jon  Parker  -  WA 

Ross  Productions,  Bala  Cynwyd,  PA 

Dave  Munch  -  WA 
Stuart  Ross  -  WA 

Sabian,  Bermant  &  Gould,  New  York, 
NY 

Eva  Bermant  -  PR 
Tobias  J.  Bermant  -  PR 

Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.  Inc.,  New 
York,  NY 

Chas  McKeown  -  PR 
Steve  Seraita  -  PR 
Jonathan  Thompson  -  PR 

Schurz  Communications  Inc. 

James  M.  Schurz  -  WA 

Smurfit  Newsprint,  Pomona,  CA 

Carla  Osberg 
Ronald  Osberg 

Smurfit  Newsprint,  Oregon  City,  OR 

Jon  E.  Melkerson  -  WA 
Sharon  Melkerson  -  WA 
James  R.Tisdale  -  WA 
Judith  Tisdale  -  WA 

Southeast  Paper  Manufacturing  Co., 
Dublin,  GA 

Jim  Burke  -  SR 
Joann  Burke  -  SR 

Southeast  Paper  Newsprint  Sales, 
Marietta,  GA 

James  Burke  -  SR 
Bart  Delashmet  -  SR 
Lois  Delashmet  -  SR 
Mark  S.  Klimko  -  SR 

Spruce  Falls  Inc.,  Kapuskasing,  ON 

Denis  A.Thrcotte  -  WA 
Julie  Ihrcotte  -  WA 


Spruce  Falls  Inc.,  Toronto,  ON 

Ted  Allingham  -  IC/OB 
Adelene  Booth  -  IC/OB 
Michael  Booth  -  IC/OB 
MJ.  Dumas  -  IC/OB 
Brad  Haynes  -  OB 
Peter  Jack  -  OB 
Barry  Richardson  -  IC/OB 
Janet  Richardson  -  IC/OB 
Don  Schalk  -  IC/OB 
Janet  Schalk  -  IC/OB 

Stone  Consolidated  Corp.,  Montreal, 

QC 

James  Doughan 
Susan  Dou^an 

Stone  Consolidated  Newsprint,  Scotts¬ 
dale,  AZ 

Linda  Sullivan  -  WA 
Thomas  Sullivan  -  WA 

Stone  Consolidated  Newsprint,  Rye,  NY 

Emma  Strathy  -  PR 
Mackenzie  B.  Strathy  -  PR 

Stone  Consolidated  Paper  Sales, 

Irvine,  CA 

Linda  Coppock 
William  H.  Coppock 

Stone  Consolidated  Paper  Sales,  Green¬ 
wich  CT 

David  Schirmer 
Valerie  Schirmer 
Grant  Schneider 

Stone  Consolidated  Paper  Sales,  Mait¬ 
land,  FL 

Alan  J.  Woods 
Phyllis  Woods 

Stone  Consolidated  Paper  Sales, 
Ketchum,  ID 

J.  Peter  Maier 
Sandra  Maier 

Stone  Consolidated  Paper  Sales,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  MN 

Scot  Dalquist 
Bruce  Starseth 
Linda  Starseth 

Stone  Consolidated  Paper  Sales,  Dallas 
TX 

Dan  E.Self-WA 
Sandra  Self  -WA 
Lou  Ann  Terry  -  OB 
Sean  Terry  -  OB 

Stora  Sales  Co.,  Purchase,  NY 

Joe  MacDonald  -  MM 
John  E.  Palmierl  -  MM 
Linda  Palmieri  -  MM 

Sullivan  Graphics,  Bradenton,  FL 

James  V.  Taylor  -  WA 

Sullivan  Graphics,  Marietta,  GA 

David  L.  Peach  -  WA 

Sullivan  Graphics,  Westwood,  NJ 

Anthony  Caliancse  -  WA 

System  Integrators  Inc.,  Sacramento, 

CA 

Glenn  Reinemund  -  WA 
Karl  Weiss -WA 

System  One,  San  Diego,  CA 

Richard  Papike 

Times  Mirror  Supply  Co.,  Melville,  NY 

Bemie  Bottomley  -  FS 

Ramona  Victalino  -  PH 

Treasure  Chest  Advertising  Co.  Inc., 

Charlotte,  NC 

Paul  Cohen -WA 

Treasure  Chest  Advertising,  Glendora,  CA 

Larry  A.  Santillo 

Tribune  Media  Services,  Chicago,  IL 

James  Donahue  -  WA 
Jay  Fehnel-WA 
Stephen  Tippie  -  WA 
David  D.WUliams-WA 

TV  Data  Technologies,  Millbrove,  CA 

Mike  Pearson  -  WA 

United  Media,  New  York,  NY 

Irwin  Breslauer  -  PR 


Universal  Press  Syndicate,  Kansas 
City,  MO 

John  McMeel  -  WA 

USA  Weekend,  Chicago,  IL 

Alan  Wolfgang  -  HE 

USA  Weekend,  New  York,  NY 

Dave  Barber  -  HE 
Marcia  Bullard  -  HE 
Dennis  Bunker  -  HE 
Chuck  Gabrielson  -  HE 
Joan  Meisenhelder  -  HE 
Brette  Popper  -  PR 

Veronis,  Suhler  &  Associates,  New 
York,  NY 

Kevin  M.  Lavalla  -  PR 
John  Suhler  -  PR 
John  Veronis  -  PR 
Viku  Colony,  Tampa,  FL 
Cindy  Monreo  -  WA 
Brian  Wilder  -  WA 

WIFAG  Press  Co.,  Marietta,  GA 

Noel  McEvoy 
Joe  Ondras 

Youngs,  Walker  &  Co.,  Invemess,IL 

Carl  Youngs  -  1C 

Government,  Associations 
&  Foundations 


American  Press  Institute,  Reston,VA 

Rosanne  Winter  -  WA 
William  L.  Winter -WA 

California  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Saexamento,  CA 

Jack  P.  Bates -WA 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  NY 

Joan  W  Konner  -  PR 

Freetlom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center, 
NewYoik,  NY 

Shirley  Gazsi  -  PR 

Freedom  Forum,  Arlington,  VA 

Gerald  M.  Sass  -  PL 

Idaho  Newspaper  Association,Boise,  ID 

Bob  C.  HaU-WA 
Terry  G.  Hall  -WA 

Inland  Press  Association,  Park  Ridge, 
IL 

Blaze  Carlsen  -  WA 
Ray  Carlsen  -  WA 

Japan  Newspaper  Publishers  tt  Editors 
Association,  Washington,  DC 
Naoshi  Hashimoto  -  IC 
Magazine  Publishers  of  America,  New 
York,  NY 

Donald  I  Kummerfeld  -  PR 

Michigan  Press  Assoc.,  Lansing,  MI 

Deborah  Hoyt  -  WA 
Warren  Hoyt-WA 

Michigan  State  University,  East  Lans¬ 
ing,  MI 

Joyce  Phelps 
Michael  E.  Phelps 

National  Newspaper  Assoc.,  Arlington,  VA 

Tonda  Rush 

New  Jersey  Press  Association 

John  J.  O’Brien  -  PR 

New  York  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  New  Yo A,  NY 

Diane  Kennedy  -  CQ 

Pennslyvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  Harrisburg,  PA 

Elizabeth  Williams  -  WA 
Timothy  Williams -WA 

Poyntner  Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  FL 
William  M.  Boyd  II  -  WA 
University  of  California,  Journalism 
School,  Berkeley,  CA 

Thomas  Goldstein 

Western  States  Associates,  Los  Angeles, 
CA 

Norm  Branchflower  -  WA 
Rick  Gables  -  WA 
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Who's  Staying  Where 


BV  -  Beverly  Hotel 
125  E.  50th  St. 
(212)753-2700 

CA  -  Carlyle  Hotel 
35E  76th  St. 

(212)  744-1600 

DC  -  Doral  Court 
130  E.  39th  St 
(212)685-1100 

Dl  -  Doral  Inn 

541  Lexington  Ave. 
(212)  755-1200 

DK  -  Drake  Swissotel 
440  Park  Ave. 
(212)421-0900 

FS-  Four  Seasons 
57  E.  57th  St. 

(212)  758-5700 

HD  -  Hotel  Delmonico 
502  Park  Ave. 
(212)  355-2500 

HE  -  Hotel  Elysee 
60  E.  54th  St 
(212)753-1066 
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HI  -  New  York  Hilton 
1335  6th  Ave. 

(212)  586-7000 

HM-  Helmsiey 
Middletowne 
148  E.  48th  St. 

(212)  755-3000 

1C  -  Inter-Continental 
111  E. 48th  St. 

(212)  755-5900 

GH  -  Grand  Hyatt 

Park  Ave.  at  Grand 
Central  Station 
(212)  883-1234 

KR  -  The  Kimberly 
145  E.  50th  St. 

(212)  755-0400 

LH-  Lombardy  Hotel 
111  E.56thSt. 

(212)  753-8600 

LW  -  Loews 

E.  51  Stand  Lex.  Ave. 
(212)752-700 


MC  -  Metropolitan  Club 
1  E.  60th  St. 

(212)  838-7400 

ME-  Marriott  East  Side 
525  Lexington  Ave 
(212)  755-4000 

MM-  Marriott  Marquis 
1535  Broadvvay 
(212)398-1900 

MH-  Murray  Hill  Suite 
149  E.  39th.  St 
(212)661-2100 

NYC  -  NYYatch  Club 
37  W.  44th  St. 
(212)  382-1000 

PH  -  New  York  Palace 
Hotel 

455  Madison  Ave. 
(212)  888-7000 

OB  -  Omni  Berkshire 
Place 

21  E.  52nd  St. 
(212)  753-5800 


PE  -  Pierre 

5th  Ave.  and  61st  St. 
(212)  838-8000 

PL-  Park  Lane 
36  Central  Park 
South 

(212)371-4000 

PN-  Peninsula 
700  5th  Ave. 

(212)  247-2200 

PNC  -  Penn  Club 

30  W.  44th  St 
(212)  764-3550 

PR  -  Private  Residence 

PZ-  Plaza 

768  5th.  Ave. 

(212)  759-3000 

RZ-  Ritz-Carlton 

112  Central  Park  S. 
(212)  757-1900 

SR  -  St.  Regis 
2  E.  55th  St 
(212)  753-4500 


SH  -  Stanhope 
995  5th  Ave. 

(212)  288-5800 

UN-  UN  Plaza-Park  Hyatt 
1  United  Nations 
Plaza 

(212)  758-1234 

WW- The  Warwick 
65  W.  54th  St. 

(212)  247-2700 

WB  -  The  Westbury 
1 5  E.  69th  St 
(212)  535-2000 

WA  -  Waldorf-Astoria 
301  Park  Ave. 

(212)  355-3000 

WT-  Waldorf-Tower 
301  Park  Ave. 

(212)  355-3000 

YC  -  Yale  Club 

50  Vanderbilt  Ave. 
(212)  661-2070 
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BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


Hydrosystems 

Inker 


The  company  that  suppUed 

Southam’s  Ottawa  Citizen  with  a  press 
that  matched  its  two  British-made  Goss 
Metros,  retrofitted  all  three  presses 
with  the  latest  version  of  what  it  calls 
a  fourth  type  of  inker. 

The  press  supplied  the  extra  copy  and  color 
capacity  that  an  already-expanded  pressroom 
needed  to  meet  increased  morning-edition  demand 
created  by  the  closure  of  a  competing  daily.  And 
the  “final  evolution”  of  the  new  Hydrosystems 
inker,  said  Printing  Press  Services  International 
chief  engineer  David 
McManamon,  happened  at 
the  Citizen  —  an  appropriate 
site,  perhaps,  considering  that 
it  was  among  the  first  large 
dailies  to  convert  to  offset 
when  it  installed  two  six-unit 
Metros  in  1973. 

That  “final  evolution”  of 

the  inker,  said  Citizen  manufacturing  vice  president 
Pat  Brennan,  included  “minor  design  changes  in  the 
ink  box”  and  other  improvements. 

A  broker  and  rebuilder  of  presses,  PPSI  —  like 
the  Rockwell-Goss  factory  that  built  the  Citizen's 
presses  —  is  headquartered  in  Preston,  England. 
Ottawa’s  third  press  originally  printed  England’s 
Yorkshire  Post  until  PPSI  refurbished  and  reconfig¬ 
ured  it  for  Berlin’s  short-lived  Super  Zeitung.  It  did 
the  same  for  the  Citizen,  also  using  pairs  of  units 
and  halfdecks  to  again  extend  the  paper’s  existing 
press  lines. 


Versatile  color 
inking  system 
reduces 
start-up  waste 


With  two  nine-unit,  five-halfdeck  presses  running 
mechanical  page  packs  and  a  third,  identically  con¬ 
figured  line  equipped  with  undershot  fountains, 
the  Citizen  wanted  to  replace  its  presses’  older 
inkers  not  only  with  a  system  common  to  all,  but 
also  with  one  that  afforded  better  inking,  according 
to  Brennan. 

After  spending  six  years  working  with  an  elec¬ 
tronic  controls  firm  to  develop  a  new  inker,  then 
testing  an  eariy  version  of  the  system  at  the 
Washington  Post  and  at  News  International’s 
Wapping  plant,  PPSI  was  ready  to  run  its  latest  ver¬ 
sion  in  live  production  on  a  few  print  couples  in 
Ottawa. 

Speaking  at  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America’s  Operations  SuperConference  last  month 
in  Miami  Beach,  PPSI’s  McManamon  said  the  new 
Hydrosystems  inker  uses  fewer  rollers  than  found 
in  conventional  ink  trains  and  completely  elimi¬ 
nates  spitting  and  streaking. 

“During  its  initial  testing,”  said  McManamon, 
“they  purposely  flooded  a  column  and  were 
unable  to  make  it  streak.” 

Brennan  and  McManamon  called  the  inker  a 
low-maintenance  system  that  is  “not  prone  to  leak¬ 
age.”  McManamon  said  it  takes  only  six  minutes  to 
change  color  on  a  rail,  excluding  the  time  needed 
to  clean  up  color  on  the  ink  train. 

“The  level  of  control  we  achieved  . . .  was  quite 
remarkable,”  he  continued,  adding  that  he  believed 
his  is  the  only  system  that  allows  push-button  on- 
the-fly  color  ink  mixing. 

McManamon  said  start-up  waste  consistently 


Hydrosystems  control  panel 

Hydrosystems  inker  on  a  23-year-old  Goss  Metro  press  at  the 

Ottawa  Citizen 

_ — 
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Hydrosystems  Inker 


TYPICAL  INK  TRAIN 


Page  packs 


Hydrosystems 


Gsarbox 


came  in  under  250  copies,  with  overall 
press  waste  at  2.2%. 

According  to  Brennan,  start-up  waste 
ran  to  250-300  copies  during  two 
weeks  of  tests  in  the  fall  of  1994  on  a 
full<olor  lead  next  to  the  folder  (see 
graph,  above). 

Today,  his  fully  converted  presses  still 
average  under  300  waste  copies.  While 
some  starts  produce  fewer  than  150 
bad  copies,  instances  of  higher-than- 
average  start-up  waste  result  not  from 
the  inker,  said  Brennan,  but  from  vari¬ 
ables  such  as  compensator  settings  that 
were  not  present  in  the  test. 

Hydrosystems  inking  can  always  run 
any  two  colors,  mix  any  colors  and  even 
run  four  different  colors  per  couple  —  a 
configuration  McManamon  said  will 
soon  go  onto  the  Hamilton,  Ont., 
Spectator's  Metro  units.  (Southam  con¬ 
tinues  to  spread  the  system  west  across 
Canada,  with  tests  on  its  Calgary 
Herald  Metro  and  Edmonton  Journal 
Metroliner  presses.) 

There  also  are  special  configurations 
and  a  three-color  rail  able  to  mix  the 
three  process  colors  at  each  of  four 
pages  across  a  unit. 

By  late  last  year,  the  Citizen  had 
installed  the  new  inkers  on  all  three 
presses  —  becoming,  said  Brennan,  “the 
only  newspaper  in  the  world  to  fullj^ 
convert  to  the  Hydrosystems  inker.” 

“We  expect  payback  in  about  one 
year,  based  on  current  newsprint  val¬ 
ues,”  said  Ottawa’s  production  chief 
Furthermore,  because  the  Hydrosystems 
inker  has  far  fewer  moving  parts  than 
page  packs,  said  Brennan,  he  thinks  its 
“life  expectancy  will  far  outstrip”  that  of 


conventional  inkers. 

The  design  relies  on  a  knurled  cop¬ 
per  drum  turning  at  press  speed  to 
transfer  ink  from  the  rail  to  the  train.  At 
an  IFRA  symposium  last  year,  Brennan 
explained  that  unlike  slower-speed 
metering  rollers  that  control  spitting 
and  streaking  in  open-fountain  and 
some  injector  systems,  the 
Hydrosystems  inker  does  away  with 
those  problems  by  wiping  the  copper 
drum  with  two  smaller  rollers  set  0.003 
inches  from  the  drum  and  rotating  at 
one-tenth  its  speed  to  suppress  droplets 
or  ink  beading. 

Brennan  said  that  before  changing 
inkers,  streaking  would  periodically 
reappear  despite  operators’  attempts  to 
control  it  —  efforts  that  increased  waste 
and  led  to  ink  emulsification  problems. 

Hydrosystems  circulates  ink  under 
pressure  that  changes  with  press  sf>eed. 
An  “autoramp”  setting  made  during 
installation  controls  pump  speed  for 
each  page’s  ink  needs,  in  accordance 
with  key  opening  size,  helping  avoid 
starvation  and  flooding.  Stepper  motors 
control  rotation  of  gate  valves  (also 
manually  operable)  for  fine  adjustment 
of  density  at  each  column. 

The  shorter  Hydrosystems  ink  train 
responds  “inunediately”  to  changes,  said 
Brennan.  He  added  that  “once  the  color 
is  set,  it  does  not  move,”  with  the 
autoramp  holding  ink  density  constant. 

Ottawa’s  system  features  touch-screen 
controls  and  a  page  scanner  interface. 
The  PC-based  system  can  store  ink  set¬ 
tings  and  be  programmed  to  purge  the 
ink  or  change  colors. 

Purging  re-zeros  all  stepper  motors. 


fires  a  “bullet”  that  pushes  all  ink  back 
through  the  rail  to  the  supply  cassette, 
then  clears  orifices  with  compressed  air. 
A  color  change  follows  the  same  proce¬ 
dure,  but  also  passes  some  recirculating 
solvent  through  the  inker  before  a  new 
ink  supply  line  is  connected. 


Avenor  also 
takes  downtime 

Montreal-based  avenor  inc. 

said  it  expects  to  take  several  weeks 
downtime  next  month  at  its  big  mill  in 
Thunder  Bay,  Ont.,  and  possibly  at  other 
mills.  Abitibi-Price,  Stone-Consolidated 
and  Kruger  announced  similar  actions 
in  February  (E&P,  Feb.  24,  p.  36). 

February  downtime  at  U.S.  newsprint 
producers  was  brief  and  unplanned.  This 
month’s  Pulp  &  Paper  reports  that 
unusually  cold  weather  and  power  out¬ 
ages  took  Champion’s  Sheldon,  Texas, 
mill  out  of  production  for  three  days, 
while  regional  flooding  closed  Smurfit’s 
Oregon  City  mill  for  about  a  week. 

Having  rescinded  their  latest  price 
increase,  producers  are  reining  in  the 
supply  of  newsprint  in  the  face  of  dwin¬ 
dling  demand  and  high  inventories. 

Last  year,  U.S.  daily  newspapers  used 
5%  less  newsprint  than  the  year  before. 
This  year  began  with  consumption 
down  8%  in  January  compared  with  a 
year  earlier,  according  to  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America.  At  the  same 
time,  publishers’  inventories  of  1.23  mil¬ 
lion  tons  (52  days)  were  33%  higher 
than  in  January  1995. 
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BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


Tampa  Sold  On 
Digital  Inking 


ONEYEARAFTER  - 

testing  digital  ink¬ 
ing  on  one  of  its 
four  presses,  the 
320,0(X>circulation 
Tampa  Tribune  is  ready  to  con¬ 
vert  all  its  offset  units  toTKS  digi¬ 
tal  page  packs. 

Tribune  production  director 
Greg  Stewart  told  the  recent  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  Operations 
SuperConference  that  the  digital  system  has 
worked  well  with  his  paper’s  many  small-zone  and 
special-section  requirements. 

“With  many  small  daily  zone  editions,  [reducing] 
start-up  waste  [is]  a  very  high  priority  with  us,” 
Stewart  said.  By  contrast,  the  open  fountains  and 


Tampa  Tribune 
.  will  convert  all 
four  presses  to 
new  TKS  inkers 
by  next  spring 


mechanical  page  packs  simply 
were  not  giving  operators  suffi¬ 
cient  waste  control  and  efficiency, 
he  added. 

The  Tribune  has  four  10-unit 
TKS  M-72  offset  presses,  installed 
between  1986  and  1988.  Each 
press  has  four  color  half  decks, 
two  satellite  units,  a  stand-alone 
deck  to  print  black  on  the  back  of  a  satellite’s  fiaur- 
color  lead  and  a  double  folder. 

“This  configuration  enables  us  to  print  two 
small-zone  products  simultaneously,”  Stewart  said. 
Except  for  the  so-called  “E”  press,  which  was  the 
test  press  for  the  digital  page  packs,  the  presses’ 
color  decks  have  open  fountains  that  are  not  prac¬ 
tical  candidates  for  conversion  to  digital  inkers. 


EXCLUSIVE  OFFERING  -  USED  METROLINER 

20  UNIT  3-FOLDER  PRESSLINE  -  22"  CUTOFF 
1977  VINTAGE  -  AVAILABLE  EARLY  1998 


20  UNITS  -  2  STACKED 
6  REVERSIBLE  HALF  DECKS 
GOSS  INJECTORS  &  AISLE 
MOUNTED  SPIRAL  BRUSH 
3-3:2  FOLDERS  (1  SINGLE  &  2  DOUBLE) 


18  -  42"  GOSS  RTFS 
FINCOR  PRESS  DRIVE 
PRESS  REBUILT  IN  1990,  IN 
EXCELLENT  CONDITION,  AND 
METICULOUSLY  MAINTAINED 


GLOBAL  PRESS  SALES,  INC. 

270  Davidson  Avenue  /  Somerset,  NJ.  08873 
908  560  9364  /  908  560  9422  FAX 
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Mechanical  Pump 


Digital  Ink  Pump 


Four  TKS  customers'  start-up  waste  comparisons  of  mechanical  and  digital  inkers.  (Though  a  similar  chart  on  p.  74  shows  many 
fewer  post-conversion  waste  copies  at  the  Ottawa  Citizen,  that  paper  has  a  much  smaller  print  run  than  the  dailies  charted  above.) 


(The  stand-alone  black-only  decks  are 
being  converted,  according  to  TKS.) 

Testing  the  digital  inking  system 
began  in  March  1995  —  and  was  a  virtu¬ 
ally  immediate  success,  according  to 
Stewart.  TKS  digital  page  packs  were 
tested  simultaneously  at  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  which  allowed  for  com¬ 
parisons  between  different  pressroom 
environments,  he  said. 

Other  papers  with  TKS  digital  inkers 
are  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Revieu>, 
Columbus  Dispatch  and  Newsday 
r£(S?P,July  1, 1995,  p.  18).  In 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  the  Neus  &  Record 
will  install  TKS  digital  pumps  on  its 
Goss  Metro  press. 

In  the  past  year,  ink  lay  down  and 
control  has  “improved  dramaticaUy”  and 
start-up  and  production  waste  is  21% 
lower  on  the  press  with  digital  inking 
than  on  the  open-fountain  presses, 
Stewart  said. 

In  1996,  the  paper  estimates  that 
newsprint  waste  using  all  mechanical 


page  packs  would  amount  to  4,327 
tons,  or  a  little  more  than  $3  million  at 
current  newsprint  prices. 

When  all  the  presses  are  converted  to 
digital,  Stewart  added,  waste  should 
drop  to  3,418  tons,  or  about  $2.4  mil¬ 
lion.  When  installation  is  complete,  the 
savings  should  be  about  $160,000  per 
press,  Stewart  said. 

TKS  digital  page  packs  have  proved 
much  easier  to  handle  and  maintain 
because  they  do  not  leak  or  require  the 
“constant”  maintenance  of  mechanical 
page  packs,  he  added. 

And  in  contrast  to  the  dozens  of  parts 
required  in  mechanical  pumps,  the  TKS 
digital  pumps  have  just  24  moving 
parts,  Stewart  noted. 

“We  estimate  that . . .  time  spent  by 
our  maintenance  crews,  machinists  and 
electricians  is  10%  less  with  the  digital 
ink  pump,”  he  said. 

Two  more  of  the  four  TKS  presses 
should  be  converted  to  digital  inking  by 
the  end  of  1996,  and  the  paper  should 


be  completely  converted  by  the  spring 
of  1997,  Stewart  said. 


Successful 
joint  venture 

German  media  giant  Bertelsmann 
AG  announced  that  its  joint  ven¬ 
ture  in  Europe  with  America  Online  has 
been  growing  faster  than  the  compa¬ 
nies  expected,  and  will  reach  its  one 
million  customer  goal  by  1998,  two 
years  earlier  than  anticipated. 

The  two  companies  are  seeking  to 
dethrone  CompuServe,  the  top  online 
service  provider  in  Europe. The  compa¬ 
nies  expect  at  least  $1.4  billion  in  multi- 
media  sales  by  2000,  and  for  those  sales 
to  account  for  30%  to  50%  of  the  annu¬ 
al  growth  rate  after  2003- 

CompuServe  currently  has  about 
600,(K)0  European  subscribers  and  aims 
to  reach  the  one  million  mark  by  August. 
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Vendors’ 

Appointments 


AVID  DININ  returned 
to  Linotype-Hell  Co., 
Hauppauge,  N.Y,  as  pres¬ 
ident  in  early  April,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Linotype-Hell 
AG  worldwide  executive  board  member 
JVERGEN  BERG,  who  had  been 
serving  as  acting  president  of  the  U.S. 
subsidiary  since  the  resignation  of 
EDWARD  LAGRAIZE  in  Match. 
Dinin  previously  spent  eight 
years  at  linotype-Hell. 

DAVID  G.  MYERS  was  named 
international  graphic  arts  sales 
director  at  Gerber  Systems 
Corp.,  South  Wmdsor,  Cotm.  He 
is  in  charge  of  establishing  a 
network  of  distribution  partners 
outside  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

Myers  spent  14  years  with  Agfa 
Corp.  in  various  sales  capacities, 
including  international  sales 
manager  for  tyf)ographic  products 
and  international  sales  director  for 
electronic  and  software  prod¬ 
ucts. 


In  combining  the  Anitec 
graphic  arts  and  Anitec/Horsell 
printing  plate  business  units 
into  a  single  worldwide  printing 
business,  the  Imaging  Products 
Division  of  International  Paper, 
Purchase,  N.Y.,  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  appointments. 

Division  vice  president 
WILLIAM  H.  SLOWIKOW- 
SKI  will  serve  as  interim  gener¬ 
al  manager.  Western 
Hemisphere,  for  the  worldwide 
printing  group,  and  ALBIN 
KNECHT  was  named  general 
manager  for  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  Appointed  world¬ 
wide  strategic  product  directors 
were  ANDREW  P.  COPLEY 
(printing  plates)  and  KINSLEY 
SYKES  (films  and  papers). 

In  the  U.S.,  ANTHONY  P. 
CRVPI  is  now  responsible  for 
Anitec  strategic  initiatives  in  the 


graphic  aits,  RICHARD  A.  MAZUR 
becomes  printing  products  marketing 
director,  STEVEN  MARUSICH  is 
now  supply  chain  management  direc¬ 
tor  and  HERBERT  KANZIG  is  man¬ 
ufacturing  director  at  Anitec’s 
Binghamton  plant. 

Continuing  in  their  positions  are 
printing  business  sales  director 
ROBERT  D.  BUSH,  Western 


Hemisphere  export  director  PAUL 
BONISTALU  and  graphic  arts 
research  and  development  director 

LARRY  D.  GAGE. 

LORI  HACKMAN,  formerly  with 
Andrew  s  Printing  Center,  joined 
Monotype  Systems  Inc.,  Rolling 
Meadows,  Ill.,  as  marketing  coordina¬ 
tor. 


THE  BEST  INFORMATION  ON  ACQUIRING . 

USED 

PRESS 
MAILROOM 
BINDERY 

EQUIPMENT 


AL  TABER 


AUA  Graphics 


BILL  KANIPE 


PHONE  (770)  552-1528 

FAX  (770)  552-2669 


PHONE  (770)  428-5817 

FAX  (770)  590-7267 


I  believe  if  we  make  our  decisions 
based  on  what  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  our  clients,  it  will  prove 
to  be  in  our  best  interest  in  the 
long  run.  Dario  D.  D.  DiMare,  AIA 


NEWSPAPER  FACILITY  DESIGN 

ARCHITECTURE 
PROGRAMMING 
MASTER  PLANNING 
FEASIBILITY  STUDIES 
OPERATIONAL  COST  STUDIES 
EQUIPMENT  MANNING  STUDIES 


DARIO 
DESIGNS 


(j  1  ELOA  ROAD 

S  FRAMINGHAM.  MA  01701 
SOB  •  877  -  4444 
FAX  877  -  4474 
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Used  every  day  to  save  mone> 

.  Reduce  waste. 

,  Real  time  information  t 

.  On  time  reports  at  any 

.  Use  existing  sensors. 

,  If  you  have  one  press  i 

Used  every  day  by  dozens  oj 

•  Put  one  on  your  848, 

.  Produce  more  Zones  i 

.  Network  your  Insertei 

•  Print  reports  any  time 

.  Store  or  make  thousa 

Press 


•NCS  Totalizers 


dozen. 


,NCS  Inserter  Controls 


Custom  controls:  stacker  ...InkJet 

NCS  112  Kings  Highway  •  Landing,  NJ 


BILL  FA  BLEY  joined  Cincinnati- 
based  Gannett  Media  Technologies 
International  as  national  account  manag¬ 
er  for  the  Mobile  Advertising  Sales 
System  (MASS)  product  line,  with 
responsibility  for  developing  sales 
among  newspapers  and  other  business¬ 
es.  Farley  moved  to  GMTI  from  Mission 
Critical  Technologies  Inc.,  Concord, 
Mass. 

FRED  ALVORD  was  appointed  busi¬ 
ness  manager  at  Linotype-Hell  Co.’s  new 
Desktop  Solutions  Division,  where  his 
responsibilities  include  logistics,  product 
management,  distribution,  marketing 
and  strategy. 

With  a  management  background  in 
sales  and  in  computer  platform  and 
video  distribution  at  companies  such  as 
Momentum  Corp.,  IBM,  VENT  and 
Businessland,  Alvord  was  cited  for 
“expertise  and  skill  crossing  many  disci¬ 
plines”  and  the  “experience  identifying 
and  supporting  third-party  relation¬ 
ships”  that  is  critical  to  his  work. 
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Created  to  fill  the  “need  for  profes¬ 
sional-level  publishing  solutions  in  the 
desktop  marketplace,”  the  division  han¬ 
dles  such  products  as  the  Opal  scanner, 
Saphir  scanner,  Linotyf>e-Hell  Color 
Technology  solutions  and  various  imag¬ 
ing  products  slated  to  ship  this  year. 

In  conjunction  with  a  restructuring 
to  expand  North  American  manufactur¬ 
ing,  KBA-Motter  Corp., York,  Pa.,  has  pro¬ 
moted  one  engineering  executive  and 
hired  another. 

Engineering  director  DARRELL 
PAY  was  promoted  to  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  engineering  and  technical  service. 
In  his  expanded  role,  he  initially  will 
concentrate  on  technical  and  field  ser¬ 
vice  accenting  training,  installation,  ser¬ 
vice,  support  and  parts. 

Former  MAN  Roland  engineering  vice 
president  JMiV  UNDSTROM  is  now 
KBA’s  technology  vice  president,  with 
responsibility  for  product  development, 
technology  transfer  and  overall  engi¬ 
neering  guidance.  Lindstrom  has 


worked  with  gravure,  offset,  heatset  and 
flexo  printing  in  various  markets. 

More  recently,  sales  proposal  admin¬ 
istration  manager  FLOYD  JONES  was 
named  marketing  manager. 

JAMES  M.  RAYSIN  joined 
LogEtronics  Corp.,  Springfield, Va.,  as 
LogEnvironmental  products  marketing 
and  sales  manager.  Raysin  had  been  a 
research  chemist  with  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America,  where  he  was  in 
chaise  of  environmental  testing  and 
research  programs. 

LogEnvironmental  offers  silver  recov¬ 
ery  and  final  treatment  systems,  a  wash 
water  treatment  system,  three  types  of 
air  treatment  systems,  an  atomic  absorp¬ 
tion  testing  program  and  on-site  colori¬ 
metric  silver  test  kit. 

Intergraph  Corp.’s  Optronics  division, 
Chelmsford,  Mass.,  promoted  PAUL  R, 
HAGEN  to  northeast  regional  sales 
manager  and  ANDREW  R.  KATZ  to 
product  manager  for  computer-to-plate 
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and  digital  proofing  products. 

Responsible  for  sales  in  the  northeast 
U.S.  and  in  eastern  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
Hagen  had  been  product  manager  of 
large-format  imagesetting  products,  at 
managing  development  of  the  division’s 
second-generation  PlateSetters.  Before 
joining  Optronics  in  1992,  he  held  prod¬ 
uct  management  and  engineering  posi¬ 
tions  atAg&. 

Among  computer-to-plate  products  to 
be  marketed  by  Katz,  the  LAT 
ThermalSetter  will  be  introduced  this 
year.  Before  joining  the  company,  where 
he  has  served  as  technical  sales  associ¬ 
ate  and  manager  of  technical  sales  sup¬ 
port,  Katz  worked  in  prepress  produc¬ 
tion  positions  at  a  color  trade  shop  and 
at  a  commercial  printing  firm. 

American  Color  appointed  MICMiAEL 
A.  SPERA  as  its  newspaper  industry 
sales  specialist  for  facilities  manage¬ 
ment,  a  new  position  at  the  Phoenix- 
based  Sullivan  Communications  compa¬ 
ny.  The  20-year  printing  and  prepress 


industry  veteran  will  head  sales  of  facili¬ 
ties  management  operations  designed 
specifically  for  newspapers’  time-critical 
color  prepress  production  needs. 

Based  in  Atlanta,  where  he  had  served 
as  Beck  Atlanta  sales  director,  Spera 
earlier  had  been  southeast  district  sales 
manager  for  DuPont  Printing  and 
Publishing. 

Garden  State  Paper  Co.  Inc.,  Elmwood 
Paric,  N.J.,  named  CLAMtE  C.  JUVL- 
LETT  procurement  services  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  RAFAEL  RUBIN  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  controller. 

Managing  procurement  services  since 
1980,  Mullett  joined  GSP  in  1977  as 
New  Jersey  operations  procurement 
manager.  He  earlier  was  an  industrial 
engineering  manager  for  Uniroyal  Inc. 

Controller  for  a  New  York  clothing 
manufecturer  before  joining  GSP  in 
1982  as  eastern  region  controller  of 
the  secondary  fibers  segment,  Rubin 
was  named  corporate  controller  in 
1986. 


The  Graphic  Systems  Division  at  Fuji 
Photo  Film  U.S.A.,  Itasca,  Ill.,  announced 
the  following  sales  management  promo¬ 
tions.  BAN  MAFFEO  was  named  vice 
president  and  general  sales  manager,  in 
charge  of  U.S.  field  sales,  electronic 
imaging  sales,  technical  sales  and  nation¬ 
al  accounts.  With  Fuji  since  1984,  the 
former  eastern  sales  vice  president’s  26 
years  in  the  printing  industry  include  13 
years  working  for  various  printers  and 
13  years  in  sales  and  marketing  in  the 
graphic  arts  industry. 

Former  national  manager  of  print 
media  markets,  1 1-year  Fuji  veteran  TIM 
ROOT  is  now  print  media  national 
accounts  director.  His  20  years  in 
the  industry  include  earlier  management 
positions  at  several  graphic  arts  compa¬ 
nies. 

Moving  up  from  plate  development 
manager  to  national  technical  manager 
after  six  years  at  Fuji,  BRUCE 
KESSLER  now  directs  all  technical 
sales  support,  which  involves  customer 
plant  audits  and  assistance  with  pre¬ 
press  and  press  processes. 

Former  mid-Atlantic  sales  manager 
ED  WILLIAMS  is  now  eastern  U.S. 
field  sales  director  in  charge  of  six 
regional  sales  managers.  Williams  has 
been  with  Fuji  for  the  seven  of  his  28 
years  in  mariceting  graphic  arts  supplies. 
Also  directing  six  regional  sales  man¬ 
agers  is  former  national  technical  sales 
manager  MARK  HARPKE,  who 
now  serves  as  western  U.S.  field  sales 
director.  With  Fuji  for  10  years  and  its 
former  north<entral  regional  manager, 
Harpke  has  been  involved  in  graphic 
arts  sales  since  1975  as  an  account  rep¬ 
resentative  and  product  development 
manager. 

DIANNA  VIRDEN  was  hired  as  mar¬ 
keting  director  at  output  systems  suppli¬ 
er  Xitron,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  She  moved 
to  Xitron  from  graphic  design  firm 
Envision  Technologies  Inc.,  also  in  Ann 
Arbor,  where  she  was  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  vice  president.  Virden  earlier  worked 
for  Apple  Computer  Inc. 

TCOM  SHORROCK  was  appointed 
Xitron’s  international  sales  manager, 
responsible  for  sales  and  distributor  rela¬ 
tions  in  Europe,Africa  and  the  Middle 
East.  Shorrock  most  recently  served  as 
European  dealer  sales  manager  for 
Xyvision  UK  Ltd.,  where  he  managed  25 
salespersons  in  eight  countries.  He  earli¬ 
er  worked  for  Compugraphic  Ltd.,  Agfa 
UK  and  Ozalid  Ltd. 
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BY  JODI  B.  COHEN 

Segmenting  The 


THEY’RE  YOUNG, THEY’RE  interested  in 
everything  from  abortion  to  rock  ’n’ 
roll,  they  represent  27  million  people, 
almost  15  million  will  surf  the  net  by 
the  year  2000,  and  they  spend  $100 
million  annually. 

They’re  teenagers,  and  marketing  online  services 
to  them  is  hotter  than  ever,  according  to  Peter 
ZoUo,  president  of  Teenage  Research  Unlimited,  a 
consulting  firm  that  has  helped  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies  market  new  products  to  teens. 

Newspapers  are  vying  for  market  share  of  this 

_  extremely  active  group,  ages 

12  to  19. 


Scrambling 
to  get  teens 
back  into 
newspaper^ 


PARADE  REACTS 

One  of  the  most  recent 
magazine  launches  was 
react,  the  teenage  version  of 
Parade  magazine,  aimed  at 
ages  12-17. 

“We  find  our  core  readers  are  14  to  15  years 
old,”  said  Sarah  Cohen,  senior  editor/new  media  at 
read.  “Newspaper  readership  among  teens  has 
been  steadily  declining  and  there  doesn’t  seem  to 
be  an  upcoming  generation  of  newspaper  readers. 
So  we  thought  something  like  react  could  bring 
kids  back  into  papers.” 

Seven  months  after  its  launch,  react  is  currently 
in  104  newspapers  nationally  with  a  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  four  million  weekly.  The  mission  with  react 
was  to  make  reading  a  newspaper  enjoyable  and 
relevant. 

“We  felt  teens  are  concerned  about  what  goes 
on  around  them  botli  socially  and  locally  on  a 
national  and  global  scale,”  Cohen  said.  “And  no  one 
was  really  asking  them  what  they  thought.” 

Created  as  a  companion  to  the  magazine, 
Virtually  React  was  bom  (http;//www.react.com). 
The  Web  site  gets  about  800,000  hits  per  month, 
according  to  Cohen.The  site  mns  complementary 
stories  and  information  to  the  print  edition.  Each 
week,  there  are  four  feature  articles  online,  tailored 
for  the  Web,  “crammed  with  links.”  These  stories 
always  have  what  Cohen  calls  conversation  starters 
at  the  end  of  them. 

“These  are  serious  topics,  not  the  sort  of  fluff 
you  see  thrown  at  teens  in  other  places,”  she  said. 
“Teens  really  want  to  talk  about  big  issues,  and  we 
get  hundreds  of  e-mails  a  day  and  calls  on  our  800- 
line.” 

Cohen  said,  however,  that  just  having  a  Weh  site 


doesn’t  mean  the  teens  are  going  to  show  up,  she 
said. 

“You  need  something  that  is  meaningful  to 
them,”  she  said.  “We  are  a  ready-made  dynamic  for 
teens,  but  you  have  to  direct  them  back  to  the 
newspaper  somehow,  which  can  be  very  tricky.” 

She  said  she  thinks  newspapers,  including 
Virtually  React,  can  do  more  to  further  reinforce 
the  relationship  between  the  print  and  online  edi¬ 
tions  “by  taking  advantage  of  new  technologies.” 

FOLDING  THE  PRINT,  PURSUING  THE  WEB 

SPANK!,  an  online  news  magazine  for  teens 
(http://www.cadvision.com/spank/spank.htm)  is 
also  finding  the  teen  maiket  has  not  been  tapped. 
SPANK!  is  based  out  of  Calgary,  and  once  had  a 
printed  edition. 

However,  like  so  many  other  magazines  and 
small  newspapers,  it  was  cheaper  to  produce  it 
online,  so  SPANK!  folded  the  print  edition.  Its  site 
gets  80,0(X)  hits  a  month  and  its  core  readership  is 
between  the  ages  of  14-24. 

“We’re  writing  more  for  the  younger  20-some- 
thing  market  because  teens  like  to  read  up  a  level,” 
said  Robin  Thompson,  managing  editor.  “We  went 
online  on  November  1, 1995,  and  already  we  have 
had  800  teens  contribute  worldwide.” 

According  to  Thompson,  the  eclectic  name  was 
thrown  out  as  a  joke  by  a  35-year-old,  and  all  the 
“under-20s”  thought  it  was  great. 

“1  think  it  was  more  to  piss  off  their  parents,  but 
they  got  a  good  feel  for  it  and  we  went  with  it.” 

TT^e  editorial  board  of  SPANK!,  like  that  at 
Virtually  React,  are  teens.  SPANK!  was  created  for 
the  same  reason  Virtually  React  was  —  there  was 
nothing  for  teens  online. 

“We  get  together  once  a  month  and  come  up 
with  article  ideas  and  how  to  handle  them,” 
Thompson  said.“l  am  finding  that  14-year-olds  are 
a  whole  lot  more  mature  than  when  1  was  14.” 

Topics  such  as  abortion,  animal  rights  and  pierc¬ 
ing  are  just  some  of  the  relevant  topics  both 
SPANK!  and  Virtually  React  offer  to  teens. 
Thompson  said  she  refuses  to  back  down  from 
controversial  issues.  She  was  sent  a  story  about 
same-sex  attraction  from  a  15-year-old  boy,  which 
she  ran  in  January. 

Thompson  is  so  interested  in  getting  into  what 
her  teenage  writers  are  into,  for  a  story  about  tat¬ 
toos,  she  and  some  of  her  teen  staff  went  and  got 
tattoos  —  with  the  full  consent  of  their  parents,  of 
course. 
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“SPANK!  is  very  hands-on  and  we  have  the  full 
support  of  all  the  parents,”  she  said.  “We  are  doing 
so  well,  the  Calgary  Herald  took  our  idea  and  cre¬ 
ated  a  section  called  20  Below.  It’s  kind  of  flatter¬ 
ing  actually.” 

REACHING  TEENS  IN  PHOENIX 

Phoenix  Newspapers  also  has  a  teen  advisory 
board  for  their  teen  newspaper.  They  also  serve  as 
editors,  the  ones  guiding  the  process,  according  to 
Howard  Finberg,  senior  editor  for  information  tech¬ 
nology  at  the  newspaper  group. 

The  Phoenix  Newspapers  offering  is  called  Alt, 
“before  alt.sex  was  popular,”  said  Finberg.  Alt  runs 
in  the  Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette  as  a 
weekly  supplement.  Although  50%  of  the  news 
group’s  local  teen  market  is  online  via  their  home, 
only  20%  were  found  to  be  reading  the  Alt  page, 
which  was  why  the  online  version  was  created. 

“It’s  still  a  newspaper,”  Finberg  said  at  the 
Interactive  Newspapers  Conference  ’96.  “They  are 
not  reading  it  because  it  feels  and  looks  like  some¬ 
thing  their  parents  are  doing  for  them,  stUl  their 
parent’s  newspaper,  not  theirs  ...  so  they  can’t 
connect  to  it  as  a  teen. 

“We  are  not  teenagers,  and  I  for  one  have  given 
up  trying  to  think  like  a  teenager,”  said  Finberg.  “I 


don’t  even  remember  my  teens,  but  I  have  learned 
to  listen  and  listen  again.” 

Teens  do  not  migrate  to  newspapers  like  the 
industry  thought  they  would,  he  said.  Seventy-one 
percent  of  teens  read  a  newspaper  in  1970, 55%  in 
1988  and  only  51%  now,  accorcMg  to  Finberg. 

“That  s  truth  number  one.  Truth  number  two  is 
teens  don’t  think  like  adults,  and  we  don’t  have  a 
clue  as  to  what  their  thought  patterns  are,  so,  short 
of  adopting  a  teen  who  can  articulate  what  his  or 
her  peer  group  wants,  there’s  not  much  we  can 
do,”  he  said. 

However,  he  said  his  opinion  is  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  needs  to  stay  closer  to  the  movie 
industry  in  finding  ways  to  market  to  this  group. 

Another  truth,  Finberg  said,  is  teens  like  to  talk, 
chat  online  —  and  they  are  not  chatting  about 
Bosnia.  He  said  aU  teens  do  is  babble  online  . . . 
although  later  admitting  adults  babble,  as  well. 

Alt,  according  to  Finberg,  turns  to  the  advisory 
board  of  teens  for  everything  —  articles,  advice, 
editing,  story  writing  and  more.The  key  is  interac¬ 
tivity,  he  said.  He  believes  in  a  lot  of  voices,  a  lot  of 
opinions.  There  is  a  news  feature  and  links  to  local 
high  schools,  which  are  both  ver>'  popular.  There 
are  message  boards,  which  he  says  drives  a  lot  of 
the  serious  issues. 
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A  Perspective  On  Teen  Chat 


Although  I  still  consider  myself  to  be  young  —  if  not 
young-minded,  I  was  shocked  at  what  teens  were  talking 
abcHit  online,  how  they  were  saying  it  and  why  they  were  being 
allowed  to  act  out  in  online  chat  rooms  on  America  Online. 

I  decided  to  do  some  unscientific  research  to  see  what 
teens  talk  about  in  chat  rooms.  I  threw  out  some  questions 
about  serious  issues,  they  threw  back  foul,  suggestive  and  out¬ 
right  rude  and  disrespectful  comments  with  such  ease,  it 
even  shocked  my  jaded  self. 

Although  there  were  less  than  a  handful  of  teens  interest¬ 
ed  in  talking,  most  asked  why  I  wanted  to  know,  most  told  me 
to  f— k  off  and  some  simpty  told  me  to  observe  and  shut  up. 

There  were  one  or  two  teens  who  were  civil  and  would 
have  wanted  to  talk  if  they  weren’t  badgered  by  the  other 
teens  in  the  room.  I  chatted  briefly  in  several  different  teen 
chat  rooms  and  the  sexes  were  evenly  mixed  —  50%/50%. 

If  anyone  thinks  it’s  the  boys  who  do  the  taunting,  that’s 
just  not  true.  I  found,  in  my  unscientific  experiment,  that 
giris  stuck  up  for  one  another,  but  also  used  the  most  lewd 
and  suggestive  comments  to  get  their  points  across.  There 
was  a  lot  of  "you  guys  all  f — king  s — k  c — k.” 

1  knew  who  was  male  and  female  by  the  age/sex  checks 
everyone  customarily  asked  for  every  couple  of  minutes. 

Ages  ranged  from  14  to  18  and  personalities  ran  the  gamut 
. . .  from  sex<razed  males  and  females,  to  those  who  reveled 
in  using  degrading  and  offensive  language  to  make  their 
point.  Unfortunately,  other  than  some  brief  conversations 


about  music,  I  didn’t  see  much  else  in  any  of  the  rooms. 

After  editir^  out  most  of  the  conversations,  some  of  the  more 
cordial  re^xjnses  I  got  were,  “It’s  fun  being  a  journalist,  iai’t  iti*’’  to 
“What  kind  of  joumalLst  are  you  and  why  should  we  trust  you?” 

A  14-year-old  giri  who  calls  herself  Abflwer,  told  me  most 
teens  like  to  talk  about  what’s  going  on  and  will  aigue  about 
anything  stupid.  An  18-year-old  male  who  calls  himself 
Goalee3  said,  “We  have  lots  to  talk  about,  we  just  don’t  like 
to  say  it.”  He  also  said  some  of  the  guys  like  to  talk  about  what’s 
going  on  in  the  worid,  some  are  just  interested  in  cybersex. 

Then  an  AOL  moderator  interrupted  me  by  sending  an  in¬ 
stant  message  telling  me  he  or  she  was  sorry  to  interrupt,  but 
wanted  to  make  sure  I  was  who  I  said  I  was.  “When  it  comes 
to  the  kids,  we  are  real  protective”  wrote  the  moderator. 

The  moderator  then  told  me  they  don’t  moderate  the  teen 
chats  unless  someone  is  reported.  I  had  reported  a  teen  earlier 
to  see  what  would  happen.  Sure  enough,  a  nxxlerator  showed 
up,  but  too  late  to  do  anything  —  the  teen  had  signed  off. 

“We  moderate  the  kids  room,  but  we  baacally  let  the  teens  do 
what  they  want  until  someone  reports  one,”  the  moderator  said. 

As  Finbeig  of  Phoenix  Newspapers  pointed  out,  teens  bab¬ 
bling  online  is  a  product  of  the  chat  rooms,  not  the  teens 
themselves.  I  am  hoping  he’s  right. 

“No  teen  goes  into  an  AOL  chat  room  wanting  to  talk 
about  something  serious,”  said  Eric  Ughtman,  a  teenager  in 
cyberspace.  “I  mean  we’re  kids,  not  adults,  that’s  what  we  are 
supposed  to  do.”  — JODI  B.  COHEN 


One  of  Virtually  Read's  constantly  changing  home 
pages 


SPANKI's  colorful  and  eclectic  home  page 


“We  have  a  guidance  counselor,  but  that  is  it,”  he 
said.  “The  page  is  theirs  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word." 

Although  he  would  not  give  a  hit  estimate,  he 
said  it’s  fairly  low.  He  gave  workshop  participants 
at  the  conference  a  sneak  peak  at  the  new  slick 
high  school  newspaf>er  ad  campaign  featuring  the 
slogan  “Alt:  For  those  who  are  not  paper  trained”  to 
raise  hits. 

With  a  few  cautionary  statements,  Finberg  said 
the  Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc.  is  not  really  interest¬ 
ed  in  setting  the  agenda  with  Alt.They  are  interest¬ 
ed  in  letting  go  of  control,  letting  the  passengers 
decide  and  drive  the  plane,  he  said. 

“Setting  the  agenda  is  a  newspaper-driven,  con¬ 
trolled  freaks  statement,”  he  said.  “The  whole  world 
is  setting  the  agenda  and  trusting  young  people  is 
really  hard  for  some  of  us  who  are  gray  in  the 
head.” 

Right  now,  Alt  appears  on  Arizona  Central 
(http://www.azcentral.com)  only  on  America 
Online.  There  are  plans  to  move  Alt  to  the  Web 
sometime  this  year. 

SOLVING  THE  DOUBLE  WHAMMY 

Kathleen  Criner  of  the  consulting  firm,  Criner- 
Wilson,  said  at  Interactive  Newspapers  ’96,  that 
there  is  a  double  whanuny  effect,  which  is  being 
overlooked  in  the  newspaper  industry. 

(See  Screenager  on  page  98) 
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held  in  Houston,  February  12-15.  Kelsey  Group 
Marsha  Stoltman  will  join  E&P  as  a  vice  president  and 
will  run  E&P’s  conference  division.  Read  what  E&P 
has  to  say  about  the  purchase. 

•  AT&T’s  Lead  Story  Web  site  has  created  a  lot  of 
talk  among  publishers.  Is  it  good  for  newspaper  Web 
sites  since  it  brings  traffic  to  newspaper  servers?  Is  it 
bad  because  it  in  effect  “steals”  stories  from  newspa¬ 
per  sites?  Is  it  a  threat  to  newspapers,  or  just  another 
Web  site  that  will  have  little  impact  one  way  or  the 
other?  Read  and  decide  for  yourself. 


•  Chicago  Tribune  launches  the  full-fledged  version 
of  its  new  Web  site  committed  to  the  sophisticated 
Internet  user  who  has  the  tools  and  knows  how  to  use 
multimedia  applications  and  plug-ins,  making  it  dif¬ 
ferent  than  most  newspaper-inspired  Web  services.  If 
you  are  an  Internet  user  who  has  a  Java-enabled 
Netscape  or  Explorer  browser.  Real  Audio  and 
Shockwave,  then  you  will  like  the  Tribune  on  the  Web. 
According  to  the  Internet  editor,  the  Tribune  site  is  the 
“second  wave  of  online  journalism.”  Read  why. 

•  Stop  The  Presses!  by  Steve  Outing  will  now 
appear  3-days-per-week  on  E&P  Interactive.  In 
several  weeks,  Editor  &  Publisher’s  new  media  edi¬ 
tor  also  will  begin  offering  her  contributions  on 
'Hiesdays  &  Thursdays. 

•  If  you  like  the  New  York  Times  online,  but  do 
not  live  in  the  U.S.,  be  prepared  to  pay  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  fee.  About  1,400  international  Internet  users  have 
signed  up  for  the  service,  which  offers  30  days  free 
before  charges  ensue.  The  full-term  price  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  coming  months  is  US$35  per  month. 
Although  the  newspaper  has  not  begun  charging,  all 
1 ,400  have  submitted  credit  card  numbers.  But  is  the 
price  too  high?  Read  about  what  the  Times  calls  a 
“pretty  peppy”  price. 

•  Frank  Daniels,  III,  CEO  of  NandO.net,  the  new 
media  arm  of  McClatchy  Newspapers,  is  leaving 
the  company  to  become  CEO  of  a  company  he 
helped  found,  Koz.,  Inc.  He  will  also  teach  a  class  at 
Duke  University  called  “Communications  Frontiers.” 
Read  about  how  Daniels  brought  NandO.net  to  the 
forefront. 


This  week’s  cool  site  is  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
(http://www.latimes.com).  The  most  unique  item  the 
site  features  is  Hunter.  Hunter  is  a  program  with  an 
adorable  canine  mascot  that  creates  a  customized  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Times  using  a  profile  the  user  creates. 

The  site  comes  complete  with  archives,  a  search 
function,  classifieds  and  a  marketplace  to  buy  stuff. 
You  can  e-mail  various  staff  members  or  search  the 
Southern  California  Excite  page.  This  version  of 
Excite  offers  50,000  directory  listings  and  over  2,000 
Southern  California  Web  site  reviews. 

If  you  are  going  to  Los  Angeles  for  a  vacation,  you 
won’t  want  to  miss  clicking  on  Destination  L.A.  where 
you  can  find  information  on  the  numerous  coffee 
houses,  shopping,  the  hottest  Hollywood  hangouts, 
biking,  etc.... 


•  Editor  &  Publisher  has  purchased  the 
Interactive  Newspapers  business  of  The  Kelsey 
Group  of  New  Jersey.  The  most  significant  part  of 
the  deal  is  the  Interactive  Newspapers  annual  confer¬ 
ence  on  interactive  publishing.  The  next  one  will  be 
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BY  BRUCE  GARRISON 


Computer-assisted 
Reporting  Tools 


This  article  focuses  on  online  computer-assisted 
reporting  tools.  Subsequent  articles  in  this  three- 
part  series  will  focus  on  CAR  hardware  and  CAR 
software  most  commonly  used. 


TODAY’S  MODERN  NEWSROOM 

research  centers  feature  crisp,  gleaming 
personal  computers,  rich-colored  large- 
screen  monitors,  lightning  quick 
modems,  sjieedy  CD-ROM  readers,  fast 
laser  printers,  and  skilled,  online-sawy  news 
researchers. 


This  high-tech  version  has 
replaced  the  old  morgue, 
which  has  passed  from  many 
newsrooms  around  the 
nation. 

Newsroom  research  and 
reference  facilities  have 
entered  a  transitional  period 
in  their  evolution,  yet  it  may 
be  hard  to  find  a  gluepot, 
clipping  or  photo  files,  or 
very  many  books  in  a  truly 
modem  news  organization’s 
research  and  reference  cen¬ 
ter  these  days. 

Tools  and  resources  of 
news  libraries  arc  going  digi¬ 
tal,  even  the  photographs  and 
other  graphics.  In  fact,  there  is  serious  debate  on 
what  to  name  these  areas  that  arc  so  important  to 
modem  journalism.  More  and  more,  editors  and 
news  reporters  arc  becoming  researcher-like  in 
their  work.  And,  conversely,  more  and  more 
researchers  arc  becoming  more  reporter-like. 

Perhaps  the  single-most  important  reason  for 
this  evolution  is  the  changing  personal  computer. 
Online  searching  and  the  power  and  reach  of  com¬ 
puting  have  rewritten  the  rules  and  approaches 
used  in  this  important  news-gathering  process. 
Instead  of  using  books,  periodicals,  or  clip  files, 
electronic  libraries  have  information  available  in 
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Garrison  is  a  professor  in  journalism  and  pho¬ 
tography  at  the  school  of  communication  at  the 
University  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables,  Fla.  He  is 
author  of  Computer-Assisted  Reporting 
(Lawrence  Erlbaum  Associates,  1995)  and 
Successful  Strategies  for  Computer-Assisted 
Reporting  (Lawrence  Erlbaum  Associates,  to  be 
published  in  summer  1996). 


accessible  online  databases,  CD-ROM,  or  other  digi¬ 
tal  storage  media.  Originally,  the  move  focused  on 
text  materials,  but  in  recent  years,  interest  has 
focused  on  digital  graphic  imaging  —  storage  of 
photos  and  graphics  in  digital  form,  as  well. 

Online  research  is  one  of  two  primary  types  of 
computer-assisted  reporting.  Within  online 
research,  there  arc  two  major  subdivisions. 

The  first  is  commercial  online  services.  These 
include  the  basic  consumer-oriented  services  such 
as  CompuServe,  America  Online,  and  Prodigy.  It 
also  includes  more  specialized  services  such  as 
Lexis-Nexis,  Information  America,  Dialog, 

DataTimes,  and  hundreds  of  others.  The  niunber  of 
these  highly  specialized  online  information  ser¬ 
vices  seems  to  be  growing  on  a  weekly  basis.  Some 
longtime  users  of  these  tools  have  labeled  the  com¬ 
mercial  networks  that  have  recently  linked  to  the 
Internet  as  the  “outemet”  to  indicate  their  relation 
to  the  international  network  of  computer  systems. 

The  second  major  subdivision  of  online  research 
resources  is  Internet  rclated.The  Internet  includes 
a  wide  range  of  linked  computer  systems  originally 
anchored  in  the  defense  industry,  government,  and 
research  institutions.  This  international  system  has 
grown  remarkably  in  the  past  several  years  to 
include  seemingly  countless  business  and  other 
commercial  links.  The  Internet  has  a  wide  range  of 
access  forms  and  tools  to  use  the  resources  on  this 
vast  network,  including  the  World  Wide  Web, 
Gopher,  news  groups,  and  much  more. 

News  organizations  arc  using  both  commercial 
services  and  the  Internet  to  enhance  their  report¬ 
ing  reach.  For  example,  the  Arizona  Republic  is 
one  of  dozens  of  large  metropolitan  dailies  that 
regularly  use  online  services  in  day-do-day  report¬ 
ing.  News  researchers  conduct  dozens  of  online 
inquiries  daily.  In  1995,  the  newsroom  budget  was 
increased  by  almost  10%  to  accommodate  growing 
online  use,  from  $80,000  in  1994  to  almost 
$88,000. 

The  Phoenix-based  newspaper,  with  circulation 
at  400,000  daily,  coordinates  its  online  research 
through  the  newspaper’s  newsroom  library.  Among 
the  services  used  by  researchers  arc  America 
Online,  Dialog/KnowTedge  Index,  Lexis-Nexis, 
PACER,  Burrclle’s  Broadcast  Database,  DataTimes, 
CDB  Infotek,  DataQuik,  Dow  Jones  News/Retrieval, 
FedWorld,  NewsNet,  various  government  BBSs  and 
other  online  resources  such  as  those  offered  by  the 
Federal  Election  Commission,  and  the  Internet. 

Perhaps  the  most-used  resources  for  news  gath- 
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ering  are  Lexis-Nexis,  DataTlmes,  and 
Dialog,  says  Arizona  Republic  library 
manager  Paula  Stevens.  Most  often,  it  is 
staff  members  of  her  department  who 
do  the  searches  for  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors.  Like  most  larger  newspapers  with 
high  volume  online  searching,  especially 
involving  expensive  services,  profession¬ 
al  news  researchers  are  more  cost-effec¬ 
tive  and  most  searches  are  produced  by 
news  librarians. 

“While  no  one  doubts  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  online  searching/research  for 
major  and  long-term  investigative  pro¬ 
jects,  it  should  also  be  remembered 
how  online  searching  is  much  more  fre¬ 
quently  used  for  the  quick  background 
check,  company  data,  biographical  mate¬ 
rial,  and  so  forth,”  Stevens  emphasized. 

Typical  of  this  sort  of  online  research 
success  at  the  Arizona  Republic  are 
searches  conducted  by  librarians  for  fac¬ 
tual  information  for  stories.  A  recent 
story  was  written  by  reporter  Eric 
Miller  that  discussed  the  prospects  of 
Phoenix  acquiring  a  Major  League 
Baseball  franchise.  Librarians  assisted  by 
checking  facts  and  background  informa¬ 
tion  for  Miller. 

Librarians  often  also  do  “more  eso¬ 
teric  research”  from  time  to  time, 

Stevens  noted.  She  pointed,  as  an  exam¬ 
ple,  to  a  recent  article  by  Republic 
columnist  Steve  Wilson  that  discussed 
ethics  in  America  and  required  librarians 
to  find  the  exact  words  of  a  comment 
reported  about  William  J.  Bennett  in  a 
New  York  Times  article. 

Just  as  the  newsroom  researcher, 
news  research  itself,  and  the  news 
library/research  center  are  experiencing 
benchmark  changes  annually  in  this 
decade,  so  are  the  tools  being  used  — 
those  examples  in  Phoenix  illustrate  the 
point.  Online  research  is  an  extraordi¬ 
narily  valuable  part  of  CAR  and  has 
become  integrated  into  the  daily  rou¬ 
tines  of  many  newsrooms  in  North 
America.  Its  rapid  acceptance  has,  in 
part,  been  due  to  the  improvements  in 
interface  for  users,  the  power  of  search 
engines  used  to  manipulate  the  databas¬ 
es,  greater  ease  in  downloading  informa¬ 
tion  or  in  printing  reports,  and  steep 
declines  in  pricing  for  some  services. 
Online  services  are  becoming  more 
popular  and  less  expensive,  recent  stud¬ 
ies  show. 

One  estimate  by  Dataquest 
Corporation  stated  that  there  would  be 
25  million  subscribers  spending  $3.2 
billion  by  1997,  up  from  15  million 
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users  and  $2.5  billion  in  1995.  However, 
the  per  member  spending  is  forecast  to 
drop  from  $172  a  year  in  1995  to  $132 
in  1997. The  growth  is  due  mainly  to 
the  surge  in  popularity  of  the  Internet. 

Journalists  are  responding  to  these 
changes  with  exponential  growth  in  use 
of  commercial  services,  bulletin  board 


systems,  the  Internet,  and  other  online 
tools.  While  journalists  are  part  of  a 
growing  group  of  information  profes¬ 
sionals  who  know  how  to  find  and  use 
online  information,  it  seems  that  the  rest 
of  the  computer  world  is  recogmzing 
this  at  the  same  time. 

(See  Computer  on  page  102) 
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What’s  Ahead  For 
Downsized  Journalists? 


T’S  A  TRENDY,  new  practice  in  corporate 
America  —  downsizing.  And  newspapers 
have  been  quick  to  jump  aboard.  As  the  bot¬ 
tom  line  becomes  their  main  preoccupa¬ 
tion,  newspapers  are  shrinking  their  editori¬ 
al  staffs.  Where  do  these  journalists  go?  What  do 
they  do?  Here  are  some  answers. 

Dean  Mills 

Dean,  School  of  Journalism 
University  of  Missouri 

Journalists  have  valuable  job  skills  they  may  not 
even  know  they  have  —  skills  that  many  organiza¬ 
tions  value  highly.  Whatever  the  business  or  ser¬ 
vice,  the  key  to  success  is  usually  the  ability  to 
communicate. 

Journalists  are  good  at  putting  words  together 
on  paper,  on  their  feet,  or  online,  which  is  becom¬ 
ing  legitimate  journalism.  Most  people  are  not,  so 
journalists  come  with  distinct  advantages.  This  is 
proved  time  and  again  as  1  attend  alumni  gather¬ 
ings  around  the  country. 

1  am  amazed  by  how  many  graduates  come  up 
to  me  and  say,  half  apologetically,  “You  know.  I’m 
no  longer  in  journalism.”  Then  they  go  on  to  tell 
me  about  the  attractive  and  exciting  jobs  they 
have  as  investment  brokers,  CEOs,  communication 
executives  or  entrepreneurs  of  their  own  busi¬ 
nesses. 

I  don’t  think  the  new  technology  will  challenge 
or  diminish  the  hallowed  tradition  of  journalism, 
which  attracts  so  many  to  it.  It  will  be  comparable 
to  what  happened  when  newspaper  people 
switched  to  radio  and,  later,  television.  Certainly', 
the  delivery  and  the  format  change,  but  ideally  it 
never  changes  the  ulti¬ 
mate  goal,  which  is  to 
deliver  useful  and  com¬ 
pelling  information  to  a 
broad  audience. 

Long  term,  I  believe, 
the  demand  for  journalis¬ 
tic  skills  will  increase  dra¬ 
matically.  The  new  tech¬ 
nologies  will  demand  that 
writers  figure  out  what  is 
important,  point  people 
to  it  and  explain  its 
importance.These  skills 
will  be  more  important 
on  the  Internet  than  they 
probably  are  at  newspa¬ 


pers,  simply  because  there  is  such  a  surfeit  of 
information  there.  Readers  are  going  to  need  trust¬ 
worthy  guides  to  help  them  sort  it  all  out. 

The  future  of  newspapers?  Everybody’s  got  a 
different  guess  on  that.  My  own  is  that  what  we’re 
beginning  to  call  the  analog  newspaper  will  cer¬ 
tainly  survive  in  some  form.  But  it  will  change 
drastically  in  the  next  five  to  10  years.  Obviously,  it 
really  doesn’t  make  sense  to  continue  to  cut  down 
thousands  of  trees  to  deliver  pages  of  stock 
reports  and  agate  sports  statistics  to  all  readers 
when  only  a  ftaction  are  interested  in  information 
which  can  be  obtained  more  quickly  through  the 
computer.  I  think  we  will  see  big  changes. 

Ray  Gaulke 

Chief  Operating 
Officer 

Public  Relations 
Society  of  America 

Newspaper  people 
have  been  underpaid  so 
long,  almost  any  job  will 
mean  more  money.  Since 
they’ve  always  been 
underpaid,  they  don’t 
have  to  hold  out  for  six- 
figure  salaries  to  maintain 
their  lifestyles.  This  is  a 
great  advantage  they  have 
over  other  downsized 
executives. 

Journalists  have  a  range  of  skills,  which  qualifies 
them  for  many  things.They  can  write,  they  under¬ 
stand  how  things  work  in  the  community,  they  are 
aware,  they  are  quick  studies. 

Fund-raising  is  an  area  they  should  investigate 
since  many  journalists  have  senior-level  contacts. 
Others,  are  stations  of  the  Public  Broadcasting 
System;  not-for-profit  oi^aitizations,  such  as  the 
Red  Cross;  the  Jaycees;  and  universities  and  other 
institutions,  where  communicating  skills  is  a  top 
priority. That’s  where  they’ll  be  able  to  preserve 
their  zeal  for  the  public  weal. 

I  advise  young  people,  with  journalistic  ambi¬ 
tions,  to  stay  away  from  newspapers;  people  are 
just  not  rewarded  for  their  talents.  I  tell  displaced 
journalists,  “Even  though  you  went  into  this  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  love  of  it,  and  not  for  the  money,  you 
have  acquired  great  skills;  now  you  can  go  out  and 
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make  real  money.” 

There  are  increasing  opportunities  out  there  for 
good  writers.They  just  don’t  think  of  making  a 
move,  until  they’re  forced 

Joan  Konner 

Dean,  Columbia 
University 
Graduate  School  of 
Journalism 

They  didn’t  call  it 
downsizing  then,  but 
news  organizations  have 
always  cut  personnel  dur¬ 
ing  an  economic  squeeze. 
Long  before  the  current 
downsizing  trend,  journal¬ 
ists  were  fired,  laid  off  or 
separated.  It’s  an  econom¬ 
ic  fact  of  life  in  this  busi¬ 
ness.  When  you  have  a 
constant  pool  of  idealistic, 
committed,  talented  young  people  eager  to  woric 
for  less  money,  management  tends  to  push  the 
higher-priced  veterans  out. 

As  a  result,  many  seasoned  journalists  are  being 
lost  to  the  business,  which  may  account  for  the 
decline  in  quality  of  many  newspapers.  Journalism, 
like  ballet  or  sports,  is  a  young  person’s  business, 
with  a  very  narrow  pyramid  at  the  top  for  accom¬ 
plished  veterans. 

After  10  to  15  years,  many  reporters  have  paid 
their  dues  and  seek  more  in  salary  and  choice  in 
assignment.  Only  a  small  percentage  get  what  they 
really  want. 

When  people  ask  if  our  students  get  jobs,  I  tell 
them  “yes.”  Our  graduates  are  eager,  committed  and 
well-trained,  and  when  starting  out,  are  willing  to 
work  for  less.  New  avenues  do  open  for  the  veter¬ 
ans  that  are  forced  out,  and  many  of  them  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  living. 

We  are  now  telling  our  students  it  is  no  longer 
sufficient  to  be  trained  in  one  medium.  To  access 
the  broad  range  of  opportunities  out  there,  print 
students  should  know  how  to  do  television,  and 
television  students  should  be  familiar  with  the  new 
media.  We  call  this  new  approach  “multilingual.” 

I  think  the  future  of  newspapers  is  brighter  than 
many  believe.  It  is  said  that  when  new  media 
appear,  they  impact  the  old.  But  as  history  proves, 
the  old  media  survive  and  usually  thrive.  And,  that’s 
what  I  expect  newspapers  to  do. 

I  tell  downsized  journalists  that  there’s  a  hunger 
in  news  oiganizations  for  people  who  understand 
the  new  media  —  the  Wild  West  of  journalism,  with 
all  its  raw  opportunity.  Some  retraining  might  be 
required  for  newspaper  people,  but  since  most  are 
already  computer  literate,  it’s  really  not  a  big  deal. 

The  world  of  communications  is  a  very  dynamic 
growth  industry.  While  it  may  be  changing,  and 
require  retooling  for  some,  it  is  still  a  great  place 
for  journalists. 


Kate  Wendleton 

President 

The  Five  O’clock  Club 

Recently,  we  worked 
with  jobless  journalists  of 
a  large  metro  newspaper, 
now  defunct,  and  found 
they  may  be  great 
reporters  and  columnists, 
but  they’re  poor  job 
hunters. 

In  journalism,  you  don’t 
take  favors,  ask  for  person¬ 
al  help,  or  becomes 
beholden  to  anyone.  It 
would  be  unethical.  A  job 
search  is  exactly  the 
opposite.  Here,  you  want  people  to  help  you,  to  do 
favors  for  you,  to  refer  you  to  others,  to  take  you 
under  their  wing. 

Being  open  to  that  kind  of  help  is  a  novel  expe¬ 
rience  for  journalists. 

After  establishing  the  importance  of  networking, 
we  discussed  the  following  opportunities  with 
these  displaced  journalists: 

MagazinesiThere  are  more  than  5,000  magazines 
in  the  country.  Here,  one  should  target  the  kind 
and  location  of  the  magazines  that  interest  them. 

Public  Relations;  A  lot  of  people  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  are  former  journalists.  Writers,  reluctant  to 
bow  to  demands  of  the  commercial  worid,  might 
investigate  opportunities  with  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  hospitals,  schools  or  various  charita¬ 
ble  institutions. 

College  Teaching:  Many  former  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  go  back  to  school  as  teachers. 

Politics;  Become  a  spokesperson  for  politicians. 

Consulting:  A  lot  of  companies  need  writers  to 
help  with  various  communication  programs.  Such 
activities  could  include  brochures,  speech  writing, 
annual  reports,  newsletters,  and  the  like. 

Writing  Books:  Many  journalists  became  experts 
by  covering  a  particular  beat.Thev  might  consider 
writing  a  book  based  on  their  expertise.  This 
would  establish  their  credibility  so  they  could 
become  consultants  in  their  areas  of  interest. 

The  Internet:  More  and  more  print  journalists 
are  hopping  into  the  Internet.  We  are  encouraging 
journalists  to  become  Internet  experts.  Growing 
rapidly,  it’s  being  called  the  new  frontier  by  nation¬ 
ally  known  journalists,  who  are  deserting  print  for 
cyberspace. 

We  also  find  that  many  displaced  journalists  con¬ 
sider  a  law  degree  for  a  second  career.  We  don’t 
support  that  simply  because  they,  mistakenly, 
believe  it  will  give  them  another  chance  to  save 
the  world. 

When  they  graduate,  they  are  usually  disappoint¬ 
ed  when  they  find  the  law  field  is  not  what  they 
expected.  It  is  often  bureaucratic  and  not  as  clean 
as  they  thought  it  would  be. 

(See  View  From  The  Top  on  page  107) 
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BY  DAVID  ASTOR 

Tacoma  Cartoonist 
Tackles  The  Issues 


CHRIS  BRITT  NOT  only 
comments  on  the 
news.  Sometimes  he  is 
the  news. 

Last  year,  for 

instance,  the  editorial  cartoonist  was 
at  a  Tacoma  Rainiers  minor-league 
game  when  he  was  struck  by  a  bat 
that  slipped  out  of  a  hitter’s  hands. 

Britt,  who  would  need  22  stitches 
to  close  the  wound,  was  groggy  as  he 
received  medical  attention.  But  he 
does  remember  that  people  affiliated 
with  the  Rainiers  recognized  his  name. 

The  Tacoma  News  Tribune  staffer  added  that 
these  people  might  have  thought  there  was  some 
poetic  justice  involved  in  the  bat  accident,  because 
Britt’s  cartoons  had  relentlessly  skewered  the  base¬ 
ball  team’s  de-in  with  Rainier  beer. 

“It  was  an  interesting  night,”  he 
deadpanned. 

Also  in  1995,  Britt  became  the 
center  of  attention  for  doing  an 
Oklahoma  City  bombing  cartoon 
based  on  the  famous  photo  of  a  fire¬ 
fighter  holding  a  dying  baby.  He 
placed  a  balloon  over  the  firefight¬ 
er’s  head  to  show  him  thinking, 

“Damn  right-wing  radio”  —  and 
numerous  readers  protested. 

Then,  during  the  past  few  months, 

Britt  did  a  series  of  hard-hitting  car¬ 
toons  about  Washington  Gov.  Mike 
Lowry,  who  had  agreed  to  pay  a 
$97,500  out-ofcourt  settlement  to 


his  former  deputy  press  secretary 
after  she  accused  him  of  sexual 
harassment. 

Stimg  by  the  criticism,  the 
Democratic  politician  went  to  News 
Tribune  publisher  Kelso  Gillenwater 
with  the  charge  that  Britt  was  biased 
because  he  had  dated  the  deputy 
press  secretary.  As  it  turned  out,  Britt 
had  never  dated  her  —  and  the  flap 
received  a  lot  of  media  coverage. 

Soon  after,  Lowry  decided  not  to 
run  for  re-election.  And  Britt,  who 
said  the  governor  never  seemed  concerned 
enough  or  sorry'  enough  about  the  sexual  harass¬ 
ment  situation,  is  happy  that  his  cartoons  may  have 
had  at  least  some  influence  on  that  decision. 

“Like  Steve  Benson  has  said,  every  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  should  have  the  pelt  of  a  gov¬ 
ernor  to  hang  on  the  wall,”  Britt 
remarked  wryly. 

Benson,  whose  “pelt”  was  former 
Arizona  Gov.  Evan  Mecham,  has  been 
a  mentor  for  the  Phoenix-bom  Britt. 
Indeed,  it  was  Benson  who  suggested 
that  Britt  succeed  him  at  the  Neu>s 
Tribune  after  Benson  opted  to  return 
to  the  Arizona  Republic  in  1991. 

Britt  was  reluctant  to  leave  his 
position  at  the  Houston  Post,  but 
was  soon  glad  he  did.  After  all,  the 
Post  later  folded,  Bntt  loves  the 
Tacoma-area  lifestyle,  and  he  gets 
plenty  of  freedom  to  draw  what  he 
wants  at  the  News  Tribune. 


Chris  Britt  of 
the  Neti's 
Tribune 
combines 
strong 
commentaty 
with  sttrnig 
art 


“\  get  to  vote  each  day 
with  my  pen." 


—  Chris  Britt 


Britt  comments  on  the  killing  of  people  and  the  killing  of  jobs  in  these  editorial  cartoons  from  last  month. 
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Dr.  Rob  Bogin,  a 
columnist  for  the 
Rocky  Mountain 
News  in  Denver, 
provides  valuable 
wellness  information 
that’s  easy  and  plea¬ 
surable  to  read.  No 
long,  scientific  lec 
tures.  Just  plain 
talk  for  readers 
who  want  to 
stay  healthy. 

Order  Dr. 

Rob  Bogin 


Call  toll-free  (800)  238-6196 
today  for  details! 
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Glad  To  Have  Staff  Cartoonist 


An  increasing  number  of 

dailies,  in  an  effort  to  save 
money  and/or  avoid  controversy, 
have  opted  to  do  without  a  staff  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist.  So  why  does  the 
Tacoma  News  Tribune  have  one? 

“We’re  in  a  very,  very  competitive 
market  here,”  said  the  paper’s  pub¬ 
lisher,  Kelso  Gillenwater.  “It’s  impor¬ 
tant  to  carve  out  those  areas  where 
we  have  unusual  and  distinctive 


competence.” 

Indeed,  Gillenwater  believes  Chris 
Britt  is  more  than  competent. 

“I  think  he’s  one  of  the  best  edito¬ 
rial  cartoonists  in  America,”  he  said. 
“I’m  a  big  fan  of  his  work.  And  he’s 
just  a  terrific  guy.” 

Gillenwater,  referring  to  the  reac¬ 
tion  Britt’s  cartoons  evoke,  conclud¬ 
ed,  “Chris  does  make  my  phone  ring 
a  lot,  but  he’s  worth  it!” 
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Everything  from  the  brutal  to  the  egotistical  are  subjects  for  Britt,  who  is  syndicated  by  Copley  News  Service. 


“They’ve  been  very  good  about  that,” 
said  Britt.  “I  get  a  chance  to  really  argue 
my  case  for  a  cartoon.  Very  rarely  do 
they  kill  one.” 

Britt,  who  entered  syndication  with 
Copley  News  .Service  several  months 
before  leaving  the  Post,  added  that  the 
News  Tribune  allows  him  to  do  strong 
cartoons  even  if  they  differ  from  the 
paper’s  editorial  philosophy. 

The  award-winning  Britt  firmly 
believes  that  editorial  cartoons  should 
make  a  strong  point.  And,  while  he 
thinks  they  should  also  contain  humor, 
he  is  no  fan  of  cartoons  that  offer  a  gag 
and  little  else.  But,  he  understands  why 
they  are  proliferating. 

“Young  cartoonists  see  a  lot  of  the 
gag  cartoons  get  rep.»inted,”  noted  Britt, 
who  added  that  “tough  economic 
times”  have  made  some  newspapers 
reluctant  to  run  hard-hitting  cartoons 
that  might  lead  to  canceled  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  pulled  advertisements. 

The  37-year-old  creator  has  certainly 
riled  up  —  and  pleased  —  his  share  of 
readers.  Indeed,  a  News  Tribune  study 
indicated  that  his  cartoons  were  second 
only  to  President  Clinton  when  it  came 


to  the  subjects  that  elicited  the  most  let¬ 
ters  to  the  editor  last  year. 

Speaking  of  letters,  Britt  once 
received  a  rambling,  threatening,  blood¬ 
stained  mailing  from  a  Vietnam  veteran. 
While  the  cartoonist  obviously  doesn’t 
relish  reaction  like  that,  he  respects  the 
right  of  readers  to  have  different  opin¬ 
ions. 

In  fact,  Britt  has  invited  irate  callers  to 
stop  by  his  office  for  a  cup  of  coffee. 
Several  have  taken  him  up  on  the  offer, 
and  later  called  to  praise  his  cartoons. 

Britt  observed  that  a  number  of  read¬ 
ers  think  editorial  cartoonists  are  nastier 
than  they  really  are. 

“When  I  go  out  into  the  community 
to  speak  to  groups,  some  people  are 
amazed  that  I’m  not  an  ogre  who  eats 
raw  meat,”  he  chuckled. 

In  addition  to  speaking  once  or  twice 
a  month,  Britt  also  serves  as  a  mentor  to 
a  couple  of  high  school  students,  works 
for  a  stay-in-school  program,  plays  golf, 
and  spends  time  with  his  wife  Nicky, 
who  works  in  the  Weyeriiaeuser  lumber 
company’s  science  and  technology  cen¬ 
ter.  Nicky  and  Chris  are  expecting  their 
first  child  next  month. 


On  the  job,  Britt  does  five  cartoons  a 
week  —  with  one  or  two  of  them  on 
state  or  local  issues.  “That’s  where  you 
have  the  most  impact,”  said  the  News 
Tribune  staffer,  who  also  worked  for  the 
now-defunct  Sacramento  Union  before 
going  to  Houston. 

Britt  enjoys  tackling  social  issues, 
such  as  sexual  harassment  and  gun  con- 


Ybu  can  read 
this  doclor’s 
writing 


Dr.  Rob  Bogin 
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SlfPT  WITH  GROUPIES 
ON  THE  ROAD  DESPITE 
BBNEMAKOED. 


Chris  Britt  also  likes  to  do  sports-related  satire  in  his  editorial  cartoons. 


trol.  He  also  likes  doing  sports  cartoons, 
as  well  as  political  ones.  Britt  said  he 
“couldn’t  have  asked  for  a  better  field” 
of  Republican  candidates  to  satirize  dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  primaries,  and  noted  that 
Ross  Perot  —  “a  cartoonist’s  dream”  — 
may  run,  too. 

“1  get  to  vote  each  day  with  my  pen,” 
remarked  Britt,  who  described  his  poli¬ 
tics  as  mostly  liberal.  But  he  noted  that 
he  doesn’t  hesitate  to  take  on  liberal 
targets  when  they  deserve  it. 

Unlike  some  of  his  peers,  Britt 
spends  a  huge  amount  of  time  drawing 
and  redrawing  his  work  —  and  trying 
to  become  a  better  artist. 

“1  keep  pushing  myself  to  improve,” 
he  said.  “The  best  editorial  cartoons 
draw  you  in  visually.” 

Feature  discusses 
the  digital  culture 

tt  A  UNT  TRIXIE’S  PICKS”  is  being 
syndicated  by  Tribune  Media 
Services. 

TMS  said  the  Q&A  column  is  written 
by  a  “cranky  octogenarian”  who  discuss¬ 
es  “all  things  digital.”  The  kid-  and  adult- 
oriented  feature  includes  color  graphics, 
product  photos  and  screen  shots. 

The  wisecracking  Aunt  Trixie  charac¬ 
ter  was  created  by  journalist,  author  and 
former  broadcasting  executive  Joyce 
Sunila. 

Her  column,  which  started  on  the 
Knight-Ridder/Tribune  wire  in  1994, 
runs  in  papers  such  as  the  Houston 
Chronicle  and  Orange  County  Register. 

Two  are  named  at 
NYT  news  service 

JAMES  ROBISON  HAS  been  promoted 
to  executive  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  News  Service. 

The  former  NYTNS  associate  editor 
succeeds  Peggy  Walsh,  who 
has  established  a  media  con¬ 
sulting  business  in  Atlanta. 

Robison,  52,  joined  the 
news  service  in  1992  after 
woiking  as  executive  editor 
of  United  Feature  Syndicate, 
senior  managing  editor  of  the 
Bergen  County,  N.J.,  Record, 
managing  editor  of  the 
Orange  County  Register,  and 
in  other  jobs. 

NYTNS  also  promoted 


Deborah  Marchand  to  director  of  photos 
and  graphics. 

The  former  assistant  director  of  pho¬ 
tos  and  graphics  succeeds  Peter  Trigg, 
who  was  recently  promoted  to  the  new 
position  of  director  of  communications 
and  technology  for  the  New  York  Times 
Syndication  Sales  Corp. 

Marchand  —  who  is  currently  plan¬ 
ning  the  on-site  logistics  and  distribution 
of  photos  and  graphics  from  this  year’s 
Olympics  and  political  conventions  — 
came  to  NYTNS  in  1993  from  the 
Associated  Press. 

He  promotes  book 
with  ‘Mooch  Tour’ 

tiTilZARRO”  CREATOR  DAN  Piraio 
JJcame  up  with  an  unusual  plan 
that  enabled  him  to  afford  a  promotion 
tour  for  his  ninth  book. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  reported 
that  Piraro  contacted  fens  in  various 
cities  who  had  sent  him  e-mail  messages 
over  the  years,  and  asked 
them  to  spring  for  his  air  fere 
or  put  him  up  for  the  night.  In 
return,  the  hosts  received 
“K2anD”(»iginals  —  and  an  dfcr 
to  stay  at  Piraro’s  place  for  a 
night  if  they  ever  visit  Dallas. 

“1  call  it  the  ‘Total  Mooch 
Tour,’”  said  the  Universal  Press 
Syndicate  cartoonist. 

Piraro’s  new  book,  Bizarro 
Number  9,  is  published  by 
Andrews  and  McMeel. 


‘Hagar’  causes  stir 
at  paper  in  Kuwait 

Five  fundamentaijsts  offended 

by  a  “Hagar  the  Horrible”  comic  burst 
into  the  offices  of  the  Arab  Times  in 
Kuwait  and  chased  an  editor  out  of  the 
building  by  gunpoint,  according  to  an 
Associated  Press  story. 

No  one  was  injured,  and  the  five  were 
captured  eariier  this  month. 

The  comic,  by  Chris  Browne  of  King 
Features  Syndicate,  showed  Hagar  on  a 
hill  saying,“l  pray  and  pray  but  you  never 
answer  me.”A  voice  from  the  clouds  says 
“sorry”  and  adds,  “If  you  don’t  get 
through  right  away,  keep  trying.  These 
days  everyone  wants  to  talk  to  me.” 

The  English-language  Times  ran  an 
apology  1 1  days  after  the  strip  appeared. 
It  said  the  “inclusion  of  the  cartoon  was 
inappropriate  but  unintentional  and 
done  without  malice.” 

Cartoon  pooch  is 
also  a  cyber-dog 

U  k  SK  SHAGG”  HAS  entered  the  com- 
.Zvputer  age  in  several  ways. 
Cartoonist  Peter  Guren  reported  that 
he  is  now  doing  his  own  computer  col¬ 
oring  of  his  Sunday  comic,  that  “Shagg” 
now  appears  on  CompuServe,  and  that 
he  has  created  a  Web  site  for  the  strip 
(http://www.shaggedawg.com). 

Guren,  whose  comic  stars  a  dog,  is 
with  Creators  Syndicate. 


James  Robison 
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Judge  Throws  Out 
Exclusivity  Lawsuit 


HE  LONGTIME  PRACTICE  of 
providing  newspapers  with 
territorial  exclusivity  for  syndi¬ 
cated  features  has  withstood 
another  legal  challenge. 

In  a  decision  issued  April  9  in 
Chicago,  U.S.  District  Judge  David  H. 

Coar  dismissed  the  lawsuit  Paddock 
Publications,  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Herald  in  Arlington  Heights,  Ill.,  had 
pursued  for  more  than  two  years 
against  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  and  eight  of  the  biggest  syn¬ 
dicates  and  news  services  in  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

Coar  ruled  that  an  amended  lawsuit 
Paddock  filed  last  November  had  the 
same  flaw  of  the  original  suit  filed  in 
December  1993:  Because  the  suburban 
Daily  Herald  docs  not  claim  that  its  big- 
city  newspaper  competitors  conspired 
with  each  other  and  the  syndicates  in 
licensing  syndicated  features,  it  cannot 
allege  that  antitrust  laws  were  violated. 

The  judge  reaffirmed  a  ruling  he 
made  last  October,  when  he  dismissed 
the  suit,  but  allowed  Paddock  to  file  an 
amended  complaint.  At  the  time,  Coar 
wrote  that  he  agreed  with  a  1994  find¬ 
ing  by  a  U.S.  magistrate  that  the  Daily 
Herald's  suit  was  based  on  an  “unusual” 
antitrust  legal  theory. 

“The  magistrate  judge  observed,  and 
this  court  agrees,  that  Paddock’s 
antitrust  theory  is  atypical,”  Coar  wrote 
then.  “Paddock  does  not  challenge  the 
legality  of  each  individual  exclusive 
licensing  agreement  between  the 
Tribune,  the  Sun-Times  and  supplemen¬ 
tal  news  services  and  syndicates;  rather, 
it  argues  that  the  collective  effect  of 
these  exclusive  licensing  agreements 
has  inhibited  its  ability  to  compete  with 
the  Tribune  and  Sun-Times  because  the 
exclusive  licensees  deny  it  access  to 
better  quality  supplemental  news  ser¬ 
vices  and  more  popular  features. 

“The  notion  that  lawful,  non-collusive 
conduct  by  the  Tribune  added  to  law¬ 
ful,  non-collusive  conduct  by  the  Sun- 
Times  produces  in  the  aggregate  an 
unlawful  effect  requiring  divestiture  of 
otherwise  legal  exclusive  agreements 
simply  makes  no  sense,”  the  judge 
added. 

But  an  attorney  for  the  Daily  Herald, 


I  James  T.  Malysiak,  said  the  judge  erro- 
I  neously  ignored  case  law  —  including  a 
I  1953  U.S.  Supreme  Court  case  —  that 
I  has  held  such  actions  can  constitute  vio- 
j  lations  of  antitrust  law. 
i  And  Paddock’s  president  and  chief 
i  operating  officer,  Daniel  E.  Baumann, 

I  said  the  newspaper  intends  to  appeal. 

I  “We  didn’t  even  get  our  day  in  court,” 

I  he  said.  “The  judge  just  threw  it  out  on 
I  technical  grounds.  We  think  we’re  owed 
I  our  day  in  court.” 

i  Indeed,  as  recently  as  late  March,  the 
I  newspaper  was  asking  the  judge  to  put 
I  the  case  on  a  fast  track  and  decide  the 
:  lawsuit’s  merits  quickly, 
i  “This  case  is  important  not  only  for 
I  Paddock  but  also  for  the  future  of  the 
j  newspaper  industry  and  for  the  millions 
I  of  newspaper  consumers  in  the  Chicago 
I  area,”  Malysiak  wrote, 
i  Perhaps  fittingly  for  a  case  in  which 
i  the  Daily  Herald  was  defeated  at  nearly 
i  every  turn,  the  judge  turned  down  the 
i  request  for  a  prompt  decision  —  and  a 
j  few  days  later  dismissed  the  suit. 

Even  its  appeal  is  likely  to  be  an 
I  uphill  battle:  The  U.S.  Seventh  Circuit 
i  Court  of  Appeals  is  regarded  as  a  gener- 
i  ally  pro-business  court  with  justices, 

I  such  as  Frank  Easterbrook  and  Richard 
j  Posner,  who  are  notoriously  inhos- 
i  pitable  to  antitrust  claims. 

Paddock’s  appeal  will  be  filed  by 
:  early  May.  If  there  are  no  long  delays  in 
i  the  process,  a  decision  could  be  reached 
I  by  early  or  mid-1997,  Malysiak  said. 
Managers  of  syndicated  services 
sometimes  portray  territorial  exclusivity 
as  a  kind  of  mixed  blessing  for  them. 

But  the  syndicates  fought  the  Paddock 
suit  as  aggressively  as  the  Tribune  and 
Sun-Times. 

“We  definitely  did  want  to  win  this 
lawsuit,”  said  A1  Leeds,  who  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  editorial  director  of  the  Los 
Angeles Times-Washington  Post  News 
Service. 

For  its  part,  the  Tribune  said  the 
result  was  not  surprising.  “We’ve  said  all 
along  that  what  we  do  is  perfectly  law¬ 
ful,”  Tribune  attorney  Dale  Cohen 
stated. 

As  for  the  planned  appeal,  Cohen 
added,  “Frankly,  we’re  mystified  that  they 
continue  to  pursue  this  matter.” 


The  comic  that’s 

a  cut  above 

“The  offbeat  humor  of  A^inst  the 
Grain  has  tickled  our  readership  and 
brought  many  positive  letters.  We  II 
be  a  customer  for  a  long  time." 

— Roy  S.  Trahan  II,  Publislier. 
Cheboygan  Daily  Tribune 

“You  have  a  winner  here!” 

— Nancy  Tew,  Los  Angeles  Times 

‘Against  the  Grain  hits  home  with 
readers  in  northeastern  Wisconsin.' 

— Jeff  Ash,  Feature  Editor, 

Green  Say  Press-Gazette 

“The  samples  put  our  newsroom  in 
stitches  and  now  our  readers 
can  have  hearty  laughs,  too." 

— Susan  Jessup  Svihlik,  Executive  Editor, 
Tribune  Cbronicie  (Warren,  OH) 

“Against  the  Grain  is  my  kind  of  car¬ 
toon,  warm  and  wonderful  dry  humor* 

— Steve  Schowengerdt,  Editor. 
Environmental  News  Network, 
www.enn.com 

Join  the  Boston  Herald.  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Denver  Post, 
Seattle  Times,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  and  the  other  cut- 
ting-edge  newspapers  that  are 
going  Against  the  Grain!  Call 
our  sales  department  today  at 

1-d00-ftdft-4637.x754ft5. 
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Judge’s  Decision 
Favors  Syndicate 


A  CONNECTICUT  JUDGE  has 
granted  Tribune  Media 
Services’  motion  for  summar>' 
judgment  in  a  controversial 
case  involving  the  syndicate’s  “Latest 
Line”  feature. 

At  the  same  time,  the  judge  denied 
the  summary  judgment  motion  of  a  pair 
of  other  defendants,  Susan  and  Jolene 
McCarthy  of  Latest  Line  Inc.  They  are 
the  widow  and  daughter,  respectively,  of 
James  McCarthy,  who  did  the  daily 
“Latest  Line”  feature  until  his  death  in 
1981. 

George  Kregos,  who  supplied  sports- 
odds  information  for  “Latest  Line” 
between  1982  and  1992,  filed  the  suit 
four  years  ago  in  U.S.  District  Court  in 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  He  contended  that 
TMS  pressured  the  McCarthy's  to  lire 
him. 

TMS  said  it  learned  in  1S>91  that 
Kregos  was  also  contributing  to 
Columbia  Features’ “Today’s  Line”  col¬ 
umn,  and  subsequently  told  the 
McCarthys  that  “Latest  Line”  needed  to 
be  an  exclusive  product  (E&P,  Feb.  18, 
1995,  p.  44). 

But  Kregos  said  at  least  two  TMS 
executives  knew  since  1982  that  he  was 
involved  with  both  columns,  and  that 
one  of  these  executives  helped  create 
the  double-duty  situation.  Kregos  added 
that  the  person  named  to  succeed  him 
on  “Latest  Line,”  Benjamin  Lee  Eckstein, 
is  also  involved  with  another  sports- 
odds  feature  —  Universal  Press 
Syndicate’s  “America’s  Line”  (E&P,  Feb. 
11, 1995,  p.  32). 

Adele  Patterson,  a  Bridgeport  attorney 
representing  TMS,  told  E&P  tliat  Judge 
Warren  ^inton’s  ruling  “holds  that 
there  are  no  genuine  issues  of  material 
fact  to  go  to  trial  in  the  case  by  Mr. 
Kregos  against  Tribune  Media  Services 
so  that  my  client  is  entitled  to  judgment 
in  its  favor ....  SpecificaUy,  the  judge 
found  no  evidence  to  support  Mr. 
Kregos’  claim  that  Tribune  Media 
Services  acted  with  any  improper 
motive  or  purpose  in  its  dealings  with 
him.” 

Kregos,  when  asked  for  his  reaction 
to  the  summary  judgment  ruling,  said,  “I 
haven’t  finished  reviewing  the  decision 
yet.” 


His  attorney,  Marie  Stone  of  Stamford, 
Conn.,  said  he  didn’t  want  to  comment 
on  an  ongoing  case. 
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Humor  columnist 
Bombeck  is  dead 


Erma  bombeck  died  on  April  22 
—  19  days  after  kidney  transplant 
surgery  at  a  San  Francisco  hospital. 

The  69-year-old  humor  writer,  whose 
column  ran  in  about  700  newspapers, 
had  been  undergoing  dialysis  at  her 
Arizona  home  for  some  time. 

Bombeck  (profiled  in  E&P,  Feb.  13, 
1988,  p.  48)  was  with  Universal  Press 
Syndicate  at  the  time  of  her  death.  Prior 
to  that,  her  column  was  distributed  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate,  what  is 
now  North  America  Syndicate,  and  the 
old  Newsday  Syndicate. 

The  Dayton,  Ohio,  native  —  who  was 
also  a  bestselling  author  —  entered  syn¬ 
dication  in  1965. 

Universal  president  John  McMeel 
called  Bombeck  a  “treasured  friend  and 
colleague,”  and 
added,  “She  was 
not  only  a  won¬ 
derful  writer,  she 
also  had  a  person¬ 
ality  bursting  with 
vitality  and  wit.  It 
was  an  unbeatable 
combination.” 

A  tribute  story 
on  Bombeck  will 
appear  in  next 
week’s  E&P. 


Not  with  cartoons 
from 

The  5th  Wave* 

By  Rich  Tennant 

The  sharpest  pen  in  the  computer 
indu.stry.  Rich  Tennant  brings  humor 
to  hi-tech  with  his  weekly  panel. 

The  5th  Wave. 

In  this  series.  Rich  looks  at  the  human 
side  of  technology  and  wires  us  into  a 
world  of  vibrating  pagers  with  chatter¬ 
ing  teeth.  Chia-Pet  PCs.  and  The 
Swiss  Army  Mouse. 
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Erma  Bombeck 


Reverend  speaks 

Billy  graham,  the  reverend  who 
also  does  the  “My  Answer”  column 
for  Tribune  Media  Services,  spoke  during 
an  April  14  TV  program  that  aired  in 
more  than  200  countries. 
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Tweet? 


For  Weekly  syndication: 
Fax:508-546-7747 
Phone:508-546-2448 
E-mail:the5wave@tiac.net 


For  Mother’s  Day 

A  PACKAGE  OF  seven  Mother’s  Day 
pieces,  with  art,  is  being  offered  by 
the  New  York  Ttmes  Syndicate’s  “Just  in 
Time”  service. 
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Continued  from  page  53 

on  the  ground  as  small  as  1  meter  in 
diameter  can  be  seen  clearly),  Brender 
said  that  “within  a  year,  there  will  be.” 

“If,  right  now,  China  is  moving  forces 
toward  Taiwan  —  it’s  about  to  do  a  large- 
scale  military  exercise  —  we  would  like 
to  be  able  to  see  it.  We  can’t  now,”  he 
explained.  “With  1-meter  resolution,  we 
could  observe  from  an  orbiting  camera 
the  extent  of  China’s  military  move¬ 
ments,  especially  at  airfields. 

“That  would  have  news  value,”  he  said. 

Brender  agreed  that,  “WTien  there  is  a 
direct,  immediate  threat  to  national  secu¬ 
rity,  the  government  should  be  able  to 
restrict  coverage  of  a  particular  area  for  a 
certain  period  of  time. 

“But  the  standards  by  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  decides  when  to  restrict  should 
be  very  high,”  he  added,  “so  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  not  able  to  issue  shutter  con¬ 
trol  orders  merely  based  on  political 
whims,  political  senses  and  frivolous  con¬ 
cerns.” 

Although  television  news  seems  to  be 
making  the  most  frequent  use  of  this 
technology,  anyone  who  thinks  such 
imagery  is  only  for  the  broadcast  media  is 
mistaken. 

In  fact,  it  was  its  use  of  aerial  (though 
not  satellite)  imagery  following  Hurri¬ 
cane  Andrew  that  helped  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald  take  home  a  1993  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
Public  Service  April  17,  p.  9).  I  the  newspaper  used  the  images  to  iUus- 

More  recently,  the  Boston  Globe  used  i  trate  an  18-page  special  section  on  the 
satellite  imagery  on  its  front  page  to  illus-  I  hurricane, 
trate  articles  about  the  Ron  Brown  plane 
crash. 

Stephen  Doig,  associate  editor/research 
at  the  Miami  Herald,  explained  that  by 
combining  aerial  data  with  inspection 
records  and  other  information,  the  news¬ 
paper  was  able  to  determine  that,  in 
many  cases,  newer  houses  suffered  more 
damage  in  the  hurricane  than  older  ones. 

In  searching  for  the  source  of  what 
appeared  to  be  a  paradoxical  conclusion, 
the  Herald  team  found  that  lax  building 
codes  were  at  the  heart  of  the  trouble. 

The  Herald  team  combined  post¬ 
storm  inspection  data  with  existing  infor¬ 
mation,  such  as  the  property-tax  roll,  and 
began  putting  the  patterns  and  variables 
together. 

“1  thought  the  strongest  pattern  was 
the  age  of  the  house,”  Doig  said,  “and, 
counterintuitively,  it  wasn’t  like  older 
houses  did  worse.  Older  houses,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  tended  to  do  well.” 

With  that  information  in  hand,  the 
Herald  team  acquired  aerial  imagery  of 
the  storm-damaged  areas. 

“I  would  have  loved  to  have  had  satel- 


The  U.S.  government's  CORONA  satellite  program  collected  images  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union  from  1960  until  1972.  This  image,  of  the  Severodvinsk  Shipyard,  where  diesel  and 
nuclear  submarines  were  built  (left),  is  part  of  the  hundreds  of  images  declassified  by  a 
1995  executive  order. 


Doig  said  he  would  use  aerial,  or  satel¬ 
lite,  imagery  again  “as  appropriate”  and 
cited  additional  story  applications  such 
as  tracking  the  path  of  a  tornado  or  other 
storm;  looking  at  wetland  loss  and  other 
environmental  situations;  using  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  downtown  Havana  —  “particu¬ 
larly  because  flying  over  it  is  no  longer  as 
nearly  a  good  idea  as  it  seemed  to  be 
before”  —  and  counting  and  tracking  the 
rafters  who  leave  Cuba  for  Florida. 

“I  think  there  are  lots  of  possibilities,” 
Doig  said. 


Quarterly  SEJoumal 
written  by  journalists 
for  journalists 

Online  services  including 
the  SEJ  listserv  and  web  page 

Regional  conferences 
and  events  confronting 
issues  sfjeciai  to  each  region 
and  tifjs  on  covering  the 
environment  beat 

Networking  and  support 
through  contact  with 
environmental  journalists 
from  the  U.S.  and  abroad 

Annual  directory  containing 
indices  including  location, 
member  specialties,  email 
addresses,  and  more 

Sixth  National  Conference, 
taking  place  in  St.  Louis 
on  October  17-20, 19%. 

For  membership  information,  please  contact  the  SEJ  office. 


ociety  of 

nvironmental 

ournalists 


P.O.  Box  27280 
Philadelphia,  PA  19118 


Ph:  (215)  247-9710 
Fx:  (215)  247-9712 
E:  8ejoffice@aol.com 
Web:  http://www.8ej.org 
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James  J.  Frelk,  vice  president/govem- 
ment  relations  for  Earth  Watch  Inc.  of 
Longmont,  Colo.,  told  those  at  an  Ameri¬ 
can  University  symposium  that  his  com¬ 
pany  plans  to  launch  a  satellite  later  this 
summer  with  3-meter  capability,  and  a 
year  later  to  launch  a  satellite  capable  of 
1-meter  imagery. 

Space  Imaging  Inc.  of  Thornton,  Colo., 
currently  in  the  business  of  aerial  pho¬ 
tography,  also  is  planning  to  launch  a 
satellite  next  year  that  will  offer  1-meter 
resolution. 

John  Neer,  Space  Imaging’s  president 
and  chief  operating  officer,  explained 
that  with  the  new  satellite,  images  from 
such  current  events  as  the  unrest  in 
Liberia  and  the  crash  site  of  the  com¬ 
merce  secretary’s  plane  can  be  available 
to  the  news  media  within  24  hours. 

“For  emerging  current  events,  the 
availability  of  timely  data,  accurate  infor¬ 
mation,  and  this  high-resolution  content 
data  is  really  what  the  media  will  princi¬ 
pally  benefit  from,”  Neer  told  E&P. 

While  the  satellite  will  pass  the  same 
place  at  the  same  time  each  day,  Neer 
explained  that  the  company  can  retask 
the  satellite  to  cover  a  particular  area. 

“Every  hour-and-a-half,  we  can  send  it 
new  instructions  to  take  a  set  of  pictures 
anywhere  in  the  world,”  he  said. 

But  as  much  promise  as  the  new 
imagery  holds  for  the  future,  Neer  also 
cautioned  against  potential  misuse  from 
intentional  image  manipulation  and  from 
interpretations  of  the  images  that  simply 
are  wrong. 

“Interpretation  [of  imagery]  is  not 
fully  dependent  on  our  data  alone,”  he 
said.  “It  is  a  caution  the  industry  has  to 
take  to  heart ....  There  is  collateral 
information  that  has  to  be  merged  with 
our  information  to  follow  a  solid  conclu¬ 
sion  before  it  gets  printed.” 

Neer  pointed  to  a  “collective  learning 
problem”  and  stressed  that  “training  in 
the  use  of  this  data  and  information 
source  is  something  that  the  media  need 
to  develop  within  the  industry.” 

“Photojoumalists  need  to  be  digital 
photojoumalists,”  he  added.  “The  educa¬ 
tion  program  must  be  upgraded  to  han¬ 
dle  this  type  of  imagery  data.” 

As  to  the  licensing  proposals,  Neer 
said  his  company’s  policy  is  still  emerg¬ 
ing,  but  noted  that  it  focuses  more  on 
national  security  issues  with  respect  to 
economic  competitiveness,  as  opposed 
to  the  First  and  Fourth  Amendment 
issues  raised  by  tbe  media. 

“Just  as  communications  satellites  rev¬ 
olutionized  the  world,  so  will  these  com¬ 
mercial  [imagery]  satellites,”  Neer  added. 

“The  world  that  talks  together  should 
see  together.  It’s  an  exciting  new  time. 


The  regulations  currently 
give  a  certain  degwe  of 
“shutter  control”  to  the 
secretary  of  commerce,  in 
consultation  with  the 
secretaries  of  defense  and 
state,  if  they  believe 
distributing  data  from  a 
certain  area  might 
compromise  national 
security  or  foreign 
policy  interests 

“Getting  ready  for  it  is  the  responsible 
act.  Getting  employees  knowledgeable  in 
how  to  use  and  manipulate  [the  data]  is 
the  responsible  first  act,”  Neer  said. 

“We  need  more  people  like  Mark 
[Blender]  who  understand  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  this  technology,  and  are  not  just 
advocating  it  for  their  own  company  but 
put  it  in  the  context  of  the  big  picture  — 
literally.” 

At  American  University  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  journalism  professor  Christopher 
Simpson  is  directing  the  two-year  Project 
on  Satellite  Imagery  and  the  News 
Media. 

To  date,  the  project  has  produced  two 
publications.  Journalists’  Guide  to 
Remote  Sensing  Resources  on  the  Inter¬ 
net  and  Remote  Sensing: A  Legal  Primer 
and  Resource  Book,  and  next  year  plans 
to  publish  a  directory  of  experts  in  the 
field  who  are  available  for  media  inter¬ 
views  and  consultations. 

Using  the  increase  in  the  use  and 
understanding  of  satellite  weather  data 
as  an  example,  Simpson  noted  that  “the 
process  of  interpreting,  or  making  sense, 
of  the  information  is  getting  easier  and 
easier. 

“What  the  imagery  providers  are 
pointing  to  —  and  they  are  right  in  this 
—  and  media  experts  point  out,  is  that 
the  initial  interpretation  is,  in  some 
sense,  the  most  difficult,”  Simpson 
explained.  “Once  a  reputable  expert 
makes  sense  of  the  scene,  it’s  pretty 
straightforward  for  a  layperson  to  under¬ 
stand  what  the  expert  has  to  say.” 

An  infamous  example  of  a  misreading 
frequently  cited  occurred  during  the 
Chernobyl  disaster. 

“Images  from  space  using  infrared 
display  vegetation  as  red  and  other 
terrain  as  green,”  Simpson  explained, 
“one  of  the  major  networks,  which 
knew  next  to  nothing  about  image  inter¬ 
pretation,  saw  the  red  and  said  all  the 


fields  were  on  fire. 

“That  was  simply  wrong  and  it  was 
obviously  embarrassing  for  them,”  he 
said,  adding,  “They  are  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  now.” 

[Another  telling  of  the  story,  by  retired 
CIA  photo  intelligence  specialist  Dino 
Brugioni,  has  a  major  network  reporting 
that  two  reactors  at  Chernobyl  melted 
down,  because  the  satellite  imagery 
showed  two  hot  spots.The  problem  was, 
one  spot  was  in  the  middle  of  town, 
where  there  was  no  reactor] 

To  stop  these  mistakes,  Simpson  said 
news  oudets  “need  people  on  staff  who 
have  at  least  a  basic  education  in  this,  just 
as  they  need  people  with  a  basic  educa¬ 
tion  in  computer  networks.” 

Simpson  also  suggested  making  color 
adjustments  —  not  changing  the  piaute, 
only  the  color  —  so  the  image  is  more 
understandable  to  the  audience.  Such  a 
process  can  be  done  on  a  desktop  com¬ 
puter. 

“What’s  going  on  here  is  that  we’re 
moving  into  an  era  of  transparency,” 
Simpson  said. 

“The  United  States  Security  polic>’  has 
a  choice:  on  one  hand,  it  can  accept  that 
this  is  the  reality  we  are  facing  and  deal 
with  that ...  or,  it  can  pretend  that  it  is 
not  happening,  or  that  it  will  go  away,  by 
enacting  regulations  at  the  Commerce 
Department. 

“The  genie  is  already  well  out  of  the 
bottle,”  he  said.  “The  typ)es  of  materials 
that  are  cause  for  concern  are  alread>' 
available  routinely  at  the  speed  of  light. 
That  will  not  change,  regardless  of  what 
the  U.S.  government  does.” 

Simpson  called  satellite  imagery  “a 
very  important  issue  for  the  news  media, 
both  because  it  is  a  powerful  tool  and  for 
its  precedent-setting  characteristics. 

“The  government  is  attempting  to  say 
that  any  technology  that  steps  beyond 
the  bounds  of  what  we’re  used  to  is  not 
really’  protected  by  the  First  Amendment. 
The  excuse  in  this  scenario  is  national 
security,”  he  said,  adding  that  similar  con¬ 
cerns  were  raised  about  photography, 
radio  and  telegraphy  in  their  infancies. 

“The  battle  is  upon  us.  It  is  now,”  Simp¬ 
son  said.  “News  organizations  need  to 
understand  that  decisions  are  being 
made  now  that  will  have  a  great  impact 
on  them  for  the  coming  decade  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  high-resolution  photography 
and  image  gathering  of  many  sorts.” 

In  addition  to  commenting  on  the  rule 
making  and  participating  as  friends  of 
the  court  when  appropriate,  Simpson 
suggested  that  news  media  also  start 
training  staffers  in  this  field. 

At  a  number  of  newspapers  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations,  “there  are  producers. 
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reporters,  graphics  specialists,  who  have 
solid  knowledge  in  how  these  systems 
woik  and  how  they  can  be  put  to  use 
more  effectively.” 

The  senior  executives  at  news  outlets 
“need  to  understand  this  is  a  powerful 
new  tool.” 

“The  main  thing  that  stands  in  the  way 
of  making  effective  use  of  it  is  our 
graphic  illiteracy,  or  technical  reserva¬ 
tion. 

That  is  getting  in  the  way  right  now  of 
effective  use  of  these  tools,”  Simpson 
commented. 

“The  truth  is,”  he  said,  “the  editorial 
side  of  newspapers  was  much  slower  to 
adapt  computer  technology  than  the 
business  side  of  those  very  same  busi¬ 
nesses,  and  much  slower  to  adopt  it  than 
most  companies  in  the  United  States. 

“That’s  history.  The  question  is,  are  we 
going  to  do  this  again?”  he  asked. 

Declassification 
project  is 
nearly  complete 

IN  FEBRUARY  1995,  President  Clinton 
signed  an  executive  order  that  declas¬ 
sified  hundreds  of  thousands  of  images 
from  the  government’s  early  spy  satellite 
programs. 

The  more  than  800,000  images  from 
the  CORONA,  ARGON  and  LANYARD 
programs,  which  operated  from  I960  to 
1972,  were  to  be  transferred  from  the 
intelligence  community  to  the  National 
Archives  over  an  18-month  period  (E&P, 
March  4, 1995,  p.  20). 

The  project  is  nearly  completed. 
Images  will  be  available  for  viewing  at 
the  National  .\rchives  facility  in  College 
Park,  Md.,  or  via  the  Internet  through  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey’s  EROS  Data  Cen¬ 
ter  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.,  at  http://edcww 
w.cr.usgs.gov/dclass/dclass.html  or  at 
http://edcwww.cr.usgs.gov/  dclass/may- 
order/html. 

Examples  of  the  declassified  imagery 
also  can  be  found  through  the  CIA’s 
home  page  at  http:www.odci.govcia.The 
original  negatives  will  be  kept  in  cold 
storage. 


Family 

Continued  from  page  21 

has  amassed  the  13th  largest  U.S.  chain, 
agreed  with  the  Whichard  family’s  assess¬ 
ment,  saying:  “If  you  have  a  lot  of  news¬ 
papers  to  play  with,  you  have  more 
money  to  delve  into  futuristic  ventures.” 
Lee  Dirks  remembers  a  report  he  did 


in  1970,  when  800  independent  newspa¬ 
pers  plied  their  trade. 

A  newspaper  broker  since  1980,  he 
said  the  future  of  family  ownership  “all 
depends  on  families.  Some  will  be  in  the 
industry  for  many  years.  But  for  genera¬ 
tional  reasons,  and  other  reasons,  some 
will  find  the  time  has  come  to  sell.” 

While  Ghiglione  reported  in  the  ’80s 
that  at  then-current  rates,  independent 
newspapers  would  be  extinct  by  the 
year  2000,  Dirks,  for  one,  doesn’t  foresee 
such  a  day. 

Still,  as  chains  slowly  consume  family- 
owned  papers,  some  independent  com¬ 
panies  are  starting  up  —  as  in  South- 
bridge,  Mass.,  and  several  other  cases  in 
the  last  few  years. 

As  to  the  lingering  question  of 
whether  the  newspaper  business  is  bet¬ 
ter  or  worse  from  the  inexorable  consol¬ 
idation  under  group  ownership,  Daniels 
says:  “1  don’t  know  that  it’s  better,  but  1 
can’t  say  it’s  worse,  either.” 


Screenager 

Continued  from  page  84 

“For  each  adult  who  no  longer  reads 
the  paper,  there  are  often  children  who 
will  no  longer  look  over  their  parents’ 
shoulders  and  keep  up  with  the  comics 
or  sports  scores,”  Criner  said.  “In  other 
words,  when  a  newspaper  loses  a  cur¬ 
rent  reader,  it  often  loses  future  ones, 
too.” 

She  went  on  to  say  there  are  few  com¬ 
pelling  vehicles  in  which  to  lure  the 
teenage  audience  into  reading  the  paper, 
except  the  Internet. 

“Kids  love  the  Internet;  it’s  hot,”  she 
said.  “Research  suggests  kids  love  their 
computers  more  than  they  love  their 
TVs.  So  online  services  may  be  newspa¬ 
pers’  best  bet  for  introducing  themselves 
to  young  prospects.” 

The  second  double  whammy,  she  said, 
is  that  other  parts  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  industry  are  working  “like  crazy”  to 
win  kids.  They  are  well-financed,  well- 
developed  and  are  doing  impressive 
research. 

“Our  suggestion  to  newspapers  is  you 
have  a  problem  to  solve  and  you  also 
have  a  potentially  powerful  tool  to  do  it 
with,”  she  said.  “But  right  now,  your  com¬ 
petitors  are  using  that  tool  more  effec¬ 
tively  ....  The  party  is  well  under  way,  if 
you  are  coming,  better  plan  to  show  up 
soon.” 

Criner  used  statistics  to  show  the 
teenage  market  is  a  big  one.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  both  America  Online  and  Com¬ 
puServe  have  families  with  kids  18  and 
younger,  comprising  about  45%  of  their 


subscribers,  with  Prodigy  at  about  60%. 

Usage  of  commercial  online  services 
by  teens  is  estimated  to  be  13.6  million 
by  the  year  2000,  a  huge  number  com¬ 
pared  to  the  six  percent  online  in  this 
age  group  in  1994. 

Criner  also  noted  there  are  three 
trends  currently  characterizing  the  teen 
market: 

•  Online  companies  are  trying  to  posi¬ 
tion  themselves  as  safe  havens  for  the 
“wild,  woolly  and  sometimes  porno¬ 
graphic  excesses  of  the  Internet  with 
parental  controls  and  family  features.” 

•  Cable  programs  such  as  Nickelodeon 
and  Disney  have  a  significant  online  pres¬ 
ence  aimed  at  kids. 

•  The  nation’s  largest  communications 
companies  are  invading  the  pool  and 
almost  all  are  offering  an  online  compo¬ 
nent  with  their  programming. 

“What  can  newspapers  do  about  this?” 
she  said.  “They  should  respond  vigorously 
and  there  are  plenty  of  strategies  newspa¬ 
pers  can  use  to  involve  their  peers  and 
non-newspapers,  alike.” 

For  starters,  she  suggested,  newspa¬ 
pers  need  to  work  collectively  to  track 
the  efforts  of  other  media  in  the  local 
markets  and  nationally  to  determine  how 
best  to  develop  an  appropriate  level  of 
enactment  to  remain  competitive. 

“Take  advantage  of  the  Web.The  Inter¬ 
net  offers  an  unexpected  but  terrific 
opportunity  for  small-  or  medium-size 
newspapers  who  want  a  Web  presence,” 
she  said.  “Web  sites  are  cheaper  to  run 
than  online  services,  but  newspapers 
have  to  be  in  it  for  the  long  haul.” 

She  cautioned  that  newspapers  can¬ 
not  expect  to  make  a  profit  tomorrow 
and  need  to  think  multimedia  because 
there’s  more  to  online  than  Web  sites. 

“If  all  these  recommendations  and  sug¬ 
gestions  seem  to  overwhelm  your  paper 
...”  she  said,  “start  small,  launch  a  sim¬ 
ple  audiotex  service  because  everyone 
has  access  to  a  phone,  and  a  hot  line  can 
be  the  most  popular  and  profitable  ser¬ 
vice  in  your  market,”  she  said.  “The  mes¬ 
sage  is  simple;  young  consumers  are 
moving  online.  Newspapers  have  a 
choice.  They  can  go  with  them  or  watch 
them  go. 


SPJ  leaders  to 
attend  retreat 

F'  IFTY  LOCAL  SOCIETY  of  Professional 
Journalists  chapter  leaders  will  attend 
j  the  Scripps  Leadership  Retreat  June  21- 
:  23  in  Greencastle,  Ind.,  home  of  the  SPJ, 
i  thanks  to  a  grant  from  the  sons  of  former 
:  SPJ  president  E.W  “Ted”  Scripps. 
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Campus 

Continued  from  page  47 

Jo-Anne  Huff  Albers,  chairwoman  of  the 
Journalism  Department,  “kept  pestering 
me,  but  1  didn’t  have  time,”  Powell  said, 
adding  with  a  laugh,  “Maybe  I’ll  get  an 
honorary  degree  when  I’m  90.” 

The  best  way  to  spot  a  Western  grad, 
according  to  one  inside  joke,  is  to  look 
for  a  portfolio  heavy  on  photos  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.That  is  due,  in  part,  to  sporadic 
KKK  gatherings  in  Kentucky  and  Pulaski, 
Tenn.,  a  two-and-a-half  hour  ride  from 
the  Bowling  Green  campus. 

“1  got  kicked  in  the  head  by  a  skinhead 
at  one  those  rallies,”  recalled  Loomis  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times.  “Every  time  you 
see  a  bunch  of  KKK  people  getting 
together,  you’ll  find  Western  students 
there  to  shoot  them.” 


just  photographers. 

Calling  photographers  the  “stepchil¬ 
dren”  of  journalism,  Scott  said,  “We 
want  our  people  to  become  the  news 
managers  and  executives,  so  that  photos 
will  become  more  important  in  the 
newsroom.” 

Tom  Hardin,  director  of  photography 
at  the  Detroit  News,  says  all  three  schools 
offer  distinguished  programs  and  he 
hires  graduates  from  all  of  them. 

But  he  adds  special  kudos  for  Western 
grads:  “They  are  well  prepared  in  photo¬ 


journalism  ethics  and  know  how  to  work 
in  team  situations.  They’re  very  well 
schooled.” 

Some  of  that  schooling  takes  place  in 
rural  parts  of  Kentucky  or  Tennessee 
when  W'estern  puts  on  its  annual 
Mountain  Woikshop. 

“We  teach  them  how  to  think,”  said 
Peggy  Peattie,  a  photojoumalist  with  the 
State,  Columbia,  S.C.  “They  learn  how  to 
question  people,  with  a  camera.  We  tell 
them  that  everyone  has  a  story  to  tell. 
And  we  teach  them  to  listen.” 


SCHOOL  VIEWS 

The  University  of  Missouri  and  Ohio 
University’s  School  of  Visual 
Communication  have  long  been  the 
overall  leaders  in  academic  photojour¬ 
nalism,  but  Western  has  surpassed  them 
in  training  undergraduate  photogra¬ 
phers. 

“We  have  40  undergraduate  photo¬ 
journalism  majors  and  40  in  our  gradu¬ 
ate  progiam,”  said  Bill  Kuykendall,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  photo  sequence  at  Missouri. 
He  said  Western  students  have  an  advan¬ 
tage  because  they  are  allowed  to  take 
photojournalism  courses  as  freshmen, 
while  UM  students  have  to  wait  until 
junior  year. 

Still,  he  said, 

Western  has  “a 

terrific  program  |  g 

with  the  limited  |  ■ 

resources  they 
have 

They  have  great 

Chuck  Scott, 
who  ran  the  Ohio 
program  from 
1978  to  1995,  said 
seeks 

to  train  news  exec- 
utives  rather  than 


These  two  photos 
by  Western 
Kentucky  University 
student  Patrick 
Witty  won  first 
place  and  second 
place,  respectively, 
in  the  1995  College 
Photographer  of  the 
Year  competition. 
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Columnist 
testifies  at 
civil  trial 

Blustery  TABLOID  columnist 
Jimmy  Breslin  was  called  as  a 
defense  witness  last  week  in  the  $50 
million  civil  trial  of  New  York  City  sub¬ 
way  gunman  Bernhard  Goetz. 

Breslin  testified  about  his  hospital- 
bedside  interview  with  one  of  Goetz’s 
victims,  Darrell  Cabey,  several  years  ago. 
Breslin  recalled  that  Cabey  told  him 
Goetz  was  targeted  on  the  subway 
because  he  looked  like  “easy  bait.” 

Cabey  claims  he  is  unable  to  care  for 
himself  and  is  suing  Goetz  for  $50  mil¬ 
lion. 

During  his  appearance  on  the  stand, 
Breslin,  clutching  his  crumpled  subpoe¬ 
na  in  his  hand,  declared  that  he  was 
“here  for  no  side”  and  that  he  likes  “to 
keep  in  the  middle  and  be  disliked  by 
both  sides.”  He  also  managed  to  repeat¬ 
edly  promote  his  upcoming  book. 

Breslin  bristled  when  Ron  Kuby, 
Cabey  s  lawyer,  suggested  that  Cabey 
was  telling  Breslin  what  he  thought  he 
wanted  to  hear. 

“I  won’t  back  off  on  what  1  saw  that 
day,”  Breslin  shot  back.  “To  say  he  was 
saying  something  to  please  me  is 
absurd.” 

Breslin  testified  that  Cabey  seemed 
confused  about  where  he  got  on  the 
subway.  But  when  Kuby  asked  “Did  you 
write  in  your  column  that  he  seemed 
confused?”  Breslin  snapped:  “I  said  he 
was  confused  about  the  subway  stop. 
Now  you’re  trying  to  slip  in  a  quick  lit¬ 
tle  thing.  I’m  not  a  sucker,  guys.” 

The  case  made  headlines  the  world 
over  in  1985  when  Goetz  shot  five  men 
on  the  subway  after  they  asked  him  for 
$5.  Goetz  believed  the  men  were  going 
to  rob  him;  they  have  said  they  were 
simply  panhandling. 

In  1987,  a  jury  cleared  Goetz  of 
attempted  murder  charges.  —  AP 

Columbia  offers 
science  program 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  HAS  creat¬ 
ed  a  degree  program  for  journalists 
specializing  in  earth  and  enviromnental 
sciences. 

The  two-year  program,  which  begins 


this  fall,  offers  dual  degrees:  the  master 
of  arts  in  earth  and  environmental  sci¬ 
ences  plus  the  master  of  science  in 
journalism.  It  combines  study  at  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 

Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  Columbia’s  earth  sciences  research 
institute,  the  Lamont-Doherty  Earth 
Observatory. 

“Many  of  the  most  urgent  problems 
we  face  today  involve  interactions 
between  society  and  the  physical  envi¬ 
ronment  in  which  we  live,”  said  Kim  A. 
Kastens,  a  science  professor  and 
research  scientist  who  developed  the 
program  with  journalism  professor 
Kenneth  K.  Goldstein. 

Voters,  taxpayers,  legislators  and  busi¬ 
nesspeople  should  be  well-informed 
when  called  upon  to  make  decisions  on 
matters  as  diverse  as  burying  radioac¬ 
tive  waste  in  underground  caverns, 
strengthening  building  codes  to  resist 
earthquake  damage  and  limiting  fossil 
fuel  consumption  to  reduce  global 
warming,  she  went  on. 

Added  Goldstein:  “Science  journalists 
are  translators  between  those  with  the 
knowledge  and  those  with  the  need  to 
know.” 

Times  Mirror 
may  shed  some 
non-newspaper 
properties 

Times  mirror  CO.  has  indicated  it 
might  eliminate  some  of  its  non¬ 
newspaper  properties. 

The  company  announced  a  plan  to 
explore  “strategic  alternatives”  for  its 
Higher  Education  Group  (HEG)  and 
CRC  Press,  both  in  the  educational  and 
information  fields. 

HEG  consists  of  business  and  eco¬ 
nomics  publisher  Richard  D.  Irwin  and 
IPRO,  its  business  professional  publish¬ 
ing  unit;  life  and  physical  science  pub¬ 
lisher,  William  C.  Brown;  social  science 
and  humanities  publisher.  Brown  & 
Benchmark;  and  related  college  publish¬ 
ing  activities  in  other  Times  Mirror  pro¬ 
fessional  publishing  companies. 

CRC  Press  publishes  scientific  and 
technical  information. 

“The  reason  for  this  plan  is  our  con¬ 
viction  that  we  must  concentrate  on 
resources  in  those  businesses,  which 


can  be  maricet  leaders,”  said  Times 
Mirror  chairman,  president  and  CEO 
Mark  H.Willes.“In  today’s  global  market¬ 
place,  tliat  means  being  number  one  or 
two.” 

Willes  noted  that  the  chain  now 
tanks  fifth  in  college  publishing,  adding: 
“Unfortunately,  despite  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  our  college  publishing 
operations,  industry  trends  in  higher 
education  —  including  slower  growth, 
technical  change  and  accelerating  con¬ 
solidation  —  have  led  us  to  conclude 
that  we  do  not  have  a  clear  path  to  mar¬ 
ket  leadership  in  the  foreseeable 
future.” 

Thus,  said  Willes,  the  company  will 
focus  its  resources  in  other  professional 
information  areas  where  it  already  leads. 

Other  publishers  in  Times  Mirror’s 
professional  information  segment 
include  Mosby  Year  Book  and  Matthew 
Bender  in  the  legal  field. 

Lawsuit  against 
Philly  newspaper 

A  WOMAN  WHOSE  underwear<lad 
children  were  portrayed  in  newspa¬ 
per  photographs  taken  during  a  drug 
raid  has  filed  a  federal  suit  against  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News. 

Sandi  Hagler  and  the  two  children  say 
the  Philadelphia  Police  Department  had 
no  authority  to  allow  two  reporters  and 
a  photographer  into  their  home  while 
executing  a  search  warrant  in  1994. 

The  lawsuit  was  filed  against 
reporters  Barbara  Laker  and  Edward 
Moran,  photographer  Alejandro  A. 
Alvarez,  Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc., 
which  publishes  the  Daily  News,  two 
police  officers  and  the  police  depart¬ 
ment.  It  seeks  more  than  $200,000  each 
from  Laker,  Moran  and  Alvarez,  more 
than  $300,000  from  PNI  and  more  than 
$500,000  from  the  police  officers. 

The  suit  also  demands  an  accounting 
of  all  money  reaped  from  the  sale  of 
newspapers  that  included  the  children’s 
photographs  and  seeks  compensatory 
and  punitive  damages,  attorney  fees  and 
other  costs. 

Police  raided  Hagler’s  home  June  6, 
1994,  accompanied  by  the  reporters  and 
photographer,  the  suit  said.  Photographs 
were  published  on  the  front  page  and  in 
other  sections  of  the  Daily  News  the 
next  day.  —  AP 
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Computer 

Continued  from  page  87 

COMMERCIAL  SERVICES 

The  growth  rate  in  membership  in 
services  such  as  America  Online  and 
CompuServe,  often  used  by  journalists 
to  locate  and  distribute  information,  has 
been  rapid  in  the  past  several  years  — 
well  into  the  millions  of  members.  In  the 
past  two  years,  as  competition  has  heat¬ 
ed  up  in  the  general  online  services 
industry,  the  leaders  have  become  more 
and  more  alike  in  offering  ties  to  the 
Internet  in  addition  to  their  usual  fea¬ 
tures. 

And  much  newer,  relatively  untested, 
services  such  as  Microsoft  Network  and 
AT&T’s  Interchange  are  trying  to  satisfy 
information  access  needs  as  w'ell  in 
1996.  Adoption  of  these  computerized 
information  sources  is  growing  at  a  rapid 
rate  in  newsrooms  around  the  nation, 
recent  research  studies  show. 

Selecting  the  right  product  for  a  news¬ 
room  may  not  be  an  easy  decision,  espe¬ 
cially  if  onl>'  one  can  be  used  in  the 
beginning.  There  may  be  corporate  fac¬ 
tors,  such  as  a  chain  or  group  involve¬ 
ment  with  one  company  or  another. 

Access  to  specific  information  may  be 
a  major  factor,  as  well.  Some  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  continue  to  offer  exclusive  “gate¬ 
way”  access  to  other  computer  sy'stems 
containing  certain  databases  that  appeal 
to  some  reporters,  news  researchers,  and 
their  editors. 

For  many  news  organizations  just 
beginning  to  work  with  CAR  resources 
such  as  online  tools,  two  of  the  biggest 
reasons  will  be  Internet  access  and  e- 
mail.  For  any  news  organization  today 
without  an  e-mail  address  of  some  kind, 
the  basic  montltl)'  access  price  of  a  ser¬ 
vice  such  as  AOL  or  CIS  is  worth  the 
expense. 

CosKonscious  newsrooms  can  gain 
World  Wide  Web  access,  other  Internet 
tools,  and  the  usual  package  of  informa¬ 
tion  services  through  the  commercial 
online  services.  Many  services  have  flat- 
rate  pricing  for  most  content  and,  for  the 
premium  databases,  per  use  fees. 

Because  these  online  providers  offer 
general  interest  content,  but  often  specif¬ 
ic  content  as  well,  some  reporters  and 
editors  find  them  helpful.  They  make  a 
superior  starting  pttint  for  a  newsroom 
with  limited  resources,  but  with  the  urge 
to  begin  online  computer  assisted  report¬ 
ing. 

For  Kathleen  Hansen,  a  University  of 
Minnesota  news  research  expert,  going 
online  means  breadth  and  depth  of  infor¬ 
mation  gathering  for  journalists. 

“The  major  benefit  [of  online  report¬ 


ing]  is  the  exponential  increase  in  the 
numbers,  variety,  and  quality  of  informa¬ 
tion  sources  [both  people  and  docu¬ 
ments]  that  inform  news  reports.  Having 
access  to  online  sources  of  information 
allows  librarians  and  reporters  to  put 
what  seem  like  isolated  events  into  con¬ 
text,  to  see  patterns  and  connections,  to 
understand  that  what  is  happening  may 
not  be  unique  to  that  community  or  that 
person  or  that  institution,”  she  stated. 

“Also,  it  allows  reporters  to  get  beyond 
the  ‘golden  Rolodex’  of  usual  suspects 
and  tired  old  sources  for  interviews, 
expertise,  analysis,  and  commentary  on 
the  day’s  events.  And  it  gives  the  news¬ 
room  access  to  primary  documents,  orig¬ 
inal  reports,  the  actual  langtiage  of  a  sf)e- 
cific  bill  or  declaration  or  treaty,  rather 
than  relying  on  some  source’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  spin.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  online  search¬ 
ing  is  faster  and  more  thorough  than  the 

There  is  no  doubt  that 
online  searching  is  faster 
and  more  thorough  than 
the  old-fashioned  methods 
of  an  earlier  era.  But 
there  is  some  research 
evidence  that  using 
online  services  may  take 
more  time  than  using  a 
printed  index,  especially 
for  inexperienced 
searchers 


old-fashioned  methods  of  an  earlier  era. 
But  there  is  some  research  evidence  that 
using  online  services  may  take  more  time 
than  using  a  printed  index,  especially  for 
inexperienced  searchers.  This  is  one  rea¬ 
son  some  news  organizations  do  not  per¬ 
mit  reporters  or  editors  to  search  costly 
services  without  training. 

“If  you  don’t  have  a  large,  well-staffed 
news  library  in  your  organization  and 
would  like  to  do  a  lot  of  your  own  media 
clip  searches  and  research,  these  online 
services  can  be  a  very'  powerful  tool,” 
Minneapolis  Star  Tribune  CAR  editor  Bill 
Loving  told  an  audience  at  the  1995 
S(x:iety  of  Professional  Journalists  con¬ 
vention  in  St.  Paul.  “You  can  do  it  yourself 
and  not  necessarily  wait  for  a  librarian.” 

Computer  industry  experts  readily 
acknowledge  it.  Online  services  and 
resources  are  two  of  the  most  dynamic 
portions  of  the  industry  in  the  middle  of 


the  decade,  halfway  into  the  second 
decade  of  the  personal  computing  revo¬ 
lution.  Combine  this  with  the  increasing 
use  of  online  tools  to  distribute  news  and 
information  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
importance  of  networked  computers 
and  users  in  the  future  for  the  news 
industry. 

“‘Information  everywhere,’  is  the 
catch  phrase  of  the  computer  age,  and 
online  services  and  the  Internet  continue 
to  be  the  most  exciting  parts  of  the  com¬ 
puter  world. Just  look  at  how  much  inter¬ 
est  there  now  is  in  using  the  Internet  and 
setting  up  Internet  pages  and  sites,” 
wrote  PC  Magazine  editor  in  chief 
Michael  Miller. 

The  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  reported  that  in  1S>95, 60  news¬ 
papers  would  be  offering  fuU  online 
newspaper  operations  to  the  public.  NAA 
forecast  an  additional  thirty  newspapers 
would  add  online  products  by  the  end  of 
1995.  NAA  also  stated  that  there  were 
about  thirty  newspapers  with  home 
pages  on  the  Internet’s  World  Wide  Web. 

Another  twenty-five  newspapers,  NAA 
said,  sold  its  electronic  archives  to  the 
public  in  CD-ROM  format.  As  many  more 
were  expected  to  offer  the  product  by 
the  end  of  1995. 

Those  numbers  have  proven  to  be 
conservative  and  must  now  be  adjusted 
upw'ard. 

FIRST  STEP 

On  the  information-gathering  side  of 
going  online,  newspapers  often  move  to 
online  services  as  a  first  step  into  CAR. 
This  requires  minimal  tools  and  some 
level  of  budget  for  online  expenses. 

An  ongoing  national  research  project 
focusing  on  the  development  and  use  of 
computer-assisted  reporting  has  been 
underway  at  the  school  of  com¬ 
munication  of  the  University  of  Miami  in 
Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  since  fall  1993. 

In  early  1994,  a  survey  of  514  cover 
letters,  questionnaires,  and  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelopes  was  mailed  to  the 
nation’s  largest  Sunday  and  daily  news¬ 
papers.  One  follow-up  mailing  was  sent. 
Circulation  of  minimum  20,000  on 
Sundays  was  used  as  the  cutoff  point.  In 
early  1995,  the  second  data  collection 
wave  began  with  a  mailing  to  510 
Sunday  and  daily  newspapers.  Two  fol¬ 
low-up  mailings  were  sent. 

In  1995,  a  total  of  287  responses  was 
received,  a  response  rate  of  56.3%.  In 
1994,  a  total  of  208  responses  was 
received,  a  response  rate  of  40.5%.  Since 
the  two  waves  of  this  study  involved  sur¬ 
veying  an  entire  population,  no  signifi¬ 
cant  statistics  were  computed.  Personal 
interviews  were  conducted  in  person  at 
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the  newspaper  involved,  by  telephone, 
or  by  electronic  mail  to  supplement  the 
surveys. 

In  1994,  reporters,  news  researchers, 
and  editors  at  about  57%  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States  used  some 
form  of  online  service  to  solve  informa¬ 
tional  pmblems.  But  that  level  of  use  was 
in  the  pixK'ess  of  changing. 

A  year  later,  1995  data  show  a  consid¬ 
erable  7%  gn)wth  to  64%  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  using  some  type  of  online  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  newsroom  —  ranging  from 
government  bulletin  board  systems  to 
commercial  services  to  the  Internet. 
Data  reported  in  Table  1  display  details 
of  the  growth  over  the  two  years. 

The  differences  in  ability  to  use  CAR 
may  not  be  any  more  dramatic  as  in  the 
use  of  online  services.  Distinctions  in 
large  and  small  newspaper  use  of  online 
services  are  quite  evident  when  basic 
use  is  analyzed  by  size.  Larger  dailies, 
which  are  far  more  resource-rich,  have 
almost  completely  moved  into  online 
tools  for  reporting.  More  than  90%  of  the 
newspapers  reported  using  online  tools 
in  1995,  overshadowing  the  40%  use 
level  of  smaller  dailies. 

Among  the  small  number  of  newspa¬ 
pers  still  not  using  online  services  in 
1995  that  offered  explanations  for  their 
status,  some  reported  they  were  “just 
starting”  (25%).  Others  noted  the  rather 
hollow  explanation  that  they  were  “not 
yet  online”  (23%).  Another  group  had  no 
equipment,  such  as  a  computer  with  a 
modem,  or  the  right  software  (23%)  to 
go  online.  Another  13%  said  it  was  a 
financial  issue. 

Surprisingly,  8%  stated  that  online 
reporting  tools  were  not  a  high  priority 
and  6%  stated  that  their  newsroom 
lacked  someone  with  expertise  to  use 
online  resources. 

If  a  news  organization  subscribed  to 
an  online  service,  chances  were  good 
that  it  was  widely  used.Thirty-three  per¬ 
cent  of  daily  newspapers  searched  one 
or  more  times  daily  in  1995.  The  figure 
was  27%  in  1994.  In  1995, 25%  of  dailies 
searched  once  a  week  or  more  often, 
but  not  daily.  Another  11%  searched 
once  a  month  or  more  often,  but  not 
weekly.  A  total  of  6%  searched  less  than 
monthly  and  24%  said  they  had  never 
used  online  services. 

There  are  several  additional  develop¬ 
ments  related  to  growth  in  use  in  1994 
and  1995.  First,  fewer  newspapers  are 
not  using  online  services  at  all  or  are  at 
least  reporting  the  fact.  But  most  impor¬ 
tantly,  those  newspapers  that  used 
online  services  infrequently  in  1994 
have  increased  their  use  in  1S>95.  Each  of 
the  use  categories  has  increased  from 


2%  to  10%,  with  use  on  a  weekly  or  more 
often  basis  increasing  the  most,  just 
under  10%. 

Larger  dailies,  logically,  with  more 
resources,  search  more  often.  While  54% 
of  larger  newspapers  searched  online 
daily,  only  8%  of  smaller  dailies  have  sim¬ 
ilar  research  habits.  Only  7%  of  larger 
newspapers  had  not  used  online  tools, 
while  44%  of  smaller  ones  had  never 
used  online  tools. 

The  Internet  is  growing  rapidly  as  the 
preferred  online  tool.  In  1994,  it  was 
rarely  cited,  but  in  the  1995  survey,  it  was 
used  in  one  form  or  another  by  45%  of 
the  responding  newspapers.  A  year 
before,  only  25%  reported  using  the 
Internet  in  any  form. 

But  the  fastest  growing  online  tool  in 
newsrooms  has  been  America  Online. 
This  service  was  used  by  17%  in  1994, 
but  more  than  doubled  in  proportion  of 
use  to  38%  in  1S>95,  a  gain  of  21%. 
Another  fast-growing  service  was 
DataTimes,  which  gained  12%  from  15% 

While  54%  of  larger 
newspapers  searched 
online  daily,  only  8%  of 
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of  newsrooms  in  1S>94  to  27%  in  1995. 
Other  services  gained  less  than  5%  or 
lost  proportion  of  usage.  Other  widely 
used  services  in  1995  included 
CompuServe  (39%),  various  government 
BBSs  (31%),  Lexis-Nexis  (28%),  local  gov¬ 
ernment  services  online  (27%), 
Dialog/Knowledge  Index  (22%),  Fed 
World  (20%),  and  PACER  (20%). 

The  services  that  lost  usage  the  most 
in  newsrooms  between  1994  and  1995 
were  government  BBSs,  Dow  Jones,  and 
Dialog.  One  likely  reason  for  the  drop  in 
use  of  BBSs,  of  course,  is  the  conversion 
of  many  to  World  Wide  Web  or  Gopher 
access  through  the  Internet. 

THE  INTERNET  AS  A  NEWSROOM  TOOL 

The  Internet  is  a  reporting  resource 
with  yet-unrealized  potential.  Most 
newsroom  users  are  only  beginning  to 
recognize  its  variety  of  tools,  range,  and 
capabilities.  With  or  without  the  popu¬ 
larized  World  Wide  Web,  the  Internet  is 


an  amazing  news  reporting  resource. 
Ask  any  news  librarian.  Ask  any  editor  or 
reporter  wbo  has  used  the  Internet  for 
finding  sources,  locating  background 
information  on  a  relatively  obscure  sub¬ 
ject,  or  for  getting  current  data  from  an 
institution  or  government  agency. 

But  this  is  the  way  most  journalists 
think  (jf  the  Internet  as  a  newsnwm 
tool.  Even  the  more  conventional  com¬ 
mercial  services  have  realized  the  need 
for  full  Internet  access  for  journalists 
and  have  been  moving  toward  that  goal. 
Use  of  e-mail,  list  servers,  the  World  Wide 
Web,  Gopher,  news  groups,  file  transfer 
protocol,  Telnet,  and  other  areas  of  the 
Internet  are  part  of  those  goals. 

“Without  a  direct  gateway  into  the 
Internet,  the  proprietary  services  are 
totally  dead,”  believes  Bill  Casey,  CAR 
supervisor  at  the  Washington  Post. 
“Without  it,  you  cannot  get  at  any  of  the 
links  and  nolxxly  wants  to  be  on  a  sepa¬ 
rate  system  anymore.  It’s  definitely 
changing.  I  am  not  an  online  person,  but 
I  am  more  than  willing  to  recognize  pet> 
pie  do  spend  tremendous  amounts  of 
time  on  them.” 

No  matter  how  it  is  accessed,  the 
Internet  has  two  primary  benefits  to 
journalists  that  can  move  them  toward 
success  in  computer-assisted  reporting: 
First,  the  Internet  permits  journalists  to 
gather  information  through  its  many 
information  retrieval  tools.  Second,  the 
Internet  also  will  allow  journalists  and 
their  news  organizations  to  go  one  step 
further  —  to  become  worldwide  elec¬ 
tronic  information  distributors  through 
the  same  computer  network  used  to 
gather  the  information. 

Whit  Andrews,  a  former  Internet  train¬ 
er  for  northwest  Indiana’s  Times  and  a 
Nebraska  freelance  environmental 
reporter,  said  his  former  newspaper  uses 
the  Internet  extensively. 

“We  have  relatively  little  online  use 
that  is  not  Internet-related.  I  will  note 
that  online  business  databases  have  been 
very  valuable  in  last-minute  background¬ 
ing  of  major  —  and  not  so  major  —  cor¬ 
porations.  Internet  research  has  added  a 
valuable  dimension  to  our  research  capa¬ 
bilities,”  Andrews  stated. 

“The  Internet  has  three  major  features 
that  make  it  attractive  for  journalism 
research:  information  may  be  kept  up-to- 
date,  to  the  minute  (although  that  is  not 
always  the  case);  there  is  capacity  for 
nearly  endless  information  depth;  and 
that  information  may  be  searched  rapidly 
using  key  words  and  even  full-text 
searches. 

“When  the  information  is  obtained  via 
the  Internet,  it  is  already  digitized.  That 
means  that  it  can  be  imported  fairty  easi- 
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ly  into  applications  as  simple  as  raw-text 
word  processors  and  as  complex  as 
spreadsheets  and  database  managers,  or 
even  image  manipulators  such  as 
Photoshop. 

How  do  journalists  get  the  most  out  of 
the  vast  resources  of  their  Internet 
access?  Data  from  open«ided  questions  in 
the  1S>94  and  1995  survey  questionnaires 
indicate  that  many  journalists  are  using 
the  Internet  for  these  general  purposes: 

•  Personal  and  group  communication 
through  e-mail. 

•  Instantaneous  ccwnmunication  thioi^ 
Internet  Relay  Chat  and  similar  services. 

•  Professional  communication  and  edu¬ 
cation  through  topic-oriented  list  servers. 

•  Specialization  and  beat  subject  mon¬ 
itoring  through  electronic  conferences. 

•  Research  for  stories  through  various 
search  resources  in  Gopher  and  the 
Worid  Wide  Web. 

•  Identification  of  potential  sources  for 
stories  through  e-mail,  electronic  confer¬ 
ences  such  as  list  servers,  Usenet 
Newsgroups,  and  expert  source-oriented 
services  on  the  Internet,  such  as  ProtNet. 

•  Locating  and  downloading  resources 
such  as  files  and  programs  through  File 
Transfer  Protocol  or  other  similar  ser¬ 
vices. 

•  Using  resources  of  remote  computer 
systems  through  Telnet  or  other  similar 
services. 

•  Access  to  government  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  institutional  resources. 

For  some  journalists,  certain  features 
of  the  Internet  serve  as  a  window  on  the 
rest  of  the  worid,  permitting  access  to 
places  hard  to  see  or  places  half  a  worid 
away.  Through  Usenet  Newsgroups,  elec¬ 
tronic  conferencing,  and  e-mail,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  journalists  can  get  the  pulse  of  the 
global  community,  their  city  or  region, 
their  neighborhoods,  of  other  journalists, 
and  even  their  own  newsrooms. 

“The  major  advantage  of  the  Internet 
is  getting  a  reporter  up  to  speed  in  a 
hurry  on  a  subject  he  or  she  knows  little 
about,”  said  Gannett  News  Service  and 
USA  Today  database  editor  Paul 
Overberg.  “It  opens  story  research 
beyond  big  print  —  major  newspapers 
and  magazines.  It  allows  finding  people 
knowledgeable  on  a  very  specific  subject 
in  a  hurry.” 

BULLETIN  BOARD  SYSTEMS 

Bulletin  board  systems  (BBSs)  are  one 
of  the  oldest  ways  computer  users  are 
linked  to  other  computers  to  use  online 
resources  in  gathering  information.  In 
the  early  1980s,  BBSs  were  commonly 
used  to  share  information  such  as  posted 
messages  in  public  areas,  to  transmit  pri¬ 
vate  messages,  and  to  provide  a  common 


site  for  other  electronic  information 
such  as  files  or  programs. 

Access  to  bulletin  board  systems  is 
changing.  Originally  designed  for  direct 
connection  with  a  dedicated  telephone 
number,  numerous  public  and  private 
BBSs  are  becoming  more  available 
through  Internet  access.  Most  common¬ 
ly,  government  and  some  commercial 
BBSs  are  now  part  of  the  Internet  as 
Worid  Wide  Web  resources  or  as  Gopher 
sources. 

“It’s  obvious  that  the  80,000  comput¬ 
er  bulletin  boards  around  the  country 
and  the  Worid  Wide  Web  will  someday 
merge  to  form  a  sort  of  mega-network 
offering  an  online  smorgasbord. You’ll  be 
able  to  access  the  Web  via  your  local  BBS 
and  access  the  BBS  via  the  Internet,”  PC 
Magazine  columnist  John  C.  Dvorak  pre¬ 
dicted  in  mid-1995.  “Eventually  it  will  be 
hard  to  tell  the  difference.The  BBS  com- 

‘We  are  mostly  concerned 
with  local  news” said 
managing  editor  Bill 
Buley.  "‘There  are  a  few 
local  BBSs  in  the  area, 
but  they  don’t  usually 
have  any  newsworthy 
material  on  them; 
mostly  nonsense.” 

munity  will  help  bring  paid  services  to 
the  Web,  which  collectively  has  been  giv¬ 
ing  information  away.  If  people  were  pay¬ 
ing  for  Web  access,  we’d  see  better  sites. 
As  it  now  exists,  most  Web  sites  are  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  advertisements  for  T-shirts, 
coffee,  and  magazine  subscriptions.” 

In  1996,  some  news  oi^anizations  still 
found  BBSs  to  be  the  answer  to  the  high 
cost  of  online  CAR.  However,  in 
Sandpoint,  Idaho,  where  the  small 
Bonner  County  Daily  Bee  is  published, 
BBSs  are  not  an  answer  because  editors 
feel  their  content  is  just  not  useful  to  the 
reporters  and  editors. 

“We  are  mostly  concerned  with  local 
news,”  said  managing  editor  Bill  Buley. 
“I'here  are  a  few  local  BBSs  in  the  area,  but 
they  don’t  usually  have  any  newsworthy 
material  on  them,  mostly  nonsense.” 

Minnesota’s  Loving  feels  BBSs  can  be 
very  useful  to  journalists,  especially  those 
on  an  online  budget. 

“Every  community  has  dozens,  if  not 
hundreds,  of  local  bulletin  boards.  It  is  an 
often  overlooked  resource  in  cyber¬ 
space,”  he  stated.  “It  takes  a  little  work  to 
negotiate  your  way  around  in  them. 


They’re  not  mass  media  consumer  ser¬ 
vices  like  the  online  services;  they’re 
designed  for  small  and  local  interest 
groups,”  Loving  stated. 

“But  it  is  an  entire  worid  that’s  hidden 
from  most  mainstream  media  organiza¬ 
tions  and  it’s  a  good  thing  to  look  into. 
Dial  up  some  local  bulletin  boards.  Find 
ones  that  have  interesting  subject  areas 
and  you  might  stumble  across  some 
interesting  people  or  story  ideas  in  your 
own  community,”  he  continued. 

The  online  worid  is  still  the  newsroom 
researcher’s  domain,  but  at  some  daily 
newspapers,  searching  is  done  by  anyone 
who  knows  how.  This  is  especially  true 
at  smaller  news  organizations,  such  as 
local  television  stations  with  smaller  staffs. 

Often  even  major  market  television 
stations  in  1995  were  still  without  a  full¬ 
time  news  researcher  position. 

There  has  been  only  minimal  change 
in  the  responsibilities  for  conducting 
online  searches  in  newsrooms  during 
1994-95.  Of  those  that  conduct  searches, 
about  one  quarter  (26%  in  1994  and  25% 
in  1995)  of  newspapers  reported  librari¬ 
ans  did  the  online  research. 

Others  conducting  searches  included 
reporters  themselves  (23%  m  1994  and 
24%  in  1995),  editors  (5%  in  1994  and  4% 
in  1995),  and  anyone  in  the  newsroom 
(7%  in  1S>94  and  23%  in  1S>95). 

Data  collected  about  online  spending 
by  newspapers  in  1995  offer  some 
revealing  numbers.  The  data  from  1995 
offer  interesting  contrast  to  1S>94.  The 
1995  respondents  reported  1994  spend¬ 
ing  at  $24,384  and  1995  spending  at 
$21,915.  Of  those  newspapers  that  are 
online  in  the  newsroom,  an  average  of 
$16,534  was  spent  in  1993.  In  1994,67% 
did  not  use  or  plan  to  use  online 
resources.  But  of  those  using  them, 
spending  increased  to  $17,210. 

One  explanation  for  the  drop  from 
1994  to  1995  in  the  latest  data  is  the 
increased  number  of  responding  news¬ 
papers  that  reported  lower  levels  of 
spending  in  1S>95  that  did  not  report 
spending  or  did  not  spend  any  budgeted 
funds  in  1994.  The  differences  in  1994 
figures  over  the  two  years  could,  per¬ 
haps,  be  caused  by  a  larger  proportion  of 
larger  newspapers  reporting  spending 
compared  to  the  previous  year. 

In  either  year,  this  amounts  to  monthly 
spending  of  about  $1,400.  Some  large 
newspapers,  in  fact,  reported  spending 
more  than  $50,000  annually  on  online 
services  in  the  1994  data  and  as  much  as 
$250,000  in  the  1995  data. 

Newspapers  are,  however,  reluctant  to 
reply  to  questions  such  as  this.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  newspapers  responding 
did  not  report  their  spending  habits. 
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running  a  paper  of  say,  100, (MX)  or  up,  I 
would  not  want  to  offer  just  a  place 
holder  Internet  service.  1  would  be 
sharpening  some  editorial  skills  and 
starting  to  build. 

Microsoft,  AOL  and  a  host  of 
entrepreneurs  have  created  regional  — 
not  national  —  online  services.  How 
should  newspapers  respond? 

I  see  three  opportunities.  One  is  the 
broad  geographic  approach,  which  is 
find  all  —  know  all  —  things  about  a 
region.  The  second  is  to  think  about 
niche  publisliing  that’s  predominantly 
related  to  the  region,  but  not  necessarily. 
For  example,  [Cox’s]  Fastball  is  not  based 
just  on  Atlanta  baseball  [it  includes  infor¬ 
mation  from  a  number  of  Cox  newspa¬ 
per,  radio  and  broadcast  properties]. The 
third  possibility  is  a  temporary  site  like 
the  Atlanta  Games,  the  Olympic  site,  or  a 
yearly  one  such  as  the  Augusta,  Ga.,  news¬ 
paper’s  site  on  the  Masters  Tournament, 
done  in  partnership  with  Sports 
Illustrated. 

How  do  you  see  the  future  of  the 
Internet  versus  online  services? 

I  wish  I  knew  the  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion.  There  are  really  two  parts  to  the 
[online]  business  today.  The  online  com¬ 
panies  are  aggregators,  who  use  various 
kinds  of  pointers  to  direct  people  to  con¬ 
tent.  And  anyone  can  become  an  aggre¬ 
gator  by  providing  pointers  to  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  content. 

The  other  part  [of  the  business]  is  dis¬ 
tribution.  Look  at  all  the  players  that  are 
jumping  in.  AT&T  announced  it  wt)uld 
offer  Internet  access  for  $5  a  month  to 
its  long  distance  customers.  MCI  has 
made  similar  announcements.  Sprint  and 
the  RBCKis  are  going  to  be  in  that  busi¬ 
ness.  Prices  are  going  to  drop. 
Distribution  is  going  to  become  a  com¬ 
modity  with  some  level  of  branding  and 
tie-ins  with  other  telephony  services. 

The  online  companies  are  going  to 
lose  an  edge  on  both  sides  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  In  other  words,  the  challenge  is  in 
the  selection  of  content  and  manipula¬ 
tion  of  data.  Online  companies  are  going 
to  have  to  make  it  on  the  content  side. 

We  were  impressed  with  ©Home,  a 
new  company  funded  by  cable  giant  TCI 
and  a  venture  capital  firm  that  says  it  can 
deliver  Internet  services  hundreds  of 
times  faster  than  a  phone  line.  What  role 
do  you  see  for  cable? 

Cable  will  provide  Internet  services 
lickety-split  —  that’s  the  technical  term 
for  it.  And  speed  is  a  terrific  advantage 
when  you  are  trying  to  deliver  graphics, 
video,  sound.  Cable  also  offers  another 


benefit:  your  phone  line  doesn’t  need 
to  be  interrupted.  I  would  expect  cable 
to  start  offering  services  at  around  $20 
a  month,  but  prices  will  drop. 

However,  what  you  really  need  to  let 
your  mind  run  to  is  this:  Once  cable 
achieves  decent  penetration,  it  will  be  a 
content  publisher.  The  default  screen 

—  the  first  thing  a  user  sees  —  is  the  cable 
company’s  home  page.  I  guarantee  they 
are  going  to  take  advantage  of  that  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  offer  a  local  service.  And,  cable 
is  going  to  go  right  after  classifieds. 

Should  newspapers  partner  with 
cable? 

C^ble  is  one  of  the  hot  spots.  Cable 
companies  can  partner  with  a  group  of 
weeklies,  an  alternative  paper,  TV  station 
or  all  of  them.  That  could  position  them 
to  have  the  kind  of  information  they 
need  that’s  important  online  —  which  is 
not  an  electronic  newspaper.  It’s  infor¬ 
mation  like  schedules  of  events,  who  is 
in  town,  concerts,  movie  reviews,  classi¬ 
fied  ads.  I  would  expect  cable  to  take  a 
bit  of  a  younger  orientation,  given  the 
current  user  base,  which,  I  think,  will  stay 
young  for  awhile. 

Of  course,  cable  can  partner  with  the 
local  newspaper.  Newspapers  obviously 
have  a  lot  to  bring  to  the  table,  including 
lots  of  data  and  a  capacity  to  edit.  We 
should  think  about  being  print  partners 

—  not  video  partners  —  with  cable. 

Any  other  partnership  possibilities  for 

newspapers? 

We  have  two  markets  where  we  have 
television  stations  as  well  as  newspapers 

—  Atlanta  and  Dayton.  Ohio.  In  other 
maricets,  we  can  —  and  probably  wUl  — 
work  with  a  TV  partner  to  bring  video 
into  the  services,  because  we  know  that 
is  coming  very  quickly  with  cable. 

You  are  going  to  need  some  skills  tliat 
come  outside  of  the  standard  editing 
approach.  In  Atlanta,  one  idea  we  think 
about  is  that  there  should  be  a  digital 
production  and  publishing  unit  that  has 
some  people  from  both  the  TV  and 
newspaper  world  [who]  work  together. 
How  you  interface  that  unit  to  the  two 
businesses  is  unclear,  but  we’ll  work  our 
way  through  it. 

Let’s  face  it,  one  of  the  problems  with 
Internet  systems  is  that  you  know  they 
are  out  there,  but  you  don’t  know  where 
they  are.  Promotion  is  your  leg  up.  It  is 
hugely  important.  If  you  have  a  TV,  or  a 
TV  and  a  radio  station  and  a  newspaper 
funding  a  joint  project,  you  can  make 
that  work  and  take  advantage  of  the  pro¬ 
motional  power  of  those  media. 

[If  newspapers  fail  to  pursue  these 
partnerships],  they  are  going  to  be  print 
newspapers  in  an  increasingly'  difficult 
world.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  owning 


it  all  and  doing  it  all  in  this  world.That’s 
the  one  thing  I  am  certain  of.A  newspa¬ 
per  can’t  do  it  all. 


Honesty  is 
the  best  policy 

At  the  daily  Press  in  Newport  News, 
Va.,  honesty  is  company  policy. 
President  and  publisher  Jack  Davis 
made  that  clear  recently  when  he 
returned  the  paper’s  third-place  award  in 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Print  Quality  contest.  Davis 
said  he  returned  the  award  when  he  dis¬ 
covered  the  paper’s  production  depart¬ 
ment  had  “stretched  the  rules”  with  its 
entry. 

“The  important  thing  here  is  that  we 
discovered  [the  rule-bending]  and  we 
returned  the  award  —  and  we  insisted  it 
to  be  made  public,”  Davis  said  in  a  tele¬ 
phone  interview.  SNPA  executive  direc¬ 
tor  Reg  Ivory  said  it  was  the  first  such 
incident  in  the  association’s  history. 

“I  wish  I  had  450  publishers  in  the 
association  like  Jack  Davis  —  and  that 
they  all  thought  along  the  same  lines,” 
Ivory  said.  “I  thought  it  was  a  startling 
and  noble  thing  to  do.  I’m  probably 
going  to  embarrass  him,  but  I  honestly 
think  what  he  did  was  in  the  highest  tra¬ 
dition  of  journalistic  ethics.” 

For  his  part.  Daily  Press  publisher 
Davis  puts  the  action  in  more  prosaic 
terms:  “We  run  corrections.  This  was  a 
correction.” 

In  the  SNPA  Print  Quality  contest,  par¬ 
ticipating  newspapers  were  told  in 
advance  that  their  entry  would  be  cho¬ 
sen  from  a  day  in  the  second  week  in 
December.  After  the  week  had  passed, 
the  papers  were  told  to  submit  six 
copies  of  their  Friday,  Dec.  8,  editions. 

“We,  as  it  turned  out,  were  converting 
from  a  wider  web  to  a  slightly  narrower 
web  and  the  press  was  not  optimized  at 
that  time.  [Production  employees]  inter¬ 
preted  the  rules  to  allow  them  to  reprint 
the  issue,”  Davis  said. 

After  the  third-place  certificate  was 
awarded,  however,  Davis  discovered  that 
the  entry  had  been  reprinted,  and  he 
wrote  SNPA’s  Ivory  that  the  Daily  Press 
could  not  accept  the  award. 

“We  also  had  a  meeting  with  the  press 
people  . . .  and  put  [an  account  of  the 
incident  in  our  own  in-house  publica¬ 
tion,”  Davis  said. 

“The  thing  is,”  Davis  added,  “we  didn’t 
want  to  win  a  contest  in  which  we 
stretched  the  rules.  We  want  to  win  first 
place  next  time  —  fair  and  square.” 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald 
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social  events,  I  was  told  by  an  ASNE 
staffer  that  I  could  attend  the  vice  presi¬ 
dent’s  reception  as  a  guest  of  ASNE,  but 
not  as  a  reporter. 

That  was  unacceptable  to  me,  since 
the  ver>’  reason  I  wanted  to  go  was 
because  I  am  a  reporter.  I  declined  the 
offer. 

AJR  editor  Rem  Rieder  never  even  got 
that  far.  He  was  told  simply  that  he  could 
not  go  at  all.  Period. 

The  next  day,  Wednesday,  I  saw  ASNE 
executive  director  Lee  Stinnett,  who  told 
me  it  was  Gore’s  house,  he  sets  the  rules, 
call  his  office.  There  was  nothing  ASNE 
can  do,  he  said. 

I  went  to  then-ASNE  president  Bill 
Ketter  of  the  Quincy,  Mass.,  Patriot 
Ledger. 

He,  too,  said  it  was  the  vice  president’s 
house  —  it  was  his  party. 

Ketter  also  said  the  event  was  not  off 
the  record  and  that  attendees  could 
cover  it  as  they  cover  any  social  event.  As 
to  the  no-reporters  rule,  Ketter  noted 
that  when  you  accept  an  invitation  to 
someone’s  home,  you  accept  his  ground 
rules  or  you  don’t  go. 

Ketter  suggested  I  call  the  vice  presi¬ 
dent’s  office  and  get  back  to  him  with 
what  they  said  about  it. 

I  did  that.  A  voice  mail  message  that 
came  through  Wednesday  afternoon 
while  I  was  at  the  convention  said  that 
coverage  was  “not  being  offered.” 

1  called  the  vice  president’s  office 
Thursday  morning,  and  press  assistant 
Julia  Payne  said  that  the  event  definitely 
was  off  the  record,  as  these  things  always 
are,  no  matter  who  is  attending. 

In  the  interim,  Ketter  and  committee 
chair  Rich  Oppel  of  the  Austin 
American-Statesman  put  out  a  statement 
to  the  press  reading:  “Vice  President  and 
Mrs.  Gore  have  invited  convention  regis¬ 
trants  to  their  residence  for  a  social  event 
on  Thursday  evening  during  the  conven¬ 
tion.  Participation  at  the  event  is  by  invi¬ 
tation  from  the  vice  president  and  a  secu¬ 
rity  procedure  is  required  for  attendees. 
Understandably,  there  are  limits  on  atten¬ 
dance  at  an  event  at  the  residence  of  a 
high  government  official. 

“The  reception  is  a  social  event,  and 
there  are  limits  on  the  numbers  who  can 
attend.  There  will  be  no  speeches.  ASNE 
was  invited  on  a  similar  basis  to  the  White 
House  in  1994  and  in  previous  years. 

“The  press  registered  to  cover  the  con¬ 
vention  has  been  invited  to  the  other 
convention  sessions  and  events,  includ¬ 
ing  the  evening  receptions,  which  are 
held  in  venues  that  are  accessible  to  the 


pubhc.  The  vice  president’s  residence 
requires  restrictions  on  attendance, 
which  ASNE  understands  and  accepts. 
There  is  no  restriction  on  what  those 
who  do  attend  can  write  or  observe.” 

So,  there  were  to  be  no  speeches,  but 
if  anything  happened  during  the  event 
—  the  tent  blows  down,  an  editor  gets 
drunk  and  runs  naked  across  the  lawn  — 
only  ASNE  members  and  their  guests 
could  write  about  it. 

No  sensible  person  would  question 
the  need  for  limits  on  the  number  of 
attendees  at  any  party  and  for  security  at 
this  one  in  particular. 

But,  according  to  the  convention 
booklet,  people  had  until  10  a.m.  that 
morning  to  provide  their  Social  Security 
numbers,  so  it  was  not  limited  to  prereg¬ 
istrants,  all  of  whom  reportedly  received 
invitations  (though  not  press  preregis¬ 
trants). 

None  of  the  editors 
even  thought  about 
these  issues  until  I 
brought  them  up.  Aren't 
these  editors  the  ones 
who  rightfully  pounce 
on  anyone  else  who 
forgets  about  press 
access  rights? 

Further,  the  argument  of  limited  atten¬ 
dance  is  shaky  since  1  was  invited  to 
attend  as  a  guest  (not  as  a  reporter)  and 
there  only  were  four  of  us  in  the  woiking 
press  —  that  we  were  aware  of  —  who 
likely  would  have  gone. 

Further,  there  was  still  the  on-  or  off- 
the-record  issue  to  be  resolved. 

The  first  chance  I  had  to  speak  to 
Ketter  was  after  the  vice  president’s  luncli- 
eon  speech  Thursday  afternoon,  and  1 
told  him  what  Gore’s  office  said  about 
the  reception  being  off"  the  record. 

Ketter  said  that  was  wrong,  it  was  on 
the  record  —  and  noted  that  when  he 
said  he  spoke  to  Gore  during  lunch  he 
also  said  it  was  on  the  record. 

Ketter,  to  his  credit,  said  I  should  go 
ahead  and  attend  the  event  and  cover  it 
—  if  I  could  get  the  necessary  security 
clearance.  He  pointed  out,  sensibly,  it 
would  make  little  sense  to  get  out  there 
and  not  be  able  to  get  into  the  grounds. 

I  have  White  House  and  congressional 
press  passes,  so  security  clearance 
shouldn’t  have  been  a  problem. 

I  should  have  known  better. 

I  couldn’t  find  Stinnett,  so  I  went  to 


the  ASNE  registration  desk  to  ask  the 
woman  who  was  listed  as  handling  the 
clearances  some  questions. 

Sorry,  she  said  she  can’t  help  the  press 
and  can’t  answer  any  questions.  Only  the 
people  in  the  pressroom  can  do  that,  I 
was  told. 

Guess  what  the  people  in  the  press¬ 
room  said?  “Sorry,  we’re  not  handling 
security  clearances.  Only  the  woman  at 
the  registration  desk  can  do  that.” 

At  this  point,  the  ASNE  staffer  who 
made  the  original  offer  came  into  the 
pressroom  and  told  E&P  and  AJR  that 
even  if  we  had  security  clearances,  we 
couldn’t  go.  The  event  was  full.  “How 
convenient,”  I  commented. 

So,  back  to  the  phones. 

We  tried  a  new  tactic.This  time,  Rieder 
called  the  vice  president’s  office.  He  was 
told  by  Payne  she  had  just  spoken  to 
Stinnett  five  minutes  ago  and  told  him 
the  event  was  for  ASNE  members  and 
guests  only. 

At  this  point,  both  Rem  and  1  gave  up. 

The  point  here  is  not  one  of  sour 
grapes.  In  fact,  if  I  had  just  been  told  at 
the  Stan  that  the  event  was  full,  or  even 
limited  invitation  only,  I  wouldn’t  have 
thought  twice  about  it.  Quite  frankly,  1 
would  have  welcomed  a  chance  to  go 
home  eariy  one  night  that  week. 

But  it  became  an  issue  when  I  was 
told  that  I  could  attend  as  a  guest,  but  not 
as  a  reporter. 

Case  in  point:  the  National  Newspaper 
Association  holds  a  White  House  recep¬ 
tion  each  year  during  its  government 
affairs  conference.  In  the  past,  being  told 
the  number  of  people  who  can  attend  is 
very  limited,  I  never  asked  to  go  and 
never  really  thought  twice  about  it.  This 
year,  however,  NNA  invited  me  —  as  the 
reporter  I  am,  with  no  restrictions.  I  was 
delighted  to  attend  and  thanked  NNA  for 
the  invitation. 

In  the  case  of  ASNE,  both  AJR's  Rieder 
and  I  were  shocked  and  also  disappoint¬ 
ed  at  how  easily  some  editors  were  will¬ 
ing  to  acquiesce  to  press  restrictions  so 
that  they  could  go  to  a  party  at  the  home 
of  a  top  government  official. 

A  party,  in  fact,  held  at  the  taxpayer- 
supported  residence  of  the  vice  presi¬ 
dent  —  not  the  Gore  family’s  private 
home  in  Virginia.  And  a  party  that  was 
sponsored  by  Cox  Newspapers. 

None  of  the  editors  even  thought 
about  these  issues  until  1  brought  them 
up.  Aren’t  these  editors  the  ones  who 
rightfully  pounce  on  anyone  else  who 
forgets  about  press  access  rights? 

One  attendee  told  me  that  at  least  1 
raised  some  awareness  and  conscious¬ 
ness  among  the  editors. 

1  shouldn’t  have  had  to. 
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Robert  Woodrum 

Managing  Director 
Corporate 
Communications 
Korn/Ferry 
International 

There  are  ripe  opportu¬ 
nities  in  the  corporate 
world  for  good  writers, 
savvy  in  the  ways  of  the 
media. 

But  newspaper  journal¬ 
ists  need  to  undergo  a 
major  —  and  often  painful 
—  reorientation. 

No  longer  advocates  for 
the  worid,  they  have  to 
shed  their  cynicism  and  skepticism  and  become 
loyal  boosters  for  baby  diapers  or  ketchup.That 
doesn’t  mean  they  will  have  to  lie,  exaggerate  or 
become  disingenuous. 

Some  may  find  it  impossible  to  make  the  switch, 
but  those  who  can,  may  find  life  after  newspaper- 
ing  richly  rewarding. 

Public  relation  agencies  are  receptive  to  journal¬ 
ists.  Here,  the  most  important  thing  the  journalist 
brings  to  the  table  are  his  or  her  media  contacts 
and  access,  as  well  as  potential  input.That’s  what 
the  agencies  will  sell  their  clients. 

Most  corporations  have  internal  newspapers  or 
some  form  of  printed  and  video  communications 


program. 

There  are  corporate  newspapers  that  rival  USA 
Today  in  appearance. 

Probably,  the  single  greatest  talent  lack  in  corpo¬ 
rate  America  today,  are  really  good  speech  writers. 
The  going  rate  for  writers  who  understand  corpo¬ 
rate  finance  is  $100,000-$  150,000. 

If  I  lost  my  newspaper  job,  here  are  some  things 
1  would  try: 

Journalists  usually  have  good  access  to  corporate 
executives.  I  would  call  them  directly.  It’s  become 
very  common  for  CEOs  to  answer  their  own 
phones  these  days. 

1  would  say,“Look,  I’m  leaving  the  Daily  Gazette 
and  1  want  to  come  and  talk  with  you.  I’ve  always 
admired  your  company.  Can  1  come  in  and  spend 
15  minutes  with  you?” 

1  don’t  think  many  CEOs  would  turn  that  down. 
If  1  knew  a  CEO  had  a  particular  interest,  such  as  a 
social  issue  or  a  tax  matter,  1  would  write  a  posi¬ 
tion  paper  or  an  op-ed  piece  and  send  it  to  him 
with  a  covering  note. 

Every  company  is  trying  to  be  more  efficient. 
More  productive,  more  competitive.  Every  single 
CEO  1  have  met  is  interested  in  market  intelligence 
and  strategy. 

Every  corp>oration  has  good  people  who  can 
execute.Their  leaders  are  looking  for  that  added 
value  of  strategic  thinking.  If  you  did  a  thoughtful 
piece  on  where  an  industry'  is  headed,  or  devel¬ 
oped  some  new  insights,  that’s  something  CEOs 
look  for. 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

1  STOCK 

4/24/96 

4/17/96 

4/24/95 

1  A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

36.50 

34.75 

29.375 

i  American  Media  Inc.  (NY) 

3.25 

3.50 

6.00 

I  Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

35.50 

34.625 

26.125 

1  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

37.50 

36.25 

34.625 

I  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

69.00 

66.00 

52.875 

i  Gray  Comm.  Sys.  (NY) 

18.875 

18.75 

22.75 

i  Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY)* 

23.25 

20.75 

14.667 

I  Hollinger  International  (NY)# 

12.375 

12.00 

10.25 

I  Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

71.00 

67.125 

55.75 

I  Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY)** 

21.25 

21.75 

17.4375 

i  McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

24.00 

24.75 

22.875 

1  Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

37.00 

39.375 

31.00 

1  New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

33.125 

31.625 

23.50 

i  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

54.625 

53.75 

41.00 

i  E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

42.125 

41.875 

28.50 

!  Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

42.875 

37.625 

18.00 

1  Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

71.125 

66.125 

60.25 

1  Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

293.00 

286.25 

258.50 

i  *  Adjusted  for  3  for  2  stock  split  as  of  1 2/95 

I  **  Adjusted  for  2  for  1  stock  split  as  of  12/8/95 

1  #  American  Publishing  merged  with  Hollinger  Inc.  as  of  10/13/95 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

I  STOCK 

4/24/96 

4/17/96 

4/24/95 

1  Hollinger  Inc  (a) 

10.90 

11.125 

12.875 

i  News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

23.375 

22.375 

18.625 

1  Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

7.21 

7.32 

5.74 

i  Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

21.60 

21.00 

19.125 

i  Reuters  Holdings,  ADR  (c) 

69.50 

67.625 

47.0625 

1  Southern  Inc.  (a) 

15.75 

15.75 

15.125 

1  Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

22.30 

22.00 

18.375 

1  Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a] 

14.50 

13.75 

11.00 

1  Torstar  Corp.  (a) 

23.65 

23.75 

21.00 

i  |a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

I  (b)  Quotes  are  in  British  pounds 
i  (c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

i  Prepared  for  E&P  by  Schroder  Wertheim  &  Co.  Inc. 
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Curley 

Continued  from  page  16 

“Remember,  a  lot  of  people  know 
what’s  happened.They’ve  seen  it.  People 
want  to  see  reporting  in  context,"  he  said, 
noting  that  sportswriters  “always  have  to 
do  that”  because  so  many  people  already 
have  watched  the  event. 

“When  you  get  into  the  political  arena 
or  reports  of  government  actions,  there 
are  fewer  witnesses.” 

Further,  Curley  thinks,  “Sometimes  the 
anonymous  source  is  overdone.  That’s 
fine  if  you’ve  really,  really  got  something 
that  you’ve  got  to  put  forward,”  he  said. 
But,  “I’ve  seen  anonymous  sources  for 
things  that  are  public.  We  need  to  get 
tougher  and  stand  up  behind  this.” 


Past 

Continued  from  page  1 7 

good  position,”  Wilson  said.  “Fortunately, 
we’ve  never  lost  sight  of  our  basic  func¬ 
tion.” 

Press  freedom  issues  are  a  perennial 
concern  for  newspaper  organizations. 
Johnson  said  the  most  important  battles 
often  are  fought  on  home  turf,  rather 
than  in  Washington,  D.C. 

“We  are  fighting  Freedom  of 
information  and  First  Amendment  issues 
city  by  city,  judge  by  judge,  federal 
bureaucracy  by  federal  bureaucracy,”  he 
said. 

“This  isn’t  something  we  have  to 
worry  about  with  the  Supreme  Court  so 
much  —  the  real  fight  comes  statewide 
and  locally,"  Johnson  added. 

Marcil  encouraged  other  small-  and 
medium<irculation  newspapers  to  stay 
involved  with  NAA. 

“Don’t  be  intimidated  by  the  larger 
groups.  Publishers  from  smaU  newspa¬ 
pers  can  have  as  much  knowledge  as 
publishers  of  large  newspapers  do,”  he 
said.  “The  small-  and  medium-sized 
papers  have  a  voice  that  needs  to  be 
heard.  Get  involved  in  the  committees 
and  work  your  way  through.” 


McCurry 

Continued  from  page  26 

and  they  don’t  really  know  anything  but 
politicians  who  lie  and  dissemble  and 
cheat  and  mislead.  And  they  don’t  have 
any  sense  that  there’s  any  virtue  in 
democracy. 

“I  think  that’s  a  real  problem,” 
McCurry  said.“I  think  we  need  to  kind  of 
remind  people  that  there  are  some  good 
people  in  the  business  here.” 


Nevertheless,  McCurry  said  he 
believes  most  reporters  “will  keep  an 
open  mind”  and  that  they  “are  interested 
in  trying  to  find  the  truth.” 

“They  may  bring  a  more  jaundiced 
perspective  to  the  search  for  truth,  but  at 
least  in  the  end  if  you  can  convince  them 
and  prove  to  them  that  you’re  telling  the 
truth,  they  will  accept  it. 

“That’s  hard  work  sometimes,  but  it’s 
very  necessary,”  he  commented,  adding, 
“All  that  said,  the  adversarial  relationship 
has  to  be  amicable,  for  the  people  to  at 
least  try  to  get  along  with  each  other  in 
doing  their  jobs,  or  it  could  get  very  poi¬ 
sonous.” 

The  press  secretary  suggested  that  the 
best  way  to  battle  the  culture  of  cynicism 
is  for  reporters  to  get  out  and  talk  to  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  not  part  of  the  Washington 
culture. 

“It’s  astounding  to  sit  in  the  home  of  a 
typical  family  —  we’ve  all  had  that  expe¬ 
rience,  when  we’re  away  visiting  family 
on  holidays  or  something  —  you  recog¬ 
nize  how  little  of  what  we  all  think  is  so 
important  day  in  and  day  out  makes  it 
through  to  the  average  citizen,”  he  said. 

“And  then,  secondly,  how  much  makes 
it  tltrough  to  the  average  citizen  that  they 
just  don’t  consider  particularly  impor¬ 
tant.” 

Like  the  customer  service  he  spoke  of 
earlier,  McCurry  said  the  press  has  “an 
obligation  to  think  about  the  customer, 
about  the  reader,  about  the  listener,  about 
the  viewer,  who  is  really  trying  to  sort 
out  all  this  and  understand  whether  it 
makes  sense  or  not.” 

“And,  I  think,  if  people  stay  focused  on 
what  the  job  is,  which  is  to  serve  the 
American  people  one  way  or  another, 
everything  comes  out  all  right,  because 
the  American  people  have  got  good 
common  sense.  They  actually  do  pay 
attention  to  things,  if  it  matters  to  them, 
and  they  have  a  pretty  good  nose  for 
news. 

“When  something  is  interesting  and 
important,  they  will  pay  attention,” 
McCurry  said. 


UAW 

Continued  from  page  36 

Detroit  dailies  but,  nonetheless,  is  a 
strong  ally  of  strikers  there.  In  a  city  that 
has  long  been  a  stronghold  of  organized 
labor,  and  of  the  UAW  in  particular,  the 
auto  workers  have  given  protesting 
newspaper  employees  moral  and  finan¬ 
cial  support,  even  financing  their  strike 
paper. 

As  Newspaper  Guild  president  Unda 
Foley  pointed  out,  the  UAW  has  stood 


“shoulder  to  shoulder  ”  with  the  Detroit 
workers. 

The  UAW  concluded  its  recent  con¬ 
vention  in  the  Motor  City  with  an  elabo¬ 
rate  rally  at  Detroit  Newspapers  head¬ 
quarters,  replete  with  waving  flags  and 
blaring  rock  music. 

“As  long  as  you  last,”  UAW  president 
Stephen  PYokich  told  3,000  demonstra¬ 
tors,  “we’ll  be  standing  next  to  you  in  sol¬ 
idarity.” 

Foley  doesn’t  buy  the  suggestion  that 
the  Guild’s  battles  in  Detroit  or  anywhere 
else  have  moved  newspaper  people  to 
seek  alternatives  to  her  union.  In  fact,  the 
Detroit  standoff  and  ensuing  publicity 
actually  generated  several  organizing 
drives,  according  to  the  union  boss. 

While  stopping  short  of  identifying 
any  prospective  Guild  affiliates,  Foley 
contended  that  their  newspapers  are 
“much  more  major  than  the  Stamford 
Advocate!’ 


Catholic 
coverage  ruled 
unbiased  in 
St.  Paul 

The  ST.  PAUL  Pioneer  Press  reported 
the  position  of  the  Catholic  Defense 
League  feirly  in  its  coverage  of  a  school 
program  to  support  gay,  lesbian  and 
bisexual  students,  the  Minnesota  News 
Council  ruled. 

The  council,  in  a  unanimous  vote, 
rejected  the  Catholic  Defense  League’s 
complaint  that  the  newspaper  had  dis¬ 
torted  the  league’s  position  on  the  St. 
Paul  Public  School  District’s  Out  for 
Equity  program. 

The  council  also  voted  13  to  3  that  the 
paper  did  not  arbitrarily  reject  commen¬ 
tary  pieces  by  two  league  members  try¬ 
ing  to  explain  the  league’s  position. 

The  program  was  started  in  the  fall  of 
1994  to  set  up  support  groups  for  gay, 
lesbian  and  bisexual  students. 

Catholic  Defense  League  officials  said 
they  are  not  opposed  to  counseling  or 
support  groups  for  homosexual  students, 
but  they  object  to  parts  of  the  program 
they  say  advocate  “the  homosexual  geni¬ 
tal  lifestyle.” 

Pioneer  Press  editor  Ealker  Lundy  said 
the  paper’s  coverage  of  the  league’s  posi¬ 
tion  “wasn’t  perfect,”  but  it  was  “balanced 
and  fair.” 

Lundy,  however,  apologized  to  the 
league  for  not  promptly  responding  to  a 
complaint  they  made  to  the  paper  last 
year.  —  AP 
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Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  120 

Its  contents,  especially  project  stories, 
features  and  specialty  sections,  are 
planned  days  or  even  weeks  in  advance, 
much  like  a  weekly  magazine.  That  pro¬ 
vides  the  lead  time  necessary  for  effec¬ 
tive  promotion. 

To  a  degree,  newspapers  have  always 
been  self-promotional.  Headlines,  reefers 
and  skyboxes  are  all  meant  to  attract 
people  to  various  articles.  For  stjmeone 
in  a  hurry,  though,  or  for  someone  not 
accustomed  to  reading,  the  newspaper  is 
easy  to  overlook  —  or  to  tune  out. 

And  even  on  their  best  days,  newspa¬ 
pers  highlight  only  a  handful  of  articles 
on  their  front  pages.  Most  newspapers 
also  use  house  ads  to  promote  them¬ 
selves,  although  such  ads  tend  to  be  gen¬ 
eral  rather  than  specific. 

I  would  take  the  self-promotional 
aspect  a  step  further,  creating  posters  or 
rack  cards  each 
week  that  pro¬ 
mote  the  contents 
of  that  Sunday’s 
paper.  What  are 
the  half  dozen  or 
so  articles  that 
would  draw  the  most  people  to  the 
newspaper? 

These  types  of  posters  or  rack  cards 
would  essentially  work  like  a  magazine 
cover,  supplementing  the  front  page  and 
inviting  the  reader  to  move  inside  the 
publication. 

The  key  is  to  promote  specific  con¬ 
tents.  In  matlceting  parlance,  we  need  to 
offer  people  a  “reason  why”  they  should 
pick  up  a  newspaper.  That  can  be  done 
in  many  other  ways.  For  instance,  elec¬ 
tronic  versions  of  newspapers  already 
promote  their  print  counterparts,  and 
vice  versa.Television  news  shows  associ¬ 
ated  with  newspapers  do  the  same. 

We  could  expand  on  that  approach  by 
using  other  media.  A  Saturday  or  Sunday 
radio  spot  on  an  all-news  station  could 
promote  an  important  news  centerpiece 
or  project  story.  An  ad  on  a  talk  show 
might  promote  an  in-depth  piece  on  a 
controversial  topic.  Ads  on  music  sta¬ 
tions  could  promote  entertainment  fea¬ 
tures,  profiles  or  reviews.  Ads  in  regional 
computer  publications  could  promote 
computer  columns  or  technology  fea¬ 
tures,  and  ads  in  regional  business  jour¬ 
nals  could  promote  significant  business- 
related  features. 

A  preview  section  for  a  sports  team 
could  be  advertised  on  an  all-sports  radio 
station.  College  newspapers  could  be 
used  as  a  link  to  young,  educated  readers. 

People  do  want  to  know  what  is  going 


on  in  the  world,  and  we  need  to  keep 
reminding  them  why  the  news  and  the 
newspaper  are  important.  The  newspa¬ 
per  woriis  on  their  behalf  to  keep  track 
of  people,  places  and  events  in  the  city, 
the  region,  the  state,  the  nation  and 
the  world.  It  serves  as  their  eyes  and  ears 
in  dozens  of  places  each  day.  It  helps 
them  keep  track  of  such  things  as  gov¬ 
ernment,  crime  and  politics.  It  helps 
them  become  informed  citizens  and 
informed  voters. 

It  is  an  essential  tool  in  a  democratic 
society.  That’s  too  much  of  an  abstrac¬ 
tion,  though.  We  need  to  tell  people  that 
the  newspaper  saves  them  time  by  being 
in  the  places  they  can’t  be.  It  gives  them 
access  to  people  they  otherwise  couldn’t 
reach  or  wouldn’t  come  into  contact 
with.  It  tells  them  about  events  they  oth¬ 
erwise  wouldn’t  know  about. 

In  other  words,  the  newspaper  broad¬ 
ens  their  reach  and  makes  effective  use 
of  theii'  time.  Again,  though,  we  need  to 
do  that  by  empha¬ 
sizing  specific  sto¬ 
ries. 

Essentially,  what 
I’m  suggesting  is  a 
niche  approach  to 
mass  marketing. 
The  newspaper  is  a  mass  medium,  but 
because  its  contents  vary  so  widely,  it 
takes  advantage  of  niches  in  that  mass 
market. 

Areas  such  as  sports,  business,  food, 
real  estate  and  automobiles  all  have  tar¬ 
geted  audiences  and  competing  special¬ 
ty  and  nonspecialty  media.  If  we  are  to 
draw  —  and  keep  —  those  niche  read¬ 
ers,  we  have  to  tell  them  why  they 
should  read  the  newspaper. 

In  most  cases,  the  answer  is  local:  sto¬ 
ries  about  local  businesses,  local  sports, 
local  restaurants,  local  real  estate  —  the 
very  areas  on  which  newspaper  editors 
have  concentrated  their  attention,  and 
the  areas  in  which  newspapers  already 
have  an  advantage  over  their  competitors. 

These  suggestions  are  not  meant  as  a 
model.  Some  are  more  workable  than 
others,  depending  upon  a  newspaper’s 
resources  and  location. 

All  of  them  have  a  key  element  in 
common,  though:  content. 

Curtis  Publishing  Co.  again  provides  a 
good  model  in  that  regard.  Cyrus  Curtis, 
the  company  founder,  took  his  belief  in 
customer  service  so  seriously  that  he 
implemented  a  standing  policy  of  never 
scrimping  on  anything  that  would 
improve  the  worth  of  the  company’s 
magazines  to  readers  and  advertisers. 
“To  his  editors  he  says:  ‘Give  the  public 
the  best.  It  knows.  The  cost  is  secondary.’” 

Edward  Bok,  the  longtime  editor  of  the 


In  marketing  parlance, 
we  need  to  offer  people  a 
“reason  why”  they  should 
pick  up  a  newspaper 


Ladies’ Home  JoumaLwrote  of  Curtis: 

“To  his  circulation  managers,  he  says: 
‘Keep  the  magazine  before  the  public 
and  make  it  easy  for  the  public  to  get  it.’ 
To  his  advertising  men,  he  says: ‘We  know 
we  give  advertisers  their  money’s  worth, 
but  it  is  up  to  you  to  prove  it  to  them.’  ” 
Good  lessons,  all. 


Go-Go 

Continued  from  page  19 

of  more  than  700  ranking  media  and 
financial  executives,  found  that  despite 
rising  prices,  most  respondents  antici¬ 
pated  increased  newspaper  merger-and- 
acquisition  activity  in  the  coming  months. 

Fifty-six  percent  expected  deals  this 
year  to  top  1995’s  heroic  volume.  By 
comparison,  only  a  third  of  those  polled 
last  year  expected  the  number  of  M&As 
to  grow. 

“There’s  an  overwhelming  recogni¬ 
tion  that  current  conditions  —  high 
multiples  and  plenty  of  available  funds 
—  are  ideal  for  sellers,”  said  AdMedia 
president  Robert  Garrett. 

But  while  deals  may  continue  to  be 
plentiful  and  more  mammoth  mergers 
may  be  in  the  making,  not  all  compa¬ 
nies  —  as  Shaw  recently  discovered  — 
are  jumping  on  the  M&A  bandwagon. 

His  Sextant  Fanners  recently 
approached  Journal  Communications 
Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  Sentinel,  with  a  $1  billion  offer, 
made  by  another  media  company  acting 
anonymously  through  the  broker. 

But  executives  at  Journal  Com¬ 
munications  refused  to  even  consider 
the  proposal,  insisting  their  company, 
90%  of  which  is  employee-owned,  was 
not  for  sale. 

Robert  A.  Kahlor,  chairman  and  CEO, 
told  the  Associated  Press:  “The  founders 
of  the  employee-ownership  program  in 
1937  made  clear  their  intention  that  the 
newspaper  was  to  remain  independent 
and  employee-owned  forever.” 

David  G.  Meissner  —  who  represents 
the  Grant  family,  which  controls  10%  of 
the  company’s  stock  —  was  more  blunt, 
commenting:  “We  are  unanimous.  We 
will  not  sell.  We  will  fight  if  we  have  to. 
We  have  no  intention  of  selling.” 

But  Shaw  remained  hopeful  that  the 
Journal  Sentinel  would  be  the  next  big 
newspaper  acquisition  story  of  the  ’90s. 

Encouraging  employee  owners  to 
buck  management’s  wishes  and  come  to 
the  table,  he  insisted  there  was  “nothing 
hostile  or  unfriendly  in  what  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do." 

The  hospitable  takeover.  Welcome  to 
the  ’90s. 
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1 1 W.  19th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  1001 1  •  Phone  (212)  6754380  •  Fax  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features 
Camera  Ready.  Time  Data  Syndicate 
NEW!  SPANISH  TRANSlATiON 
(603)  623-7733  or  (800)  322-5101 


AUTOMOTIVE 


100  EVENTS  that  MADE  THE  U.S. 
AUTO  INDUSTRY.  A  chronicle  of  the 
most  exciting  highlights  in  the  auto 
industry.  Available  in  early  May.  Joe 
Hanley,  CRAIN  NEWS  SERVICE, 
Phone:  (212)  254-0890.  Fax:  (212) 
254-7646. 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business:  Col¬ 
umns  available  on  road  tests,  car  care, 
auto  trivia/history.  (810)  573-2755. 


WHEELS  101:  A  weekly  column 
teaching  the  basics  of  buying,  ovming 
and  driving  a  car  by  automotive  exped 
Jayne  O'Donnell.  Joe  Hanley,  CRAIN 
NEWS  SERVICE,  Phone:  (212)  254- 
0890.  Fox:  (212)  254-7646. 


CHILDREN 


H(X)K  READERS  with  'Kids  Corner' 
children's  book  column.  Free  books 
monthly  to  readers  in  random  draw¬ 
ing.  Samples  and  rates: 

(800)  959-9977 


ENTERTAINMENT 


■HOLLYWOOD-BEHIND-THE-SCENES": 
gossip  by  insider  1 ,  2,  or  3  times 
vreekly.  On  Quark  by  modem  or  moil. 
Samples:  (800)  959-9977. 


GAMING/WALL  STREET 


HEARD  ON  THE  STRIP  -  Lively  weekly 
column,  inside  Las  Vegas.  ('News 
Before  It's  NEWSI)  Written  Iw  GAM¬ 
ING  TODAY  business  editor  (Zhuck  Di 
Rocco,  who  has  covered  the  casino 
capital  of  the  world  since  1975. 
Accent:  public  gaming  companies. 
Many  news  firsts  to  its  credit.  Samples 
call  (702)  798-1 151. 


IN  A  NUTSHEa:  Avrard-winning,  700 
words,  weekly.  Free  Samples:  Barbara 
Naness,  1 19  Washington  Ave.,  Staten 
Island,  NY  10314.  (718)  698-6979. 


WHY  NOT  TAKE  A  CHANCE?  Weekly 
500  word  column,  first  6  months  free. 
Won't  last  long  at  these  prices.  Cali  for 
Perry...(713)  802-2799.  You'll  like  it... 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


iMINI  REVIEWS.  Essential  information 
for  moviegoers.  Camera  ready.  Star 
photos.  Graphic,  provocative  rating 
system.  Cineman  Syndicate,  P.O.  Box 
4433,  Middletown,  NY  10940;  (914) 
692-4572.  Fax  (91 4)  692-831 1 . 


PUZZLES 


BRAINSQUEEZE 

The  ultimate  Word  Puzzle  producers 
FREE  packet  with  sample  puzzles 
(409)  295-5794  •  fox  (409)  295-9624 
PO  Box  1 972,  Huntsville,  TX  77342 


Pre-pay  with  MC/VISA 


PUZZLE  FEAPJRES  SYNDICATE 
The  Finest  In  Crossword  Puzzles 
Call  (800)  292-4308/(909)  672-2594 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


Golf«Garden»Cyber»Cars»Humor»More 
Camera-ready*Modem»Disk»Free  Trial 
Daily-Weekly-Monthly  from  BULLEONE 
(216)  261-3423«Fax:  (216)  261-9656 


WORLD  WIDE '^B 


WebPointers  Columns  explain  the 
World  Wide  Web  to  your  readers. 
Timely,  entertaining,  informative  copy 
attracts  younger  readers  &  new 
advertisers.  See  tor  yourself  WebPoin¬ 
ters'  archived  columns  with  active 
hyperlinks  at 

http://wvrw.vrebpointers.com 
Call  1  (800)  784-5025  or  e-mail: 
webpartners@webpointers.com  for  one 
month's  free  trial. 


The  meaning  of  art  has  been  redefined 
so  many  times  that  the  word  has  been 
drained  of  virtually  all  meaning. 

John  Taylor 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
1 23  NW  13th  St.,  Suite  21 4-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


DAVID  R.  sna 
CAPITAL  ENDEAVORS,  INC. 
Serving  the  Southeast 
Nevrspapers  &  Magazines 
Brokerage  and  Appraisals 
Box  895,  Lowrenceville,  GA  30246 
(770)  962-8399  FAX  (770)  962-8640 


SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
Experienced  in  confidentiolity  and 
accuracy  and  detail,  reasonable 
prices.  Contact  Dick  Smith,  president, 
108  Jane  Cove,  Clarksdale,  MS 
38614,  phone  (601)  627-7906,  Fax 
(601)627-79063*. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


625  Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  442 
Cbrksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Tom  Sexton,  N.Engbnd  (61 7)  545-61 75 
Wren  Ebmett,  South  (704)  698-0021 
Ron  Fbib,  Canada  E.  (613)  525-1666 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sabs,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)  566-7198 

_ Fox  (334)  566-0170. _ 

The  fly  ought  to  be  used  as  the  symbol 
of  impertinence  and  audacity,  ...whilst 
all  other  animals  shun  man  more  than 
anyone  else,  and  run  away.. .before  be 
comes,  the  ny  lights  upon  his  very  nose. 

Schopenhauer 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  qual¬ 
ity  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  *  Appraisals  •  Cansuiting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 


JIM  WEBSTER  &  ASSCXIIATES 
Brokers,  Appraisers,  Operators 
(817)599-5785 

315  York,  Weatherford,  Texas  76086 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554  Fax  (404)  364-6533 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
51 96  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91 763 
(909)  626-6440  Fox  (909)  624-8852 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
1221  N.  Kingston  St. 

Gilbert,  AZ  85233  (602)  813-9344 


PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultonts-lnvestments 
Management-Brokers 
P.O.  Box  3308 
Merrifield,  VA  221 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 
Your  broker  for  Southwest 
and  Middle  America. 

3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  Fox  (214)  520-6951 


SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
Dick  Smith,  President 
108  Jane  Cove-Cbrksdale,  MS  3861 4 
(601 )  627-7906  Fax  601  -627-79063* 
W.C.  Shoemaker- brry  Mooney 
P.O.  Box  457,  Kosciusko,  MS  39090 
(601 )  289-2004  or  (800)  890-4706 
Fax  (601)  289-3254 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (360)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


FLORIDA:  Senior  publication, 
$200,000.  HAWAII:  Profitable  niche 
publication,  $225,000.  Beckermon 
Assoc.,  (813)  971-2061. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


itho-Cribb  Report:  http-7/www.iint.net/-jcribb/bcreport.htmI 

Appraisal  -  Brok6rage  Qualified  Brokerage 

for  over  70  years. 

BOLITHO-CRIBB 

0  .  •  .  Appraisal  for  estate, 

&  Associates  ESOP.  oartners.  bank. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ENJOY  Florida's  sunshine,  beaches, 
golf,  fishing,  and  the  ownership  of  two 
profitable  coastal  weeklies.  Revenues 
doubled  last  year  to  $500,000.  Owner 
wishing  to  retire  will  accept  half 
revenues  and  take  a  note.  Great 
expansion  possibilities.  Write  to  Box 
07751 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITIES:  Newspapers 
for  sale,  weeklies  large  and  small.  Bill 
Berger,  Associated  Texas  Newspaper  s, 
Inc.,  1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX 
78703.  (512)476-3950. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
is  aggressively  seeking  newspaper 
acquisitions  with  circulations  of  5,000 
or  greater.  APC  is  owner/operator  of 
420  publications,  including  1 1 2  daily 
newspapers.  All  correspondence  and 
discussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 

KENNETH  W.  COPE,  Exec.  V.P. 

1 006  West  Harmonv 


Established  1923 


Appraisal  for  estate, 
ESOP,  partners,  bank, 
tax,  stock,  assets 


John  T.  Cribb  1  Annette  Parit  Drive,  Bozeman,  MT  59715  406-586-6621 


AWARD-winning  Midwest  newspaper 
group  seeks  to  add  paid  newspapers 
to  its  group  of  fine  publications.  Large 
down  payments  or  all-cash  available. 
Seeking  medium-sized  and  large 
circulation  quality  papers  and  groups. 
Management  welcome  to  stay  in  place. 
All  replies  guaranteed  held  confiden¬ 
tial.  Reply  to  Box  071 48,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PLANTS  FOR  SALE 


COMMERCIAL  PRINTING  PLANT  with 
2  weekly  shoppers  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Heatset  and  Cold  presses. 
Prepress,  Bindery,  and  Mailing  House. 
Complete  shop.  Profitable.  Unbelieva¬ 
ble  opportunity!  High  growth  area. 
Property  available.  Box  07347,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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PUBUSHING  OPPORTUNITIES 


START  YOUR  OWN  Local  Magazine. 
No  start-up  costs  and  low  printing 
prices.  Free  information  and  great 
ideas  from  the  Small  Publishers  Co- 
Op!  Call  Scott  at  (941 )  922-0844. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


EMPLOYMENT/BUSINESS 
Opportunities  bi-weekly  mogazin 
National  listings,  Chicogo-Msed 
$175K, 

(708)  582-3322. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER:  The  communication  link  of  the 
newspaper  industry  every  week  since  1884. 


REAL  ESTATE 


GOVERNMENT  FORECLOSED 
HOMES  FOR  pennies  on  $1.  Delin¬ 
quent  Tax,  Repo's,  REO's.  Your  Area. 
Toll  free  1  (800)  898-9778  Ext.  H- 
51 89  for  current  listings. 


RENTALS  AVAILABLE 


REPUBLICAN  Convention  San  Diego 
Executive  residence  available 
No  pets.  No  smoking,  $300  per  day 
(520)  577-6088 


FRESH  DATA!! 

1996 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Market  Guide 

Contact  E&P’s  Circulation 
Department  at 
(212)  675-4380. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES  i 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

PREPRESS 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1 968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  Canbom 
CKOpHcal  (310)  372-0372. 

SCREEN  IMAGESETTERS 

1 8'  Capstan  Recorder 
-1000  DPI,  35'/minule  : 

-Harlequin  S/W  RIP  1 

-Factory  recondition,  warranty  : 

and  installation  : 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

USED  NEWSBOXES  For  Sale.  Tabloid, 
mechanisms  included.  Good,  solid  con¬ 
dition.  (202)  667-9819.  Best  Offer. 

$41,200.00  i 

Call  Bob  Weber  at  (800)  399-4BWI  \ 

Fax  #  (800)  837-8973.  j 

MAILROOM 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire 
and  Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  Equipment 
Bill  Kanipe,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(770)  428-581 7  Fax  (770)  590-7267 


Refurbished  odd  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTIN!  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-521 8  Fox  (407)  273-901 1 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

1 1  West  19  th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


FOLLOWING  IS  A  BRIEF 
DESCRIPTION  OF  A  FEW  OF  THE 
PRESSES  INLAND 
IS  CURRENTLY  OFFERING 

•22'  Cut-off  GOSS  COLORUNER  with 
27  printing  couples,  double  3:2  folder 
&  9R'rP's 

•22  3/4'  Cut-off  GOSS  COLORUNER 
with  36  printing  couples,  double  3:2 
(older  &  9RTP's. 

•2  unit  GOSS  COMMUNITY  with  SSC 
units  &  SC  folder  (1980). 

•2-unit  Harris  V15D  with  JF15  -  1978 
vintage. 

•  6-unit  NEWS  KING  -  available 
immediately. 

•4-unit  WEB  LEADER  press  -  avaibl}le 
immediately. 


PLEASE  CALL  FOR  A  COMPLETE 
UST  OF  PRESSES 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(91 3)  492-9050,  Fox  (91 3)  492-621 7 


2  GOSS  urbanite  presslines:  14  mono 
units,  4-3  color  units,  22  3/4'  cutoff, 
1985 

GOSS  urbanite  pressline:  10  mono 
units,  22'  cutoff  |560mm) 

GOSS  community  presslines:  10  mono 
units,  21  1/2' cutoff,  1980-88 
Harris  V25:  8  units,  2  folders,  21  1/2' 
cutoff,  1981 

Harris  V25:  8  units,  2  folders,  22  3/4' 
cutoff,  1983 

Harris  VI 5D:  4  units,  1  folder,  22  3/4' 
cutoff,  1984 

MAN  Colorman  35S:  3-9  cylinder 
units,  2-4  cylinder  units,  22  3/4'  cutoff, 
1985 

MAN  Colorman  30:  2-9  cylinder 
satellite  units,  heatset  package,  21  1/2' 
cutoff 

Single  width,  double  width,  and  com¬ 
mercial  web  offset  presses 

WEBEQ  INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 

1 5  E.  PalatirHi  Road,  #107 
Prospect  Height,  IL  60070 
Ph:  (708)  459-9700 
FAX  (708)  459-9707 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
6-UNIT  DOUBLE  V/IDTH 
GOSS  COSMO  OFFSET  VYEB  PRESS 
22  3/4'  CUTOFF  W/DOUBLE  FOLDER 
CONTAa  PRINT  MEDIA  &  GRAPHICS 
PHONE  OR  FAX  (81 3)  781  -5550  OR 
PHONE  (800)  705-6433 


GOSS  METRO  Excellent  Condition,  5- 
unit,  22  3/4'  cut-off,  1  full  color  d^k, 
2  half  color  decks,  2  morra  units,  2:1 
double  output  folder.  Peripheral 
mailroom  and  plateroom  equipment. 
Available  Now.  Call  NewsTech  at 
(305)  688-1407. 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY, 
SC,  SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(770)  552-1 528  Fox  (770)  552-2669 


WE  WANT  TO  BUY  YOUR 
EXCESS  PRESS  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  SALE: 

4-10  Unit  Harris  V-15Dw/2  JF4 
commercial  folders, 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY!! 
2-unit  Ductor  style  V-1 5A  w/JF7  (older 
1  Rebuilt  Community  Boor  unit  1 975 
IMAAEDIATE  DELIVERY!! 
GLOBAL  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(91 3)  541  -8886  Fox  (91 3)  541  -8960 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CALL US-WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(770)  428-5817  Fox  (770)  590-7267 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Chris  George  (800)  356-4886  or 
Fax  (816)  887-2762. 


When  faxing  your  ad,  please  remember  to  include  the  hilling  address, 
category  under  which  the  ad  is  to  be  placed,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  times 
the  ad  is  to  appear.  TTiank  you. 

E&P  Classified  Dept.  Fax;  (212)  929-1259 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


ADVERTISING  CONSULTANTS 


ALTERNATIVE  GROWTH  STRATEGIES, 
INC. ..Leaders  in  generating  incre¬ 
mental  advertising  revenues!  Tel:  (414) 
241-8603,  Fox:  (414)  241-3354. 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 
Our  firm  develops  solutions  worldwide 
(516)  379-2797/(813)  786-5930 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  SOLfTH 
Complaint  free  telemarketing  w/quality 
subscription  sales  and  guaranteed  col¬ 
lections.  Nationwide.  (800)  844-3581 

Always  stay  in  your  own  movie. 

Ken  Kesey 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


301  TARGET  MARKETING,  INC. 
Quality  Telenrarketing  by 
Quality  Employees 
In  strict  compliance  with 
all  Federal  Regulations 
(800)  301 -READ 

_ (800)  301-7323 _ 

ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telenrarketing  Specialists 
_ (800)  247-2338 _ 

SPEQRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 
NIE 

FUNDRAISING  PROGRAMS 
CALL  DOUG  REESE 
(800)  972-6778 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


HEADUNE  PROMOTIONS 
Door-to-Door  Selling  Professionals. 
Guaranteed  Collections  with  paid-in¬ 
advance  subscriptions.  Experienced 
Managers  Available  to  Relocate  to 
your  market.  Contact  Dennis 
McQuillan  (800)  260-9823 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


■NTERVENTWN  - 
t  RETENTISN 
1-800-327-8463 


DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

'We  Deliver  More  Homes  To  Your 
NEVYSPAPER' 
TELEMARKETING 
(800)411-5863 
Our  27th  Year 

PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
(800)  776-6397 

METRO  NEWS  SERVICE,  INC. 

"ResponseABIUTY" 
Nationwide  TELEMARKETING 
since  1 975 
(800)  950-8475 
Horace  Southward 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


COMPUTER  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

USED  TELEMARKETING  PREDICTIVE 
DIALER  EQUIPMENT  WANTED. 

1  (800)877  7176 

DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUBUCATIONS 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dave  Chilton  (800)487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (Notional) 

INCORPORATION  SERVICES 

INCORPORATE  WITHOUT  Legal  Fees! 
Free  Booklet  Tells  How,  Includes  Forms. 
Call  Now!  (800)  345-2677 

EDITORIAL  SERVICES 

DON'T  MISS  OUT  on  the  Millennium: 
Acodemic/former  religion  editor  for 
Top  10  daily  can  help  transform  your 
religion  coverage  from  the  mundane  to 
the  sublime.  Rotes  negotiable.  Respond 
vio  fax  (847)  823-1092. 


Ever  feel  like  you've  been  cheated? 

John  Lydon 


NEWS  SERVICES 

COVERAGE  OF  UNITED  NATIONS 
New  service,  already  carried  in  ten 
papers  notionvnde.  Big  picture,  interesF 
ing  stories  on  U.N.,  the  world  of  inter¬ 
national  diplomacy.  Low  Rates. 

TNS,  Inc.  (212)  349-3384. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


GOT  A  PRESS  DRIVE  PROBLEM?  J&K 
can  provide  permanent  solutions  to 
chronic  drive  and  control  problems. 
Fast,  ecanomical  service.  J&K  Power 
Supply  (313)  953-0780. 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
(800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  UneP.O.  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 
HARD  TO  FIND  PRESS  PARTS? 
Largest  Press  Plumbing  Parts  Stock  in 
Country-Overnight.  GREAT  PRICESII 
Filters,  Regulators,  Hoses,  Gauges. 
PACIFIC  NEWSPAPER  SERVICES,  INC. 
A/X  (800)201-7500  M/C 

Writers  were  not  born  to  change  the 
vvodd. 

Isaac  Bashevis  Singer 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEAAS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAaiONI 
30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CAa  TOLL  FREE  (800)  657-21 1 0 


WEB  PUBUSHING 

OFFSITE  WEB 

World  Wide  Web  Publishing  Service 
vrww.osw.com  or  call  (510)  540-6462 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


HELP  WANTED 


ACCOUNTING 


ACCOUNTANT  for  Corporate  office  of 
Multi-State  Media  Company  in  Savan¬ 
nah,  GA.  Degree  plus  Newspaper 
Accounting  experience  required.  Travel 
1-2  weeks  per  month  also  required. 
Fox  resume  to  (91 2)  232-4639. 

DIREaOR  OF  FINANCE 

Metro  Paper  seeks  a  finance  director  to 

f>rovide  affirmative,  market-driven 

eadership  to  financial  operations. 

Ideal  candidate  should  be  a  CPA  with 
significant  broad-based  financial  man¬ 
agement  experience.  A  proven  track 
record  in  achieving  results  through 
effective  partnering  with  organizational 
counterparts  is  required.  This  highly  vis¬ 
ible  professional  growth  opportunity 
offers  a  competitive  salary  package 
and  excellent  benefits  in  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica's  'most  livable'  metropolitan  areas. 

Please  send  resume,  including  salary 
requirements,  to  Box  07747,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER:  The  Encjuirer  Journal  in 
Monroe,  North  Carolina  is  looking  for 
an  experienced  newspaper  executive. 
Located  just  south  of  Charlotte  in  Union 
County,  the  Enquirer  is  a  14,000 
circulation  six  day  daily,  excluding 
Saturday.  This  is  an  excellent  position 
for  someone  looking  to  move  into  the 
Publisher's  seat  or  move  up  to  a  larger 
market.  The  Publisher  will  oversee  me 
doily  operations  of  the  newspaper  and 
will  lead  an  excellent  group  of  top 
managers.  There  is  also  a  commercial 
printing  operation  headquartered 
there.  We  are  a  Thomson  Newspaper 
and  as  part  of  the  Carolina  Strategic 
Marketing  Group  you  will  join  a  prog¬ 
ressive  team  of  seasoned  professionals. 
Please  send  resume  to  Mr.  CT 
Marschel,  President  &  CEO,  Carolina 
SMG  @  Florence  Morning  News,  P.O. 
Box  100528,  310  S.  Dargan  St., 
Florence,  SC  29501 . 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 

Major  west  coast  daily  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  senior  level 
account  executive.  Position  requires 
extensive  sales  and  marketing  back¬ 
ground.  Fax  resume,  caver  letter  and 
salary  requirements  to  (818)  713- 
3009. 


ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 

One  of  the  nations  largest  metro  news 
weeklies,  located  in  the  nortfieast  cor¬ 
ridor,  is  looking  for  an  experienced 
advertising  director  to  lead  our  staff  of 
13  sales  professionals,  1  sales  support 
person  and  our  sales  management 
personnel.  Your  position  is  hands-on. 
You  will  be  responsible  for  the  direct 
leadership  of  our  retail  display  sales 
staff  as  well  as  the  guidance  and  man¬ 
agement  of  our  classified  manager  and 
classified  staff.  Experience  in  budget¬ 
ing,  goal  management,  marketing, 
client  contact,  staff  management  and 
problem  solving  are  a  must  in  applying 
for  this  position.  Our  paper  averages 
96-t-  pages  per  week  and  we  have 
experienced  double  digit  revenue 
increases  consistently  for  the  past  five 
years.  We  strive  for  excellence 
throughout  our  entire  product  and  we 
promote  innovation,  change,  and  the 
exchange  of  ideas  to  keep  our  product 
fresh  and  staff  ewtivated.  We  offer  an 
excellent  work  atmosphere,  excellent 
compensation  package,  paid  health  & 
life  insurance,  401  (k)  profit  sharing 
program,  paid  vacation,  +.  We  don^ 
offer  a  lot  of  red  tape  and  we  don't 
delay  making  decisions  on  good  ideos. 
Qualified  candidates  shoula  send  a  let¬ 
ter  of  application  as  well  as  a  resume 
to  Box  07745,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE 

Excellent  opportunity  for  an  aggressive 
Advertising  Executive.  Our  growing 
Northwest  Newspaper  Chain  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  leader  with  a  strong  record  of 
Retail  Advertising  success, 
demonstrated  ability  to  train  and 
motivate.  Development  of  new  business 
is  essential.  Excellent  salary,  incentives, 
and  benefits  package.  If  you  are 
interested  in  developing  and  enhanc¬ 
ing  your  newspaper  career  in  the 
beautiful  Northwest,  fax  resume  and 
cover  letter  to:  (206)  450-1238  or 
respond  to  Northwest  Medio,  P.O.  Box 
90130,  Bellevue,  WA  98009-9230, 
ATTN:  Nick  Chemock. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
High  demographic  Westchester  (NY) 
weekly  newspaper  group  seeks 
aggressive,  results-oriented  pro¬ 
fessional  to  motivate  and  manage  sea¬ 
soned  sales  staff.  Excellent  people 
skills,  creativity,  marketing  savvy  and 
proven  management  experience 
required.  Send  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Ms.  White,  Scarsdale  Inquirer, 
P.O.  Box  418,  Scarsdale,  NY  10583. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  with  Virginia 
weekly  group.  Management  potential  a 
must.  Start  salary  $22,000.  Box 
07752,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 

SALESPERSON/MANAGER 

Fast  growing  63,000  circulation 
monthly  travel  magazine  distributed  by 
major  newspaper  seeks  a  senior 
salesperson/ manager  with  proven 
media  advertising  experience.  Salary 
plus  commission,  commensurate  with 
proven  record.  Chicago  based.  Fax 
resunre  to  MR  at  (31 2)  236-8468. 


Classifled  Advertisers:  If  you  don't  see  a  category 
that  fits  your  needs,  please  call  us  at  (212)  675-4380 


ADVERTISING 


LOUISIANA  PRESS  ASSOCIATION  is 
accepting  applications  (or  the  positions 
of  sales  end  marketing  director.  A 
Baton  Rouge-based  for-profit  trade 
association,  LPA  represents  over  109 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
state. 

The  sales  and  marketing  director  will 
hove  responsibility  (or  oversight  of  LPA 
Advertising  Department  operations 
including  in-office  management  and 
for  making  outside  sales  calls  on  poten¬ 
tial  advertisers.  In  addition,  the  LPA 
Advertising  Director  will  be  responsible 
for  developing  marketing  plans  to  bet¬ 
ter  position  newspapers  as  an  advertis¬ 
ing  medium.  He  or  she  will  report 
directly  to  the  association's  executive 
director. 

Job  requires  a  strong  background  in 
newspaper  ad  sales  and  good  com¬ 
munication  skills,  proven  management 
ability  in  working  with  staff;  strong 
leadership  skills;  the  ability  to  work 
with  people  including  volunteer  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association;  acceptable  com¬ 
puter  skills  especially  as  they  relate  to 
od  placement  and  accounting;  and 
knoi^eclge  of  general  aspects  or  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  The  ideal  candidate 
will  also  have  worked  in  a  multi¬ 
newspaper  environment  or  with  groups 
of  newspapers  in  od  sales  and  market¬ 
ing. 

Please  send  resume  and  letter  with 
salary  requirements  to:  Pam  Mitchell- 
Wagner,  Louisiana  Press  Association, 
404  Europe  St.,  Baton  Rouge,  LA 
70802.  Deadline  to  apply  is  May  10, 
1 996.  No  phone  calls,  pleose. _ 


SALES,  ZONES  5/7:  Ready  to  retire 
but  don't  want  to?  Will  enjoy  calling 
on  newspaper  ad  managers  to  sell 
church  page  business  sponsors.  Work 
vdth  56  year  old  company.  Best  in  field 
with  excellent  reputation.  HQ  support. 
Resume  to  P.O.  Box  8005,  Chorlot- 
tesville,  VA  22906. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

COMMUNITY  PUBLISHERS,  INC.  in 
Bentonville,  AR  has  an  immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  a  Key  Accounts  Manager. 
Represent  our  newspaper  to  major 
accounts  and  make  presentations  to 
advertisers  and  agencies  outside  our 
local  market.  Successful  candidate 
should  have  previous  newspaper/ 
media  sales  experience,  and  excellent 
organization  and  communication  skills. 
We  offer  a  generous  salary  and  com¬ 
mission  package  with  excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  to  Community  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Inc.,  ATTN:  Mike  Brown,  P.O. 
Box  1049,  Bentonville,  AR  72712 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Growing,  highly  profitable  50,000 
circulation  daily  newspaper  is  seeking 
a  dynamic  individual  to  lead  our  Retail 
Advertising  Sales  Department. 

Position  includes  responsibility  (or  work¬ 
ing  with  advertisers  and  our  sales  force 
to  plan  and  create  effective  advertis¬ 
ing,  working  with  the  advertising 
director  to  develop  strategies  for  meet¬ 
ing  goals,  and  maintaining  a  work 
force  of  capable  people  to  carry  out 
the  retail  advertising  plan. 

Qualified  candidates  should  possess: 

•  Excellent  track  record  for  building 
strong  customer  relationships 

■  Excellent  leadership  skills 

•  A  competitive  revenue  driven 
winning  altitude 

•  Ability  to  be  creative 

•  Excellent  communication  skills 

•  A  strong  work  ethic 

•  Successful  sales  background 

•  Sales  management  experience;  coll¬ 
ege  degree  preferred. 

This  position  carries  an  attractive, 
incentive  based  compensation  plan.  If 
you  are  a  top  performer,  are  excited 
by  positive  change,  and  want  to  be  a 
major  contributor  on  a  winning  team, 
send  your  resume  with  cover  letter  and 
salary  requirements  to: 

Darla  King 

Human  Resources  Manager 
Times/Record  News 
P.O.  Box  120 
Wichita  Falls,  TX  76307 
SOUTHERN  CAUFORNIA  BOUND!! 

Beaches,  mountains,  desert  or  in 
between  -  it's  here! 

We  are  Trader  Publishing  Company, 
the  largest  publisher  of  photo  ad  mag¬ 
azines  in  the  world.  We  have  many 
career  opportunities  available  such  as 
Sales  Management,  Sales,  Production 
Management,  etc. 

If  you  ore  looking  for  a  change  and 
want  to  join  a  dynamic,  exciting, 
challenging  company,  please  send 
resume  to  5536  Inland  Empire  Blvd., 
Ontario,  CA  91764  or  for  a  fast 
response  fax  to  (909)  484-4416.  E/O 
Drug  Testing  Employer. 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

ITHACA  COLLEGE 

MANAGER,  STUDENT  PUBUCATKDNS 
Roy  H.  Park  School  of  Communications 

Full-time,  ten-month  position  available 
August  1,  1996  to  advise,  manage, 
coordinate  and  administer  the  activities 
of  THE  nUACAN,  the  College's  student 
newspaper,  THE  CAYUGAN,  the  Col¬ 
lege  yearbook,  and  other  designated 
publications.  Duties  to  include  coordina¬ 
tion  and  training  of  student  staff  on 
news  and  editorial  policy;  coordination 
of  sales,  promotion,  publicity,  advertis¬ 
ing,  budget  vendor  contract  relations 
and  other  related  activities.  Teach  one 
or  two  courses  per  academic  year  in 
the  School  of  Communications  in  the 
area  of  print  journalism.  Masters 
degree  in  journalism  or  related  dis¬ 
cipline  and  professional  experience 
required;  teaching  experience  desira¬ 
ble. 

Ithaca  College  is  an  independent,  resi¬ 
dential,  comprehensive  College  with  an 
undergraduate  enrollment  of  approxi¬ 
mately  5,800  students.  It  is  located  in 
the  Finger  Lakes  Region  of  central  New 
York. 

The  Roy  H.  Park  School  of  Communica¬ 
tions  is  one  of  (our  professional  schools 
within  the  College,  and  enrolls  approx¬ 
imately  1,100  majors  in  three  under¬ 
graduate  departments  (Television- 
Radio,  Cinema  and  Photography,  and 
Corporate  Communication).  A  B.A.  in 
Journalism,  a  major  degree  program 
in  Telecommunications  Management,  a 
BFA  in  Film,  Photography  and  the  Vis¬ 
ual  Arts,  and  a  B.A.  in  Media  Studies 
are  also  offered.  The  Graduate  Studies 
Program  offers  an  M.S.  in  Communica¬ 
tions.  The  Communications  curriculum 
is  augmented  by  state-of-the-art  audio, 
video,  film,  photography,  multi-image 
and  telecommunications  facilities.  Co- 
Curricular  area  include  two  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  a  cable  television  channel,  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper,  college  yearbook  and 
professional  production  unit. 

Send  letter  of  interest,  resume  and 
three  letters  of  recommendation  to 
Thomas  W.  Bohn,  Dean,  Roy  H.  Park 
School  of  Communications,  31 1  Roy 
H.  Park  Hall,  Ithaca  College,  Ithaca, 
NY  14850-7250.  (607)  274-3894; 
FAX  (607)  274-1664.  Screening  will 
begin  May  13,  1996  and  will  continue 
until  position  is  filled. 

Ithaca  College  is  an  Equal  Opportuni¬ 
ty/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 

ART/GRAPHfCS 

GRAPHICS  ARTIST 

Aggressive  AM  daily  on  the  Texas- 
Mexico  border  needs  graphics  artist 
with  a  keen  eye  for  design  and  a 
strong  interest  in  news.  The  right 
person  will  also  contribute  to  the 
redesign  of  the  newspaper.  Macintosh 
experience  with  Freehand,  Photoshop 
and  QuarkXPress  a  must.  Reply  with 
resume  and  samples  to  George  Cox, 
managing  editor.  The  Brownsville 
Herald,  P.O.  Box  351,  Brownsville,  TX 
78520. 


_ CiRCUlATION _ 

A  GROWING,  family-owned  weekly  is 
seeking  a  Circulation  Manager.  The 
ideal  candidate  will  hove  experience, 
be  customer-service  oriented  and 
circulation  promotion  driven.  Must 
maintain  circulation  lists,  produce  mail¬ 
ing  labels  and  reports,  and  promote 
circulation  through  acquired  marketing 
techniques.  Knowledge  of  2nd  class 
postal  requirements  necessary.  We 
offer  401  (k)  and  benefits  package.  Ta 
get  in  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  new 
marketing  effort  by  an  established 
newspaper  send  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  references  to  Lyle  Publishing 
Co.,  Circ.  Position,  P.O.  Box  38, 
Salem,  CH  44460.  Replies  held  in  con¬ 
fidence. 


CIRCULATION  DIREQOR:  Do  hunHng, 
fishing,  the  great  outdoors,  and  living 
on  the  last  frontier  interest  you?  The 
Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner  is  seeking 
an  individual  with  demonstrated  lead¬ 
ership  abilities  to  join  its  staff.  This  posi¬ 
tion  is  responsible  for  all  phases  of 
Circulation,  including  the  mailroom 
and  delivery.  The  successful  candidate 
will  have  a  proven  track  record  In 
sales,  distribution  and  service,  and 
possess  the  ability  to  successfully 
manage  staff.  The  FDNM,  an  AM 
paper  with  a  circulation  of  1 8,000  - 
23,000,  is  the  country's  farthest  north 
daily  newspaper.  A  unique  opportunity 
exists  for  the  right  person.  Send 
resume,  references,  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Paul  J.  Massey,  publisher, 
Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  P.O.  Box 
70710,  Fairbanks,  AK  99707.  The 
Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


CiRCUlATION  DIREQOR 
An  85,000  doily  circulation  and 
1 25,000  Sunday  circulation  newspa¬ 
per  located  in  Zone  5  is  looking  for  a 
Circulation  Director.  Ihis  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  in  an  afternoon  market  for 
a  circulation  person  with  a  proven 
track  record.  The  ideal  candidate  will 
have  at  least  five  years  of  circulation 
experience  in  a  union  environment. 
They  will  also  have  the  ability  to 
motivate,  train,  and  guide  the  depart¬ 
ment  through  a  reorganization 
designed  to  improve  our  ability  to  ser¬ 
vice  our  customers.  Please  send  a  cover 
letter,  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
07748,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GANNETT  MIDWEST  -  7-day  AM 
(75,000  d,  87,000  S)  is  seeking  can¬ 
didates  with  a  minimum  of  5  years 
home  delivery  management  experience 
to  motivate  a  staff  of  10  District  Sales 
Managers  and  1  Zone  Supervisor. 
Ideal  candidate  will  have  a  high 
energy  level,  and  a  take  charge  man¬ 
agement  style.  Must  be  extremely 
organized  with  a  strong  sales  and  ser¬ 
vice  focus.  Send  cover  letter,  salary 
requirements  and  resume  to: 

Operations  Manager 
ROCKFORD  REGISTER  STAR 
99  East  State  Street 
Rockford,  IL61104 

SENDE&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
MYRTLE  BEACH,  SOUTH  CAROUNA 

Career  path  blocked?  Break  out  and 
work  in  a  top-level,  highly  visible  job  in 
a  fast-growing  market.  Lookiisg  for  an 
aggressive  individual  who  has  the 
experience  and  ambition  to  make 
good  numbers  even  better.  Must  hove 
a  collem  degree,  3-5  years  experience 
in  circulation  and  a  long  term  desire  to 
become  a  Circulation  Director.  The 
ideal  candidate  is  probably  a  Home 
Delivery  Manager  at  a  small  newspa¬ 
per  or  a  DM/Supervisor  at  a  medium 
to  large  newspaper.  Responsible  for 
30,0(W  home  delivery  circulation  and 
some  single  copy  sales.  Staff  of  9. 
Salary  range  is  $30,000  to  $35,000 
plus  performance  incentives.  Call  Steve 
Davis,  circulation  director  at  (803) 
626-0215  or  send  resume  to  his  atten¬ 
tion:  The  Sun  News,  P.O.  Box  406, 
Myrtle  Beach,  SC  29578-0406. 

REGIONAL  SALES  MANAGER 

An  exciting  opportunity  is  available  to 
work  (or  Washington  CtC's  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  newspaper.  The  ideal  candidate 
will  hove  a  minimum  of  5  years  man¬ 
agement/circulation  experience,  along 
with  the  drive,  determination  and  the 
skills  necessary  to  successfully  build 
and  lead  a  team  of  winners.  A  business 
related  degree  is  preferred. 
Responsibilities  include  directing  plan¬ 
ning,  organization  and  controls  for 
circulation  sales,  service  and  collec¬ 
tions  and  effectively  managing,  direct¬ 
ing  and  training  Assistant  Regional 
Sales  Managers  and  Independent 
agents.  We  offer  an  excellent  benefit 
and  incentive  plan  along  with  the  pre- 
stige  of  working  for  a  major 
metropolitan  newspaper  on  the  go. 
Interested  candidates  should  Fax 
resume  along  with  salary  requirements 
to:  (202)  526-6820  or  mail  to: 

The  Washington  Times 
Human  Resources  Department 
3400  New  York  Avenue,  NE 
Washington,  DC  20002.  EOE 

EDrrORIAL 

AGGRESSIVE  Major  Market  Zone  9 
weekly  business  publication  seeks 
superstar  editor  to  take  paper  to  the 
next  level.  Candidate  must  have 
dynamic  vision  to  lead,  think,  create, 
and  motivate,  not  simply  assign, 
delegate,  and  put  out  a  paper. 
Attractive  compensation  package 
available  for  editor  who  believes  in 
possibilities  rather  than  limits.  Send 
resume  to  Box  07255,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  Excellence: 
We're  seeking  an  innovator  to  oversee 
the  Sunday  editions  of  our  100,000 
circ.  daily  on  the  California  coast.  We 
are  going  to  hire  an  unconventional 
thinker  who's  crazy  about  quality, 
enthusiastic  about  teamwork  and 
skilled  at  reading  a  community  and 
assembling  attractive  pages  and  com¬ 
pelling  stories.  In  addition,  we  have 
openings  for  fast-working,  smart¬ 
thinking  copy  editors. 

Resumes  to  Ventura  County  Star,  5250 
Ralston  St.,  Ventura,  CA  93003,  Attn:  J. 
McKendry. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ARTS  WRITER 
ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

The  Arizona  Daily  Star  in  Tucson,  a 
100,000  daily  and  190,000  Sunday 
Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  newspaper 
which  values  diversity  in  the 
workplace,  is  seeking  experienced 
candidates  for  the  above  positions. 

The  arts  writer  would  cover  classical 
music,  opera  and  dance  in  the  Features 
department.  Assistant  city  editor  appli¬ 
cants  should  have  at  least  three  years 
experience  supervising  reporters  and 
editing  their  copy,  including  short  and 
long  term  projects.  An  emphasis  is 
placed  on  story  ideas  and  creativity. 
You  will  work  with  three  assistant  city 
editors  and  about  21  Metro  staff 
reporters  on  Arizona's  second-largest 
newspaper.  This  position  may  involve  a 
permonent  night  schedule. 

Please  send  your  resume,  cover  letter 
ond  your  best  1 0  work  samples  lo  the 
attention  of  Debbie  Kornmiller, 
features  editor  (Arts  Writer)  or  John 
P.C.  Silva,  assistant  managing  editor 
(Assistant  City  Editor).  The  Arizona 
Daily  Star,  P.O.  Box  26807,  Tucson, 
AZ  85726.  No  telephone  calls,  please. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

We're  looking  for  an  Assistant  City 
Editor  with  energy,  intelligence,  expe¬ 

rience,  Fearlessness,  new  ideas,  strong 
monogement  skills  ond  a  gift  for  word 
editing.  If  you've  got  what  it  takes  for 
the  daily  battle  of  a  newspaper  war,  let 
us  know.  We  require  substantial  edit¬ 
ing  experience  at  a  metro  daily.  Send 
resume  and  work  examples  to  Deborah 
Goeken,  metro  editor.  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  400  W.  Colfax  Avenue, 
Denver,  CO  80209.  No  phone  calls. 


EDITORIAL 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

The  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  needs  a 
bright,  news-hungry  editor  capable  of 
coming  in  cold  to  New  Mexico's  com¬ 
plex  capital  city.  We  are  looking  for  an 
independent,  curious  news  hound  who 
can  work  without  supervision,  make 
deadline  decisions  and  fine-tune  copy. 
The  best  candidate  will  become  night 
city  editor,  an  essential  part  of  a  foljr- 
person  city  desk  team.  Candidate 
should  have  both  reporting  and  at  least 
a  year  of  editing  experience.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  copies  of  stories/ 
projects  you've  directed  to:  City  Editor 
Inez  Russell,  202  E.  Morey  Street, 
Santa  Fe,  NM  87501 .  Deadline:  May 
10. 


AWARD-WINNING  North  Central 
Illinois  daily  has  opening  for  a  general 
reporter.  Previous  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  and  knowledge  of  local  gov¬ 
ernment  helpful.  Spring  graduates 
welcome  to  apply.  Send  clips  and 
resume  to:  Joyce  McCullough, 
NewsTribune,  426  Second  Street,  La 
Salle,  IL  61 301.  M/F  EOE. 

COPY  EDITOR  -  Weekly  business/ 
technology  newspaper  seeks  experi¬ 
enced  copy  editor.  Duties  will  be  split 
between  copy  editing  and  page  layout 
using  QuarkXPress.  Familiarity  with  AP 
style  a  plus.  Attention  to  detail  and 
flexible  work  schedule  a  must.  Send 
cover  letter/ resume  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Colleen  Kelly,  Federal  Com¬ 
puter  Weekly,  3110  Fairview  Park  Dr., 
#1040,  Falls  Church,  VA  22042;  Fax 
(703)  876-51 26.  No  phone  calls. 

COPY  EDITOR  and  REPORTER  -  Both 
positions  require  speed  and  superior 
grammar  skills.  Send  resume  to:  The 
Daily  Times,  P.O.  Box  450,  Farm¬ 
ington,  NM  87499. 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 

Our  weekly  Business  Joumol  is  seeking 
an  energetic  news  veteran  to  lead  our 
editorial  team  to  the  next  level.  We 
seek  an  individual  with  a  nose  (or  rele¬ 
vant  news,  an  eye  (or  presentation  and 
keen  insight  to  make  assignments.  Our 
agile  organization  requires  an  editor 
who  is  willing  to  work  with  new 
technologies.  The  successful  candidate 
would  have  a  minimum  of  five  years 
newsroom  management  experience,  a 
solid  foundation  as  a  business  writer, 
reporter  and  copy  editor.  We  provide 
excellent  benefits  and  salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  ability.  Send  cover  let¬ 
ter,  resume  and  writing/editing  sam¬ 
ples  and  salary  history  to: 

Larry  Jalowiec 
General  Manager 
Eastern  PA  Business  Journal 
5000  Tilghman  Street 
Allentown,  PA  18104 


BUSINESS  WRITER 

The  Des  Moines  Business  Record  seeks 
ace  reporter  who  believes  business 
prose  doesn't  hove  to  read  like  a  math 
text.  Benefits  include  a  laid  back  work 
environment,  the  freedom  to  write 
without  the  Gods  of  AP  style  looking 
over  your  shoulder,  and  significant  soy 
over  the  direction  of  the  paper.  Fax 
resume,  clips,  salary  requirements  to 
Bill  Day  (515)  288-0309. 


COPY  DESK  CHIEF 

The  Charlotte  Sun  Herald,  one  of  the 
fastest-growing  daily  newspapers  in 
the  country,  is  located  on  Florida's 
beautiful  Gulf  Coast.  We  are  looking 
for  a  copy  desk  chief  to  help  us 
become  the  best  small  daily  in  the 
state. 

We  are  looking  for  an  experienced 
manager  who: 

•  has  a  track  record  of  successful  team 
leadership 

•  likes  competition  and  has  the  will  to 
win 

•  can't  stand  errors 

•  has  an  eye  for  design,  focusing  on 
precision  as  much  as  pizzazz 

•  is  never  satisfied  with  the  status  quo 
and  wants  to  work  for  a  company  triat 
is  committed  to  continuous  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  paper. 

If  this  sounds  like  you,  please  call  Jeff 
Dunn-Rankin  at  (941)  255-8127.  FAX: 
(941)  629-2085.  E-mail: 

pcedit@sunline.net 

COPY  EDITOR/DESIGNER  wanted  on 
The  Capitol,  circulation  50,000,  in 
Annapolis,  MD.  Pagination  experience 
required  and  two-years  of  desk  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Send  resume  and 
tearsheets  to  Tom  Marquardt,  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  The  Capital,  P.O.  Box  91 1, 
Annapolis,  MD  21404. 


COPY  EDITOR:  2  years  experience 
with  daily  newspaper  preferred,  QuarkX¬ 
Press  a  plus.  Send  cover  letter,  resume, 
references  and  clips  to:  Bill  Wilson,  The 
Macomb  Daily,  P.O.  Box  707,  Mt. 
Clemens,  Ml  48046 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-t-  current 
openings  nationwide.  Entry/early 
career.  Writer-Editor-EP,  P.O.  Box 
40550,  5136  MacArthur,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  2001 6;  (703)  506-4400. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY  EDITOR 

Editors  with  3  or  more  years  of  editing 
and  supervisory  experience  at  smaller 
dailies  are  invited  to  apply  to  the  copy 
desk  of  our  New  England  metro.  We 
seek  applications  From  journalists  who 
can  demonstrate  a  solid  sense  of  news 
and  enterprise,  an  appreciation  of 
words  and  pictures,  the  ability  to 
work  with  people,  and  the  potential  to 
grow  within  our  organization. 

Send  letter  and  clips  to: 

Thomas  J.  McDonough 
Human  Resources 
Providence  Journal  Company 
75  Fountain  Street 
Providence,  Rl  02902 
EEO  M/F/V/H 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  is  looking  (or  an 
EDITOR  for  a  newly  created  position  in 
its  New  York  office.  This  person  will 
coordinate  and  write  copy  for  the  Free 
Poper  Publisher,  a  monthly  trade 
publication  covering  the  free  and  niche 
publishing  industry.  Must  have  a  jour¬ 
nalism  degree  and  a  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  the  Free  paper  industry  (shop- 
pers/community  newspapers). 
Excellent  career  opportunity  offering 
competitive  wage  and  benefit  package. 
Send  salary  requirements,  cover  letter/ 
resume  to:  Colin  Phillips,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  1 1  W  19th  St.,  NY,  NY  1001 1 . 


EDITOR 

One  of  Wisconsin's  largest  non-daily 
newspapers  seeks  dynamic,  experi¬ 
enced  leader  to  continue  on  the  path  to 
excellence.  Very  strong  journalistic  and 
managerial  skills  are  essential  to  this 
effort,  in  a  community  full  of  news,  in 
one  of  the  country's  most  beautiful 
areas.  Send  cover  letter,  resume,  writ¬ 
ing  samples  and  references  to:  Chris 
Wood,  general  manager.  Door  County 
Advocate,  233  N.  Third  Avenue, 
Sturgeon  Boy,  Wl  54235. 

EDITOR 

The  South  Central  Wisconsin  Newspa¬ 
per  Group  has  several  openings  for 
talented,  hard-working  editors.  We 
need  people  with  talent,  energy  and 
drive  to  run  our  news  operations.  We 
are  a  growing  organization  hot  on  the 
trail  to  producing  the  best  small  news¬ 
papers  in  the  state.  We  have 
immediate  openings  for  managing 
editors  ot  our  two  daily  newspapers. 
The  successful  candidates  are  strong 
editorial  writers,  aggressive,  organized 
and  not  afraid  to  tackle  tough  issues. 
Macintosh,  QuarkXPress  pagination 
skills  helpful.  We're  located  in  growing 
communities  a  half-hour  from 
Madison.  Send  letter,  resume  and  clips 
to  David  Gentry,  publisher.  South  Cen¬ 
tral  Wisconsin  Newspapers,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  470,  Portage,  Wl  53901 . 

MAGAZINE  EDITORS 
Expanding  national  consumer  maga¬ 
zine  seeks  energetic  senior  editor  and 
associate  editor.  Emphasis  on  assign¬ 
ing,  editing,  writing.  Must  understand 
magazine  style.  Mac  experience  a 
plus.  Occasional  travel.  Resume  and 
published  samples  to:  Editor,  Boating 
World  Magozine,  2100  Powers  Ferry 
Road,  Atlanta,  GA  30339. 

FAX  YOUR  AD  TO 
(212)  929-1259 


Southern  Poverty  Law  Center 


Editor/Writer 

Experienced  journalist  needed  to  write  and  edit  quarterly  publi¬ 
cation  and  special  reports  for  Klanwatch,  a  project  of  the 
Southern  Poverty  Law  Center,  that  provides  police  and  human 
relations  agencies  with  information  on  hate  crime  and  white 
supremacist  activities.  Duties  include  writing  articles  and  special 
reports,  planning  publications,  making  story  assignments,  editing 
news  and  feature  articles,  and  managing  production  process.  This 
is  a  full-time,  permanent  position  that  would  require  relocating  to 
Montgomery,  Alabama.  Excellent  benefits  and  salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience.  Strong  writing  and  editing  experience 
required.  Send  writing  and  publication  samples  and  resumd  to: 
Joe  Roy,  The  Southern  Poverty  Law  Center;  400  Washington 
Avenue;  Montgomery,  AL  361(j4. 

The  Southern  Poverty  Law  Center 
is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 
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National  Sparts  Jobs  Weekly,  PO  Box 

5725  Glendale  AZ  85312,  (602)  933- 

4345,  http://www.sportsjobs.cam,  4 

issues  for  $39,  1 3  issues  for  $89. _ 

JEWISH  WEEKLY  seeks  reporter- 
features  writer;  copy  editing.  Fax 
resume  to  Sam,  (51 8)  459-5289. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


NEWS  EDITOR  sought  for  16,000,  six- 
daily  in  California's  Sierra  foothills. 
Edit  copy,  design  pages  in  fully 
paginated  QuarkXPress  system, 
supervise  editing  and  production  staff. 
Send  resume,  statement  of  news  phi¬ 
losophy  to  John  Seelmeyer,  The  Union, 
1 1 464  Sutton  Way,  Grass  Valley,  CA 
95945  (|seelmeyer@theunion.comi 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER 

The  Los  Vegas  Business  Press  is  looking 
for  an  experience  reporter  with  finan¬ 
cial  reporting  background.  Salary  plus 
benefit  package.  Fastpaced  creative 
working  environment.  Send  clips  and 
resume  to  Aaron  Cohen,  Wick  Com¬ 
munications,  3335  Wynn  Road,  Los 
Vegas,  NV  89102. 

EDITORIAL 


How  you’ll  make  the 
news  is  the  news. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  call  (310)  792-1313. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  -  The  Daily 
Iberian,  a  15,000-circulation,  seven- 
day  newspaper,  has  an  opening  for  an 
experienced  reporter  to  join  its  award¬ 
winning  staff  at  the  1 994  and  1 995 
Louisiana  Newspaper  of  the  Year.  The 
ideal  candidate  will  have  strong  writ¬ 
ing  skills,  an  inquisitive  mind,  an  eye 
for  detail  and  the  desire  to  excel.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume  and  clips  to  James 
Smith,  managing  editor.  The  Daily 
Iberian,  P.O.  Box  9290,  New  Iberia, 
LA  70562. 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Seeki.-ig  applicants  for  national  fellow¬ 
ships  in  education  reporting.  Spend 
two  months  on  a  story  you've  always 
wanted  to  write.  Expert  advice, 
stipend,  travel  funds.  Deadline  May 
1 0.  Contact  Education  Writers  Associa¬ 
tion,  1331  H  St.,  N.W.  #307,  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC  20005,  (202)  637-9700, 
ewaoffice@ool.com,  http://vn(rw.ewa.org 


MANAGING  EDITOR  -  Reporting, 
Photo  and  Management  skills  required. 
Small  SW  Wl  weekly.  Box  07736, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Seeking  Managing  Editor  for  the 
media-rich  web  site  of  Adobe  Systems, 
a  leading  software  company  in  North¬ 
ern  California.  Develop  and  direct 
creative  content  including  product 
information,  news,  features  and  special 
projects.  Work  closely  with  Art  Director 
and  Production  Editor  to  blend  clear 
information  design  with  cutting  edge 
interactivity.  Knowledge  of  online 
medium  a  plus.  E-mail  resumes  to: 
jgolden@adobe.com  or  fax:  Attn:  EP 
427,  (415)969-7491.  EOE. 

NEWS  COPY  EDITOR/DESIGNER 

The  Sun,  a  40,000  circulation  AM 
recognized  as  one  of  the  20  best- 
designed  newspapers  in  the  world,  is 
looking  for  an  experienced  copy 
editor/designer  to  help  lead  our  busy 
presentation  desk.  You'll  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  designing  and'editing  news 
pages,  including  the  front  page.  Wire¬ 
editing  experience  a  must. 

If  you'd  like  to  live  a  ferry  ride  away  from 
Seattle  in  the  shadow  of  the  snow-capped 
Olympic  Mountains,  send  a  resume,  a 
letter  outlining  your  editing  philosophy,  a 
portfolio  of  your  best  work,  and 
everything  you've  done  in  the  last  week 
to  Brian  Stallcop,  managing  editor.  The 
Sun,  545  Fifth  Street,  Bremerton,  WA 
98337.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

Deadline:  May  10. 

Life  itself  is  the  proper  binge. 

Julia  Child 


Later  this  year  it  debuts  —  a  global  news  service 
integrating  broadcast  cable  and  internet  delivery. 
More  than  20  million  cable  viewers  in  the  next  few 
years  will  get  in-depth  coverage  of  the  issues,  while 
millions  more  receive  detailed  reports  on  the  news 
that  interests  them  on  the  Worldwide  Web. 

It’s  called  MSNBC  Interactive,  and  it’s  the  biggest  net¬ 
work  news  in  years.  Be  a  part  of  this  history-making 
partnership  as  part  of  the  MSNBC  team  in  New  Jersey 
or  the  Seattle  area. 

Assignment  Manager 

Oversee  assignment  desk  oprerations  for  our  interac¬ 
tive  newsroom  and  manage  staff;  drive  the  editorial 
planning  process  for  news-on-demand;  assign  bureau 
cyberjournalists;  and  maintain  continuous  communi¬ 
cation  with  NBC  superdesk  regarding  operations. 
In  addition,  coordinate  editorial  schedules  with 
other  content  partners,  special  projects  unit  and 
co-production  unit 

Qualified  candidates  will  have  a  minimum  of  7  years 
related  experience,  including  management  of  a 
television  or  print  newsroom. 

Assignment  Editor 

Coordinate  information  exchange  between  NBC 
superdesk  and  the  Seattle  area  newsroom;  work 
directly  with  NBC  to  coordinate  assignments  of  TV 
staff  for  interactive  use  and  the  delivery  of  that 
material;  and  stay  on  top  of  all  developing  stories  as 
a  resource  to  the  editorial  team.  In  addition,  arrange 
chats  and  interviews  as  necessary. 

Qualified  applicants  will  have  a  minimum  of  5  years 
related  experience  in  a  television  or  print  newsroom. 

News-On-Demand  Producer 

Oversee  the  content  of  all  MSNBC  News-On-Demand 
sections  during  your  shift;  coordinate  editorial  content 
with  cable  producers-reacting  quickly  to  breaking 
news;  monitor  continuous  coverage  of  stories;  and 
work  with  writers,  editors,  designers  and  assistant 
producers  to  create  front  page,  section  fronts  and 
navigation  tools. 


Qualified  candidates  will  have  a  minimum  of  7  years 
related  experience  as  a  producer  or  editor  in  a  televi¬ 
sion  or  print  newsroom  preferably  in  management 
The  ability  to  multitask  essential. 

Cyber-Beat  Reporter 

Produce  and  edit  daily  reports  related  to  the  Internet 
for  interactive  coverage  on  MSN  Interactive’s  Cyber¬ 
beat  and  appear  daily  on  camera  on  MSNBC  Cable  to 
report  on  cyber-beat  news. 

Qualified  candidates  will  have  a  minimum  of  7  years 
experience  as  a  reporter,  with  superior  writing  and  orv 
camera  presentation  skills.  A  thorough  understanding 
of  the  technical,  cultural  and  political  issues  involving 
the  Internet  essential. 

Writer/Editor 

Write  and  edit  multimedia  news  content  including 
original  content  and  reportage  as  well  as  content  from 
a  variety  of  sources.  Work  with  multimedia  editors 
and  graphic  designers  to  produce  these  multimedia 
news  stories. 

Qualified  candidates  will  have  a  minimum  cf  5  years 
experience  as  a  writer,  editor  or  reporter  in  a  print 
and/or  television  newsroom.  Superior  writing, 
communication  and  Journalism  skills  and  the  ability 
to  multitask  essential. 

Creative  Director 

Oversee  the  design  and  production  and  set  the  overall 
look  and  feel  of  MSNBC  Interactive.  Coordinate  with 
MSNBC  Cable  and  MSN;  manage  both  staff  and 
budget  issues  of  a  bi-costal  design  team;  supervise 
hiring  of  freelance  artists/designers;  and  direct 
research  and  fee  negotiations  for  photo  and  art  usage. 
Qualified  candidates  will  have  a  minimum  of  7  years 
experience  in  newspaper  or  magazine  design 
including  5  years  in  a  management  role.  Strong  com¬ 
munications  skills,  and  the  ability  to  conceptualize 
innovative  ways  to  present  information  online; 
understanding  of  HTML;  and  knowledge  of  Adobe 
Photoshop  required.  Understanding  of  video  and 
broadband  preferred. 


Successful  candidates  will  have  a  passion  for  technology  and  a  strong 
understanding  of  Interactive  media.  A  Bachelor’s  degree  in  an  appropriate 
discipline  preferred  for  all  positions. 

Email  your  resume  in  ASCII  text  format  to  msnbctalent_ms@msn.com 
(Indicate  Dept.  At5s6-0427  in  the  subject  header).  Or,  mail  your  resume  to: 
MSNBC,  Attn:  MSNBC,  Bldg.  100  Dept  At5sfr0427,  One  Microsoft  Way, 
STE  303,  Redmond,  WA  98052-6399.  No  phone  calls  please.  We  are  an 
equal  opportunity  employer  and  support  workforce  diversity. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

PHOTO  DIRECTOR  needed  at  the  Col¬ 
orado  Springs  Gazette  Telegraph 
(106,000  daify,  127,000  Sunday)  to 
supervisea  staff  of  1 2.  The  successful  can¬ 
didate  will  prove  an  ability  to  create  a 
department  of  aggressive  photo- 
journalists,  instill  the  highest  standards 
of  excellence,  move  into  technology's 
future  and  communicate  effectively  with 
the  newsroom  and  public.  Experienced 
photojoumolist  managers  should  send 
cover  letter,  resume  and  applicable 
clips  to  Terri  Fleming,  deputy  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  30  S.  Prospect  St.,  P.O.  Box 
]779,  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80901. 
No  phone  calls,  please. 

REPORTER:  The  Desert  Dispatch,  a 
7,000  circulation  paper  in  Southern 
California,  seeks  an  entry-level 
reporter  to  cover  a  var  et/  of  beats  and 
general  assignment  stories.  Ability  to 
write  clean,  concise  copy  and  meet 
deadlines  a  must.  Cover  letter,  resume, 
writing  samples  to:  M.  McCarty,  Desert 
Dispatch,  130  Coolwater  Lane, 
Barslow,  CA  9231 1 . 


REPORTERS 

New  managing  editor  is  looking  for 
reporters  to  join  a  team  to  revitalize 
AM  daily  in  great  news  town  on  the 
Texas-Mexico  txsrder.  Applicants  must 
have  a  strong  commitment  to  quality 
news  coverage  and  a  desire  to  be  the 
best.  Spanish  a  plus.  Reply  with 
resumes  and  clips  to:  George  Cox, 
managing  editor,  P.O.  Box  351, 
Brownsville,  TX  78521 . 

ROOM  AT  THE  TOP 

The  Dallas  Observer  is  looking  for  an 
editor  to  lead  its  staff  of  award¬ 
winning  journalists.  We  want  an  editor 
with  news  and  feature  experience, 
someone  who  can  help  the  staff  gener¬ 
ate  strong  stories  and  guide  beginning 
writers  as  well  as  accomplished  ones. 
The  ideal  candidate  must  be  able  to 
edit  and  write,  leading  by  example 
rather  than  by  dictate.  The  interview 
process  will  include  an  extensive  edit¬ 
ing  test. 

The  Dallas  Observer  is  a  104-page 
news  and  arts  weekly  published  by 
New  Times,  Inc.,  which  also  operates 
in  Phoenix,  Denver,  Miami,  Houston 
and  San  Francisco.  All  the  New  Times 
papers  put  a  premium  on  quality 
research  and  stylish  writing. 

Qualified  applicants  should  send  a 
cover  letter,  a  resume,  clips  and  three 
well-developed  story  ideas  to: 

Christine  Fleming 
Executive  Managing  Editor 
New  TinDes,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 
Denver,  CO  80217 
TRANSIATION/EDITING 

Established  New  York  City  news/ 
publishing  firm  with  international 
clients  seeks  an  experienced  individual 
for  translating/editing  of  English  text 
into  Spanish.  Good  S^nish  and  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  Apple  computer's  a 
must.  Pleasant  working  environment. 
Excellent  Medical,  dental  and  401  |k) 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  07750,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

SUNDAY/SPECIAL  PROJEQS  EDITOR 

The  Courier-Post,  South  Jersey's  lead¬ 
ing  newspaper,  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  a  Sunday /Special  Projects 
Editor.  The  successful  candidate  will  be 
a  self-motivated,  hands-on  editor  with 
a  high  level  of  energy  who  can  plan, 
edit  and  schedule  stories,  photos  and 
graphics  for  our  100,000+  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion.  This  key  spot  in  our  newsroom 
requires  excellent  communication  and 
organizational  skills  and  a  minimum  of 
5  years'  editing  experience.  A  keen 
eye  for  the  visual  will  be  a  plus.  If  you 
think  you're  up  to  the  challenge  in  one 
of  the  country's  most  competitive 
newspaper  markets,  send  resume, 
cover  letter  and  work  samples  to: 

Ev  Landers,  Executive  Editor 
Courier-Post 
P.O.  Box  5300 
Cherry  Hill,  NJ  08034 
THE  SAN  ANTONIO  EXPRESS-NEWS 
is  looking  for  copy  editors  and 
reporters.  Copy  editors  should  hove  3- 
5  years  of  daily  newspaper  experience 
and  hove  excellent  grammar  and  edit¬ 
ing  skills.  Reporters  should  have  3-5 
years  of  daily  newspaper  experience 
and  possess  strong  reporting  and  writ¬ 
ing  skills  about  a  variety  of  topics. 
Spanish  a  plus  for  both  categories. 
Some  work  in  a  great  city  at  South  Tex¬ 
as's  leading  newspaper.  Please  send 
resumes  and  clips  to  Raul  Reyes,  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor/daily.  Avenue  E 
and  Third  Street,  P.O.  Box  2171,  San 
Antonio,  TX  78297-2171.  Or  send 
inquiries  to  RReyes@Express-News.Net 


EDITORIAL 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ROOM  TO  WRITE 

New  Times  is  looking  for  experienced 
news  and  feature  writers  to  staff  its 
hard-hitting  weekly  papers  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas.  Houston  and 
San  Francisco.  We  publish  in-depth, 
well-crafted  stories  that  explore  the 
issues,  events  and  personalities  that 
make  our  communities  tick.  Our  stories 
inform  and  entertain  readers,  provoke 
strong  reactions  and  win  national 
awards. 

If  you  understand  the  difference 
between  magazine-style  reporting  and 
the  hurried  fact-finding  of  daily 
papers,  if  your  copy  is  as  much  a 
pleasure  to  read  as  it  is  well 
researched,  we  want  to  hear  from  you. 
There  are  immediate  openings  for 
serious,  issue-oriented  news  writers  in 
Denver,  Houston  and  San  Francisco. 
We  also  need  another  Spanish¬ 
speaking  reporter  (news  or  feature)  in 
Miami. 

New  Times  is  committed  to  building  a 
diverse  workforce  and  acknowledges 
the  needs  of  employees  with  young 
families.  We  offer  competitive  salaries 
and  benefits... and  all  the  space  you 
need  to  put  the  news  in  perspective 
and  tell  a  good  story. 

Send  all  applications  (no  phone  calls, 
please)  to: 

Christine  Fleming, 

Executive  Manogirrg  Editor 
New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 
Denver,  CO  8021 7 

Include  a  cover  letter;  a  resume;  your 
best  clips;  and  three  well-developed, 
tightly  focused  story  ideas  from  your 
town  that  you'd  pursue  if  you  had  the 
time  and  the  space. 


EDITORIAL 


That’s  what  our  customers  are  saying 
about  our  powerful,  new,  sophisticated 
consumer  online  senrice...  WOW! 
Created  specifically  for  at-home  use  and 
distributed  via  CD-ROM,  WOW! 
comprehensively  integrates  multimedia 
content  and  graphics,  supports  six  user  accounts  each  with  its  own  e-mail 
address  and  provides  unlimited  Internet  access.  With  over  3, OCX)  plus 
online  information,  education  and  entertainment  services  and  products, 
Compusen/e  is  the  world’s  most  comprehensive  consumer  online  sen/ice, 
business  network  provider  and  Internet  access  company. 
WOW!  is  just  one  of  the  ways  we’re  working  to  provide  the  most 
innovative  programs  and  services  for  our  customers’  changing  needs. 


Imagine.. ..your  stories  reaching  kids  around  the  world  everyday. 
WOW!  from  CompuServe  is  looking  for  top-notch  freelance 
journalists  who  can  offer  interesting,  fun,  cutting-edge  stories 
to  WOW!  members.  WOW!,  unlike  other  on-line  services,  is 
creating  original  content.  You  will  create  stimulating  ideas  in 
“Kid  Speak”,  covering  all  topics  from  serious  to  silly  news. 

Go  ahead  and  WOW!  us. 

For  immediate  and  confidential  consideration,  please  forward 
your  resume  and  writing  samples  to  our  World  Headquarters: 

CompuServe,  5000  Arlington  Centre  Blvd., 

Columbus,  Ohio  43220; 

Attn:  ADEP  7020.  Ih 

ffiComouServig 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F/DAf 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

SEATTLE'S  MUSIC  SCENE  is  legen¬ 
dary,  its  plays  go  to  Broadway,  its 
opera  is  world  class,  its  film  audience 
supports  a  weekly  movie  section  and 
7,000  readers  just  called  comment  on 
a  new  TV  guide.  The  Seattle  Times 
seeks  an  arts  and  entertainment  editor 
with  the  energy,  creativity  and  skill  to 
do  justice  to  a  vibrant  entertainment 
scene,  leading  eight  staffers  in  produc¬ 
ing  daily  news  and  feature  coverage,  a 
weekend  entertainment  guide,  the  Mov- 
ieTimes  section  and  Sunday  Arts  Alive 
section.  Applicants  must  hove  a  vision 
and  the  ability  to  deliver  it  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  market  and  collaborative 
newsroom.  Minimum  5  years 
supervisory  experience  in  a  major 
market:  Send  cover  letter,  resume,  sam¬ 
ple  sections  and  a  description  of  what 
Times  sections  would  look  like  if  you 
edited  them  to  Millie  Quon,  AME,  Seat¬ 
tle  Times,  P.O.  Box  70,  Seattle,  WA 
98111.  No  calls,  please. 

THE  ANCHORAGE  DAILY  NEWS  is 
looking  for  a  talented  Copy  Editor  to 
be  a  leader  in  producing  our  main 
news  sections.  This  full-time  position 
not  only  requires  good  editing  end 
headline  writing  skills  but  also  ability  in 
the  use  of  color,  graphics  and  design. 
A  minimum  of  five  years  daily  editing 
experience  is  required.  Please  send 
cover  letter,  resume,  work  samples  and 
list  of  references  to  the  Anchorage 
Daily  News,  Attn:  Human  Resources, 
P.O.  Box  149001,  Anchorage,  AK 
99514-9001.  The  Anchorage  Daily 
News  is  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  and  welcomes  a  diversity  in 
applicants. 

THE  PALM  BEACH  POST  (185,000 
daily,  230,000  Sunday)  is  seeking  a 
sports  copy  editor.  Layout/design 
experience,  including  work  on  the 
Macintosh,  is  preferred.  Minimum 
experience:  Three  years.  Contact  Tim 
Burke,  executive  sports  editor,  at  (407) 
820-4480  or  tburke@pbpost.com 

TIRED  OF  LONG  COMMUTES,  dirty 
air,  lousy  schools?  Dayton  Daily  News 
has  openings  for  two  senior  news 
managers.  Looking  for  generalists  who 
have  been  there,  done  that.  These  are 
exceptional  opportunities  to  enter  the 
newsroom  and  Cox  Newspapers  at  a 
high  level.  Pay  negotiable  but  probably 
in  the  50s.  That  goes  a  long  way 
where  $150,000  buys  a  beautiful 
home  on  an  acreage  20  minutes  from 
the  office.  Also  needed  is  business 
team  leader  to  write  a  weekly  column, 
have  a  community  presence,  and  lead 
the  business  team.  Also  looking  for  a 
page  designer  for  a  Mac-based 
pagination  system  and  for  a  mid-level 
editor.  We  have  a  newsroom  without 
walls,  but  this  editor  would  be  roughly 
the  equivalent  of  an  assistant  city 
editor.  The  Dayton  Daily  News  in  the 
last  three  weeks  has  won  Harvard's 
Goldsmith  Award,  an  IRE  gold  and 
was  a  finalist  for  the  Pulitzei'.  We  want 
to  keep  this  up.  Contacts  by  E-mail  to 
Managing  Editor  Steve  Sidio, 
steve_sidlo@dni.com  or  assistant 
managing  editor,  John  Thomson  at 
john  thomson@dni.com.  Phone  (513) 
225-2224  fax  (513)  225-2241.  If  we 
find  the  right  talent,  we'll  create  the  job 
to  match  if  necessary. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 

Contra  Costa  Newspapers,  Inc.,  on 
award-winning  Boy  Area  daily  news¬ 
paper  group  witfi  200,000  circulation 
is  seeking  on  experienced  Business 
Editor.  The  successful  candidate  will 
hove  a  minimum  2  years  management 
experience  with  6  years  business 
reporting,  editing  or  related  experi¬ 
ence,  excellent  business  news  and 
design  judgment,  and  have  a  proven 
track  record  in  staff  training  and 
development.  The  position  reports  to 
the  Executive  Editor  and  is  responsible 
for  the  business  section  of  CCN's  5 
daily  newspapers.  CCN  offers  com¬ 
petitive  salary,  comprehensive  benefits 
and  excellent  career  opportunities. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Shawn  Leavitt,  human  resources, 
CCN,  P.O.  Box  5088,  Walnut  Creek, 
CA  94596  or  FAX  to  (51 0)  977-8444. 


FEATURES  EDITOR 

The  Winston-Salem  Journal  is  looking 
for  a  features  editor  with  strong  people 
skills  to  lead  an  experienced  staff  of 
arts,  entertainment  and  general- 
assignment  reporters,  assistant  editors 
and  clerks.  Candidates  should  be  self¬ 
starters  with  the  ability  to  work  with 
reporters  and  editors  in  planning 
stories,  photographs  and  illustrations. 
Good  news  judgment,  strong  packag¬ 
ing  skills  and  administrative  abilities 
are  required.  Send  resume  and 
references  to  Carl  Crothers,  managing 
editor,  Winston-Salem  Journal,  P.O.  Box 
3159,  Winston  Salem,  NC  27102.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 


GRAPHICS  EDITOR  -  Journalist  vrith  vis¬ 
ual  creativity  needed  to  work  with 
reporters  to  turn  information  ond  ideas 
into  easily  understood  graphics. 
Design  pages  and  work  with  other 
editors  to  improve  appearance  of  the 
daily  newspaper.  Macintosh,  QuarkX¬ 
Press,  Photoshop  environment.  Send 
resume,  vrork  samples  to  Jim  Faddis, 
NE,  The  Independent,  P.O.  Box  1208, 
Grand  Island,  NE  68802. 


GROWING  PUGET  SOUND  newspa¬ 
per  seeks  applicants  for  expected  nevrs 
desk  copy  editor  opening. 
Responsibilities  include  layout/ 
paginating  in  QuarkXPress.  Send 
resume,  clips  to  News  Editor  Karen 
Kurtz,  The  Olympian,  P.O.  Box  407, 
Olympia,  WA  98507.  No  calls. 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNfTIES 


$35,000/YR.  INCOME  POTENTIAL 
Reoding  books.  Toll  Free  1  (800)  898 
9778  Ext.  R-51 89  for  details. 


$40,000/YR.  INCOME  POTENTIAL. 
Home  Typists/PC  users.  Toll  Free  1 
(800)  898-9778  Ext.  T-5189  for  list¬ 
ings. 


FINANCE 


CONTROLLER 

Hands-on  financial  manager  needed 
for  busy  weekly  newspaper  in  Los 
Angeles.  Competitive  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume,  salary  history  and 
requirements  to:  Human  Resources, 
6715  Sunset  Blvd.,  Hollywood,  CA 
90028.  EOE 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 


DIREaOR  OF  BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 
2fone  9  newspaper  in  dynamic,  growth 
market  is  seeking  a  technically  strong 
but  people-oriented  individual  to 
marx^  its  business  systems  area.  This 
individual  must  hove  at  least  10  years 
of  business  systems  and  management 
experience.  Must  understand  process 
flow,  system  integration  and 
architecture.  Will  be  responsible  for 
advertising,  circulation,  editorial,  finan¬ 
cial,  and  production  systems.  Suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  will  possess  strong 
leadership  and  planning  and  organi¬ 
zational  skills. 

Send  resume  and  cover  letter  in  highest 
confidence  to  Box  07749,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  seeks  a  Pro¬ 
grammer/Analyst  in  Production 
Systems.  The  position  requires  previous 
experience  in  a  publishing  systems 
environment.  A  diverse  background  in 
installing,  maintaining,  and  upgrading 
computer  systems  and  personal 
initiative  is  a  must.  Experience  with  Sll 
publishing  systems  and/or  Tandem  com¬ 
puters  is  a  plus.  Sll  skills  in  editorial  or 
classified  system  management,  LASR, 
SCOOP,  SIIMac,  LANs,  or  general 
System  55  file  management  will  be  an 
advantage.  Skills  and  experience,  in 
any  combination,  with  SUN  or  H/P 
work  stations,  UNIX,  file  server  man¬ 
agement,  Digicol  photo  archiving, 
networking,  or  Macs/PCs  is  highly 
desirable.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Send  resume  to  Jeff  Roe, 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  312  Elm 
Street,  Cincinnati,  OH  45202. 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 


MAILROOM 


ASSISTANT  MAILROOM  MANAGER 
100,000  plus  weekday  morning  and 
afternoon,  130,000  Sunday  circulation 
newspaper  in  Mobile,  AL  seeks  an 
individual  with  strong  supervisory  and 
mechanical  skills  to  assist  current  man¬ 
agement  team.  Candidate  will  possess 
a  minimum  of  five  years  experience 
and  hove  strong  organizational  skills 
with  emphasis  on  detailed  written  and 
interpersortol  skills.  In  addition,  person 
should  show  ability  to  motivate  self, 
and  workforce,  and  be  attentive  to 
deadlines,  cognizant  of  maintenance 
issue  and  assist  in  training.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  manager  looking  for 
challenges,  working  for  a  progressive 
company  in  the  newspaper  industry 
with  exceptional  salary/benefits.  Send 
detailed  resume  and  salary  histoty  to 
Production  Director,  Mobile  Press  Reg¬ 
ister,  P.O.  Box  2488,  Mobile,  AL 
36652. 


MARKETING 


MARKETING  MANAGER 
The  Florence  Morning  News  is  seeking 
a  keen  nrarketer.  You  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  our  nxirketing  and  promotionol 
efforts.  You  will  work  with  our  NIE, 
newspaper  in  education,  manager  to 
build  circulation.  You  will  worlT  with 
our  single  copy  and  home  delivery 
managers  to  achieve  our  planned 
budget.  You  will  help  supervise  the 
telemarketing  operation  and  will  work 
with  our  creative  artist  to  develop 
marketing  strategy.  This  position 
reports  to  the  Circulation  Director  but 
requires  coordination  vrilh  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  and  production.  B.S.  in 
marketing  preferred.  Send  resume  to 
Thomas  Clements,  circulation  directoi, 
P.O.  Box  100528,  Florence,  SC 
29501.  FAX  (803)  317-7292. 


INFORMATION  SYSTEAAS 


DIRECTOR 

BUSINESS  SYSTEMS  SERVICES 

The  Orange  County  Register,  winner  of  the  1996  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
investigative  journalism,  is  seeking  a  highly  skilled  and  qualified  indi¬ 
vidual  for  this  top  level  management  position,  in  the  Information  Ser¬ 
vices  Division.  Position  is  responsible  for  all  business  applications 
systems  including  advertising,  circulation,  distribution,  newsroom,  pub¬ 
lishing,  production,  financial,  human  resources,  database  warehous¬ 
ing,  Executive  Information  Systems  (EIS),  and  Decision  .Support 
Systems  (DSS)  on  mainframe,  midrange  and  microcomputer  platforms. 

This  qualified  individual  will  develop  and  implement  departmental 
policies  and  approves  all  strategic  and  tactical  plans.  Responsibility 
will  also  include:  financial  management,  technical  management,  pro¬ 
ject  and  staffing  forecasting,  project  management  of  all  applications 
development  and  implementation  efforts,  and  general  tnanagement  of 
Business  Systems  Services. 

Position  requires  a  Bachelor's  Degree  (Management  Information 
Systems,  Computer  Science,  or  Business)  or  equivalent,  plus  15  years 
applications  systems  development  and  support  experience  with  7  to  10 
years  experience  in  a  senior  level  management  position.  MS,  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems  or  MBA  preferred.  Additional  requirements  include 
extensive  experience  with  programming  languages,  operating  systems, 
applications  packages.  Local  Area  Networks,  Wide  Area  Networks 
and  Electronic  Data  Interchange  technologies;  along  with  strong  lead¬ 
ership,  line  management,  fiscal  management  and  team  building  skills 
to  direct  and  manage  a  diverse  technical  staff.  If  you  are  interested, 
please  fax  a  letter  of  introduction,  resume  and  a  detailed  salary  history 
Attn:  Human  Resources:  (714)  953-7795. 


_ MARKEHNG _ 

RESEARCH  ANALYST:  A  broad  base 
of  marketing  research  knowledge  for 
print  and  broadcast  necessary.  Ideal 
candidate  should  have  3  years  experi¬ 
ence  with  major  syndicated  and  sec¬ 
ondary  research  studies  including 
Scarborough  and  Claritas.  Individual 
will  be  responsible  (or  analyzing 
market  and  media  research  data  and 
producing  technically  accurate  reports, 
charts  and  graphs,  as  well  as  sales 
presentations.  Ability  to  access,  pro¬ 
cess  and  compile  information  from  PC- 
based  and  online  databases  requires 
strong  computer  skills  using  word  pit>- 
cessing,  spreadsheet  and  mapping 
programs.  Good  interpersonal,  written 
and  oral  communications  skills  a  must. 
Four-year  college  degree  required. 

EVENT  MARKETER:  Individual  will 
work  with  the  Event  Marketing  Man¬ 
ager  to  expand  and  develop  newspa¬ 
per  participation  in  profit-generating 
marketing  events.  In  addition,  individ¬ 
ual  will  work  with  Advertising  and 
Marketing  staff  to  develop  profitable 
database  marketing  programs.  Also 
responsible  for  contact  and  correspon¬ 
dence  with  event  sponsors  for  newspa¬ 
per  co-sponsored  events  and  activities. 
Individual  to  serve  as  exhibit  display 
coordinator  for  industry,  educational 
and/or  vendor-sponsored  trade  shows. 
Four-year  college  degree  required,  BA 
in  marketing  preferred.  Minimum  2 
years  experience  in  event  marketing  or 
related  field.  Experience  in  event 
cooidination  a  plus.  Background/ 
ktrawledge  of  print  advertising  helpful. 
Strong  communication  and  pres¬ 
entation  skills  needed,  including 
demonstrated  skills  in  Microsoft  Word, 
Excel,  Access  and/or  other  data  entry 
systems.  Spanish  language  a  plus. 

Research  Analyst.  Event  Marketer.  If 
you  possess  the  experience  and  the 
enthusiasm  for  one  of  tliese  positions, 
please  send  your  resume  with  salary 
history  to: 

San  Antonio  Express-Nevrs 
Marketing  Marxiger 
P.O.  Box  2171 

San  Antonio,  TX  78297-2171 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

MARKETING  RESEARCH  MANAGER 
Major  suburban  daily  newspaper 
group  seeks  energetic  person  to  lead 
corporate  marketing  research  efforts. 
Primary  responsibilities  include  the 
extensive  analysis  and  interpretation  of 
syndicated  and  secondary  research, 
and  the  development  of  sales 
materials.  You  will  work  closely  with 
our  soles  team  to  plan  and  execute 
advertising  sales  strategies.  A  four- 
year  college  degree  and  two  to  five 
years  of  media  research  experience  is 
essential.  Please  send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Lisa  Szal, 
director  of  advertising  and  marketing, 
Calkins  Newspapers,  8400  Route  13, 
Levittown,  PA  1 9057. 

It  is  always  the  best  policy  to  speak  the 
truth,  unless  of  course  you  are  an 
exceptionally  good  liar. 

Jerome  K.  Jerome 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ MARKETING _ 

MARKET  DEVELOPMENT  DtREaOR 

The  Norwich  Bulletin,  a  Gannett  Co., 
Inc.  newspaper  of  32,000  daily  and 
38,000  (S|  circulation,  seeks  a  market¬ 
ing  prxsfessional  to  serve  os  the  paper's 
chief  marketing  planning  executive  and 
an  integral  member  of  the  newspaper's 
operating  committee.  This  very  hands- 
on  position  is  responsible  for  devel¬ 
oping  marketing  and  promotion  pro¬ 
grams  and  moterials  to  augment  the 
newspaper's  strategic  mission. 
Norwich  is  located  in  Southeast  Con¬ 
necticut;  equidistant  between  Boston 
ond  New  York  City. 

Requirements;  3-5  years'  marketing 
experience  (newspaper  environment 
preferred);  bachelor's  degree  in  market¬ 
ing  or  equivalent  combination  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  experience  (MBA  a  plus). 
The  successful  candidate  v/ill  hove  a  pro¬ 
ven  track  record  in  database  manage¬ 
ment  and  analysis,  strong  creative  skills 
and  leadership  abilities,  excellent 
communication  skills  and  ability  to 
manage  deadline  sensitive  tasks. 

Gannett,  a  Fortune  200  company,  is 
an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  that 
recognizes  and  appreciates  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  diversity  in  the  workplace.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  share  this  belief  or  reflect  a 
diverse  background  are  especially 
encouraged  to  apply.  Send  resume 
with  cover  letter  indicating  salary  his¬ 
tory  and  references  to:  Karen  Van  Lore 
(MDD/N),  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  1100 
Wilson  Bkid.,  Arlington,  VA  22234  or 
FAX:  (703)  558-3810. 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

PRESS  MANAGER.  6  days,  20,000 
circulation  daily  in  South  Oregon 
hunt/fish  paradise,  seeks  qualified 
press  manager.  Nine  units  Urbanite. 
Much  full  color.  Expect  results,  skilled 
management.  Competitive  pay,  bene¬ 
fits.  Resume  by  May  6  to  Ron  Stev«irt, 
News-Review,  P.O.  Box  1248, 
Roseburg,  OR  97470,  or  Fax  (541) 
957-4265. _ 

SlESSROOM  MANAGER 

Mid-size  daily  newspaper  in  the 
Sautheast  is  seeking  an  aggressive 
manoger  with  pressroom  management 
experience  to  take  over  the  operation 
of  our  two  shift  pressroom.  We  are 
looking  for  a  manager  who  has 
excellent  interpersonal,  motivatianal, 
organizational  and  training  skills.  The 
ideal  candidate  should  be  extremely 
quality  conscious  and  hove  exhibited 
the  ability  to  implement  and  maintain  a 
good  preventative  maintenance  pro¬ 
gram.  We  affer  a  competitive  salary 
and  benefits  package.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  07753 
Editor  &  PuUisher. 

SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 


PRODUCnON/TECH 

THE  WATERTOWN  DAILY  TIMES  is 

looking  for  a  Production  Specialist.  This 

position  requires  experience  in  a  pub¬ 

lishing  systems  environment  using 
Macintoshs.  A  diverse  background  and 
current  usage  of  QuarkXPress  and 
Adobe  Photoshop  is  required.  Experi¬ 
ence  Installing  scanners,  modems,  and 
printers  is  hi^ly  desirable.  Networking 
and  the  use  of  SUN  work  stations 
would  be  assets.  Please  send  your 
resume  with  cover  letter  including 
solary  history  and  references  to  Tom 
Kitto,  Watertown  Daily  Times,  260 
Washington  Street,  Watertown,  NY 
13601. 


ASSISTANT  MAILROOM  MANAGER 

The  70+  FTEs  in  our  Mailroom  need  a 
creative  and  flexible  person  to  be  their 
leader.  This  position  is  responsible  for 
the  daily  supervision  of  department 
operations,  planning  and  organization 
of  production  equipment  and  staff,  and 
internal  customer  service.  Other  duties 
include  assisting  department  manager 
in  staff  development,  diversity  aware¬ 
ness,  review  of  new  technologies,  and 
project  planning,  implementation  and 
management.  Big  picture  thinking  and 
results-oriented  attitude  are  o  must.  A 
college  degree,  two  yeors  of 
supervisory  experience,  and  experi¬ 
ence  as  an  active  member  of  a  special 
project  team  are  required.  Equivalent 
combinations  of  experience  and  educa¬ 
tion  will  be  considered.  To  apply,  send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  The 
Wichita  Eagle,  Human  Resources 
Department,  P.O.  Box  820,  Wichita, 
KS  67201-0820,  FAX  (316)  268- 
6672. _ 

PUBUSHING  SYSTEMS  EXPERT 

WANTED 

Newspaper  seeks  Macintosh  Guru  to 
help  meet  daily  publishing  deadlines. 
Should  know  QuarkXPress,  Photoshop, 
illustration  programs  and  Multi-Ad 
Creator.  Must  be  able  to  learn  new 
programs  on  your  own  as  well  as  have 
a  proven  ability  to  teach  complex  pro¬ 
grams  to  others.  Previous  publishing 
industry  experience  required.  Should 
have  experience  working  on  Ethernet 
networks  with  printers,  spoolers,  and 
servers.  Must  nave  excellent  written 
and  verbal  communications  skills.  To 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  this  job,  you 
should  have  a  strong  knowledge  base 
of  Macintosh  desktop  publishing  pro¬ 
grams  and  the  desire  to  help  otners 
reach  their  potential  as  layaut  editor 
and  designers.  Night  haurs  within  a  4 
day  work  week:  4:30  p.m.  to  2.30 
a.m. 

Please  fax  a  resume  ta  K.  Vaught 
at  (203)  964-371 1  or  mail  to: 

The  Advocate/ Greenwich  Time 
75  Tresser  Boulevard 
Stamford,  CT  06901 
EOE  M/F/D/V 

RESEARCH 

RESEARCH  -  CHIEF  ECONOMIST 
Experienced  business  economist;  inter¬ 
national  trade,  business  finance  and 
on-line  research.  To  provide  editorial/ 
research  analysis/direction.  Bilingual- 
Spanish  preferred.  Send/fax  cover  let¬ 
ter,  resume,  salary  history/ 
requirements  to  HR,  360  S.  Hope, 
#300C,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93105. 
FAX:  (805)  563-1239. 


NEWS 

MAKES  THE  DIFFERENCE 

•  Editor  8c  Publisher  is  NOT 
a  monthly  journalism 

review. 

•  Editor  8c  Publisher  is  NOT 
a  monthly  association 

house  organ. 

•  Editor  8c  Publisher  is  NOT 
sponsored  by  a  university, 

society  or  foundation. 

•  Editor  8c  Publisher  IS  the 
only  Independent  weekly 
NEWS  magazine  covering 

the  newspaper  industry. 


NEWS  makes  the  difference 


R 

1 1  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380 


Editor 

pUBLIS 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Foreign/Posttlons  Wanted  advertisers  must  pre-pay. 
Effective  January  1, 1996 


UNEADS 

1  week-$8.60  per  trie 

2  week9-$7.60  per  tne,  per  testie. 

3  weelo-$6.65  per  tne.  per  Issue. 

4  \Meek»-$S.7S  per  tne.  per  Issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  weet(-$4.30  per  tne 

2  weel(»-$4.10  per  tne.  per  issue. 

3  \Meek»-$3.00  per  tne.  per  Issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.75  per  tne.  per  Issue. 


SHAWN  OLSON/CAM/ext.170.  HAZEL  PREUSS/ASST.CAM/ext.  171 

Add  S 1 0.00  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $5.00  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  oddltlonol  line  In  copy.  Count  os  on  additional  Hne  In  copy. 


Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday.  12  noon  (ED  for  Saturday's  Issue. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface.  Illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  Insertion:  1  time.  $96;  2  to  5  times.  $90 
6  to  13  times.  $85;  14  to  26  times  $80;  27  to  52  times  $76. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publlcallon  dote. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Name _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City - 

State _ 

Zip - 

Phone _ 

Classification - 

Authorized  Signature 
Copy 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

PUBUSHER  Vi4TH  9  ywrs  history  of  suc¬ 
cess  seeks  community  newspaper  to 
build  revenue  and  profit.  Quality 
editorial  emphasized.  Community 
leader  &  skilled  motivator.  Reply  to  Box 
07742,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER:  Award-winning  mid  80s 
daily,  niches.  Strong  in  firtancial,  news, 
marketing.  Community  leader.  FAX 
(914)291-7367. 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  PROFESSIONAL  with 
15  years  experience  on  dailies, 
weeklies  .«■  shoppers  seeks  position  with 
small  doily  that  wonts  to  grow.  Tom 
Warden,  1 305  2nd  Ave.,  Sterling,  IL 
61081,(815)625-7958. _ 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

CYBERSPACE  JOURNALIST  seeks  col¬ 
umn/editorial  writing  position.  Hove 
authored  (our  best-selling  books  on 
online  culture  and  former  Ziff-Davis 
cyberspace  columnist.  Nancy  (212) 
876-8951;  nancyt7043@aol.com. 

COPY  EDITOR  -  You  want:  editing, 
design,  pagination  experience 
(Quark/Harris),  dedication  and 
meticulous  editing.  I  want:  entry-level 
work  in  a  mountain  state  east  or  west. 
Coll  for  samples.  Jason  (414)  749- 
9441. 

DEDICATED  GRADUATE  Journalist, 
graduated  December  '95,  seeks  full¬ 
time  writer  ar  editor  position  with 
newspaper  ar  magazine.  3  years  cal- 
lege  journalism  experience.  BA  in  edu- 
catian.  MA  in  journalism.  Zones 
1 ,2,3,5,7  only.  Resume  on  request.  E- 
mail;  wugap@ttacs1.ttu.edu.  Reply  to 
Box  07737,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  Home,  Neighbor,  or  Life¬ 
style  section  of  daily  or  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  I  have  5  years  experience  as 
editor,  20-t-  years  as  feature  writer  in 
Central  NY.  Call  Betty  (315)  437-7998 

The  final  test  of  a  leader  is  that  he 
leaves  behind  him  in  other  men  the 
conviction  and  will  to  carry  on. 

Walter  lippmann 


EDITORIAL 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 
All  Areas 

Fox;  (908)  264-9279 


HIGHLY  EXPERIENCED  journeyman 
seeks  reporter  slot  on  75,000-plus 
daily.  Coll  (216)  941-6484. 


NYU  GRAD  seeks  copy  editing  or 
science  writing  post.  Have  intemM  at 
Business  WeA,  Press  &  Sun-Bulletin 
(Gannett),  Manhattan  Spirit.  (718) 
783-9122  or  ljwinkler@aol.com. 

FREELANCE 

FEATURE  WRITER  IN  MIAMI 
SEEKS  ASSIGNMENTS 
GERALD  (305)  759-4029 

PHOTOGRAPHER/WRITER  seeks 
assignments  in  CincinrKiti/Doyton,  OH 
area.  John  Bruning,  (51 3)  866-6830. 

TESTED  TRAVEL  WRITER  will  make'em 
see  it,  hear  it,  smell  it,  feel  it.  (805) 
659-1548 


YOUR  INTERNATIONAL  CONNEC¬ 
TION.  Hundreds  of  contacts  around  the 
globe.  Very  fast  turnaround.  Nation¬ 
ally-published  writer  available  for 
diverse  stories.  Tom  (415)  552-4356. 

It's  A  Classified 
Secret! 

Well  never  reveal  the 
identity  of  an  E&P  box 
holder. 

If  you  don't  want  your  reply  to  go 
to  certain  newspapers  (or  com¬ 
panies),  seal  your  reply  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P 
Classified  Advertising  Department 
with  an  attached  note  listing  the 
newspapers  or  companies  you  do 
not  want  the  reply  to  reach.  If  the 
Box  Number  you’re  answering  is 
on  your  list,  We'll  discard 
your  reply. 


No.  of  Insertions: , 


Amount  Enclosed:  $_ 
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Marketing 
The  Sunday  Paper 


The  buzzword  among 

newspaper  marketers  today 
is  “brand.”  If  newspapers  can 
build  an  individual  and  col¬ 
lective  brand,  the  thinking 
goes,  they  can  gain  an  edge  in  an 
increasing!)'  competitive  media  world. 

“We’re  creating  a  national  brand  iden¬ 
tity,”  Cathleen  Black,  then  president  and 
CEO  of  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America,  told  the  Nexpo  95 
Conference. 

“And  from  that,  I 
believe,  we  can  build 
an  industry-wide  brand 
equity.  And  that,  in  turn, 
will  make  us  more 
effective  and  profitable 
in  selling  our  product.” 

That  idea  of  a  brand 
worics  to  a  limited 
degree.The  words  Neu’ 

York  Times  or  Chicago 
Tribune  or  the  names 
of  any  other  newspaper  create  an 
image  of  a  tangible  product.  People  do 
identify  with  —  and  buy  —  brand 
names,  but  only  if  there’s  a  worthy 
product  to  go  along  with  the  name 
(something  that  is  beginning  to  haunt 
media  companies  that  emphasize  short¬ 
term  profits  over  long-term  quality). 

The  problem  with  relying  on  a  news¬ 
paper  brand  name  for  reaching  and 
holding  an  audience  is  that  it  relies  too 
much  on  abstraction.  Newspapers  have 
tended  to  focus  their  marketing  strate¬ 
gies  —  especially  telemarketing  —  on 
selling  the  newspaper  (a  brand)  rather 
than  the  news  (a  specific  set  of  con¬ 
tents). 

In  newsroom  parlance,  newspapers 
have  done  too  much  “telling”  and  not 
enough  “showing”  when  it  comes  to 
marketing  themselves.  A  couple  of 


Ward  has  worked  at  several  newspa¬ 
pers,  most  recently  as  a  copy  editor  at 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  This  article 
is  based  on  research  he  did  for  his 
doctoral  dissertation  at  the  University 
of  Maryland.  While  at  the  university, 
he  was  New  York  Times  managing 
editor  Gene  Robert’s  assistant  for 
three  years. 


examples  —  one  from  the  past,  one 
from  the  present  —  help  illustrate  my 
point. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  the  most 
successful  magazine  of  the  early  twenti¬ 
eth  century,  in  many  ways  resembled 
(in  a  business  sense)  today’s  Sunday 
newspapers.  It  offered  a  wide  range  of 
editorial  and  advertising  content,  it 
came  out  weekly,  and  it  faced  heavy 
competition  from  newspapers,  other 
magazines  and,  eventually,  radio. 

The  problems  the 
Post  faced  were  also 
quite  similar  to  the 
problems  that  newspa¬ 
pers  face  today:  how  to 
distinguish  itself  in  a 
competitive  market; 
how  to  build  a  sus¬ 
tained  readership;  and 
how  to  attract  and 
keep  advertisers. 

TTie  Post's  success 
can’t  be  attributed  to  any  single  factor. 
The  editorial,  circulation  and  advertising 
departments  worked  together  as  a  tri¬ 
umvirate. 

Curtis  Publishing  Company  saw  the 
editorial  content  as  the  key  to  gaining 
and  holding  readership,  but  realized 
that  advertisements  were  a  major  sell¬ 
ing  point,  as  well.  Both  editorial  and 
advertising  would  be  moot,  though,  if 
people  didn’t  buy  the  magazine. That’s 
where  circulation  came  in.  Curtis 
woiked  extensively  at  marketing  its 
magazines  —  distributing,  selling  and 
promoting  each  issue. 

The  Post  was  distributed  each 
Thursday,  and  Curtis’  philosophy  was  to 
get  the  magazine  in  front  of  people  as 
many  times  a  day  as  possible. 

“Wedge  the  Post  in  wherever  you 
can,”  the  company  told  its  district 
agents  in  the  early  1900s.The  company 
also  encouraged  agents  and  newsboys 
to  promote  not  just  the  magazine,  but 
the  specific  contents  of  the  magazine. 
What  about  this  issue  was  new  and 
unique  and  would  be  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  people  in  the  seller’s  area? 

That  is,  Curtis  tailored  its  sales  mes¬ 
sage  to  specific  areas  of  the  country 
and  to  specific  sections  of  cities,  using  a 


niche  approach  to  market  a  mass  maga¬ 
zine. 

To  bolster  its  sales  force,  the  compa¬ 
ny  created  posters  that  adorned  distri¬ 
bution  trucks,  window  displays,  and 
other  high-traffic  areas.  In  one  three- 
month  period  in  the  1920s,  it  mailed  or 
hand-distributed  more  than  30  million 
circulars,  catalogs  and  letters  to 
prospective  customers. 

It  also  spent  tens  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  each  month  on  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  targeting  areas  that  lagged  in  sales. 

In  short,  Curtis  Publishing  didn’t 
assume  that  readers  would  pick  up 
each  issue  of  the  Post.  It  took  the  offen¬ 
sive,  putting  not  only  the  magazine  and 
its  strong  brand  name  before  the  public 
each  week,  but  using  many  forms  of 
advertising  to  promote  the  contents  of 
each  new  issue. 

A  modem  movie  company  recently 
used  a  similar  approach  in  successfully 
marketing  what  could  easily  have  been 
an  obscure  film. 

As  of  February,  the  comparatively 
low  budget  ($4  million)  II  Postino  (The 
Postman)  had  returned  about  $35  mil¬ 
lion  worldwide  for  Miramax  Films.The 
film,  backed  by  a  $2  million  marketing 
campaign  (also  comparatively  low  bud¬ 
get),  earned  a  surprise  Academy  Award 
nomination  this  year. 

A  studio  executive  said  the  emphasis 
of  the  movie’s  mariceting  campaign 
made  the  difference. 

“I  think  what  you  can  draw  from  all 
of  this  is  that  a  great  story  is  the  most 
important  element  of  a  movie,  and  not 
necessarily  the  star  of  a  huge  budget,” 
Harvey  Weinstein,  co-chairman  of 
Miramax,  told  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

“The  story  is  what  we  in  the  industry 
have  to  learn  is  the  key  thing  to  sell. 
That’s  what  all  of  this  should  tell  us.” 

In  other  words,  Miramax  focused  its 
marketing  campaign  not  on  a  star  (a 
brand  name),  but  on  the  substance  of 
the  movie.  It  found  its  audience  by 
stressing  content. 

So  how  can  we  translate  this  philoso¬ 
phy  into  a  strategy’  for  newspapers? 

The  easiest  way  is  to  think  in  terms 
of  the  Sunday  paper. 

(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  109) 


We  need  to 
tell  people  that 
the  newspaper  ■ 
saves  them  time 
by  being  in 
the  places  they 
can’t  he 
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Don  t  just  go  with  the  flow.  Get  onboard  with  the  team  that  introduced  extremely  accurate  color 

registration  and  quick  start-ups  to  keyless  offset  and  flexo  technology.  •  ‘  . 

Take  advantage  of  the“ competitive  spirit  that  keeps  us  ahead  with  a  level  of  innovation  that 

thrives  under  daily  deadline  pressure.  4  '  , 

*  *  * 

We  are  constantly  exploring  newldeas  to  bring  fresh  technology  to  every  press  you  buy  ...  From 
pur  ground-brewing  independent  drive  systems  ...  to  our  long-running  experience  with  jaw  folder  technology 
,...  from  our  revolutionary  Colormax,  the  industry  leader  in  double-width  flexo  units  for  dedicated  process  color- 
printing  ...  to  the  Colormax  SW,  the  press  that  brings  KBA's  highly  regarded  flexo. technology  to  the  single¬ 
width  tubular  market ...  and,,  finally,  to_high-performance  anilox  offset  and  shaftless  presses  that  offer  proven 
solutions  to  all  of  your  production" pressures.  ’  <■  -  ■ 

^  We're  committed  to  your  absolute'satisfaction.  So  call  us.  -  o  •  ■  r,  ' 

Seeing  is  Believing., 

,We  have  the.  experience  to  help  you  through  these  turbulent  times 
'and  reward  your  bottom  line. 


To  see  how  you  can  thrive  under  pressure, 
come  see  us  at  Booth  3000! 
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